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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


Ten  days  ago  on  leaving  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  Dr.  Field  wrote:  “Our  journey  has  been 
one  of  constant  enjoyment,  that  has  culmi¬ 
nated  in  this  wonderful  Park,  which,  I  verily 
believe,  is  unique  on  the  globe.  Here  nature 
has  done  its  best,  or  its  worst,  in  these  Gey¬ 
sers,  which  tell  of  the  tremendous  forces  that 
are  pent  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
that  constantly  explode  in  boiling  columns 
which  are  ejected  with  such  violence,  that  they 
are  hurled  upward  hundreds  of  feet  into  the 
air :  and  in  the  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone, 
where  the  waters  have  been  at  work  for  ages, 
wearing  away  the  rocks  till  now  they  stand 
up  on  either  side  in  mighty  cliffs  that  rise  a 
thousand,  and  in  some  places  twelve  hundred, 
feet  above  the  river,  which  seems  like  a  small 
stream,  as  it  is  seen  far  down  in  the  depth 
below  But  I  will  not  anticipate.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  describe  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
or  Alaska,  in  a  way  to  give  a  clear  impression 
to  o^e  who  knows  either  only  by  description. 
The  picture  cannot  be  drawn  by  a  few  strokes 


of  the  brush  or  the  pen.  When  I  get  home  and 
can  write  out  what  I  have  seen  with  the  pains¬ 
taking  care  which  such  scenes  deserve,  I  hope 
I  may  be  able  to  give  our  readers  some  distinct 
impressions  of  these  wonders  of  nature,  which 
may  answer  till  they  can  come  and  behold  for 
themselves.  ” 

As  we  go  to  press  a  telegram  announces 
that  Dr.  Field  is  setting  out  from  Chicago  for 
his  home  in  Stockbridge  and  we  may  soon  ex¬ 
pect  a  letter  about  Alaska  from  bis  pen. 


When  the  late  strike  and  boycott  were  at 
their  height,  all  right-minded  people  of  this 
country,  whatever  their  views  or  sympathies 
with  regard  to  the  initial  question,  were  at 
one  in  maintaining  that  the  laws  of  the  land 
must  be  obeyed ;  that  order  must  be  restored 
and  life  and  property  guarded  at  whatever 
cost.  The  sovereignty  and  sacredness  of  gov¬ 
ernment  were  never,  perhaps,  more  vividly 
appreciated  as  a  matter  personal  to  every  one ; 
whoever  might  suffer,  the  power  and  duty  of 
the  Government  to  restore  and  keep  order 
must  be  made  manifest.  This  was  when  the 
violation  of  the  rights  of  property  and  of  indi¬ 
viduals  came  from  the  laboring  population  or 
from  those  who  in  the  hurry  and  heat  of 
the  time  were  able  to  pass  themselves  off  as 
belonging  to  that  class.  That  crisis  is  happily 
past,  but  is  it  at  all  certain  that  we  are  not 
now  called  to  face  another  crisis  equally  dan¬ 
gerous,  if  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  so  threatening? 


Where  the  managers  of  a  great  corporation, 
like  the  railroad  which  to-day  is  before  the 
public  in  no  enviable  guise,  are  found  to  have 
systematically  violated  the  laws  of  the  land, 
to  have  virtually  poured  contempt  upon  the 
Government  which  enacted  them,  what  should 
be  the  next  step?  To  say  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law  is  by  no  means  universally 
held  to  be  beneficent,  or  even  constitutional, 
is  to  offer  no  plea  for  its  violation  ;  there  are 
proper  and  well  recognized  ways  of  improving 
defective  laws  and  doing  away  with  those 
which  are  unconstitutional.  Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  in  this  country  disapproved  of 
the  laws  which  were  broken  in  the  strike 
which  centred  at  Chicago,  but  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  was  in  accord  in  insisting  that  that 
was  not  the  moment  for  the  discussion  of  laws, 
but  for  their  enforcement.  Discussion  must 
come  later,  if  at  all,  when  the  majesty  of 
abstract  law  was  vindicated  by  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  laws  as  they  stood.  And  so  it 
should  be  in  the  case  now  before  us. 


There  are  those  who  say  that  the  cases  are 
not  analogous,  because  in  the  first  instance 
vast  quantities  of  property  were  being  de¬ 
stroyed,  immense  values  actually  wiped  out  of 
existence,  and  great  personal  suffering  indict¬ 
ed  upon  thousands  of  innocent  persons,  while 
in  the  present  case  few  are  harmed,  and  the 
!  losses  are  largely  theoretical.  But  is  this  the 


case?  Is  actual  money  value  the  measure  of  a 
community’s  loss?  Does  the  undermining  of 
public  confidence  go  for  nothing?  Is  it  no 
loss  to  the  community  when  men  in  high  posi. 
tions  are  shown  to  be  dishonest,  when  great 
corporations  are  honeycombed  with  fraud?  Is 
the  damage  to  public  morals  of  small  moment 
when  such  a  spectacle  is  held  up  before  the 
world?  And  how  much  more  undermining  to 
public  morals  when  a  wrong  of  this  kind  is 
committed  from  motives  wholly  selfish,  from 
the  merest  greed  for  wealth  I  The  strikers, 
misguided  and  ignorant  as  most  of  them  were, 
at  least  fancied  that  they  were  fighting  a 
fight  of  principles.  There  are  points  of  view 
from  which  one  may  even  find  a  certain  sub¬ 
limity  in  the  sight  of  thousands  of  men  all 
over  the  co'antry,  most  of  whom  had  already 
suffered  heavily  from  the  slackness  of  work, 
at  a  word  from  one  they  deemed  worthy  to 
rule  them  throwing  up  the  employment  on 
which  the  bare  living  of  their  children  de¬ 
pended,  in  the  belief — fatuous  enough,  no 
doubt,  but  still  sincere — that  by  so  doing  they 
were  helping  a  great  cause ;  in  the  convic¬ 
tion,  ignorant  no  doubt,  but  not  in  itself  un- 
christlike,  that  they  were  actually  concerned 
with  the  injustice  under  which  they  believed 
their  brother-men  in  a  far-off  city  were  suffer¬ 
ing.  A  sympathetic  strike  may  be  senseless, 
unreasonable,  utterly  impotent,  and  above  all, 
contrary  to  law,  but  in  the  last  analysis  there 
is  a  grain  of  nobility  in  it  which  we  shall 
look  for  in  vain  in  the  men  who  falsify  accounts 
and  keep  back  facts,  that  so  they  may  gather 
in  millions  that  otherwise  would  not  be  theirs. 


Setting  aside  for  the  moment  ail  moral  con¬ 
siderations,  is  it  certain  that  such  transactions 
as  have  recently  come  to  light  will  not  prove, 
in  the  last  resort,  financially  as  destructive  as 
those  other  lamentable  events  of  a  month  or 
so  ago?  Already  people  are  asking  if  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  is  the  only 
railway  which  has  been  systematically,  but 
covertly,  violating  the  Interstate  Commerce 
law ;  whether,  indeed,  the  accounts  of  any 
railway  are  to  be  trusted.  From  these  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  financial  damage  of  all  such  cor¬ 
porations  as  are 'innocent  of  such  offences  the 
step  is  a  short  one,  and  from  that  to  a  general 
decline  of  such  values,  involving  hosts  of  in¬ 
nocent  investors,  and  lowering  the  credit  of 
our  country  throughout  the  world,  the  step  is 
not  longer.  The  only  remedy  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  other,  is  a  prompt  and  fearless  vindica¬ 
tion  of  law,  coat  what  it  may.  The  weapons  of 
this  warfare  are  indeed  not  sword  and  cannon, 
but  it  is  npne  the  less  important  that  they  be 
vigorously  wielded.  Their  employment  is  all 
the  more  sadly  necessary,  because  their  effect 
must  be  in  many  cases  to  destroy,  not  life, 
but  that  which  is  far  more  precious  than  life, 
reputation.  There  are,  of  course,  those  who 
say  that  all  these  charges  can  and  will  be  dis- 
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proved.  However  that  may  be,  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  President  of  the  pompany  at  such 
a  moment  as  this  is  perilously  like  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  general  who  should  resign  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  moment  of  engaging  in  battle. 


friend,  the*  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  took  a  warm 
interest  in  this  measure.  It  is  less  favorable 
to  China  in  some  respects,  doubtless,  than  he 
hoped  for,  but  our  Secretary  has  been  careful 
to  have  it  imply  the  cordial  cooperation  of 
China  in  all  its  provisions. 

The  Republican  govermennt  of  Hawaii  has 
so  far  established  its  right  to  be,  that  it  has 
now  been  recognised  by  the  United  States. 
The  new  Constitution  of  Hawaii  sets  forth 
that  '*all  men  are  free  to  worship  God  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  ” 
But  the  framers  of  the  new  Republic  do  not 
forget  that  they  have  the  semi  -  barbarous 
“royal”  clique  to  deal  with,  and  therefore  a 
clause  was  inserted  which  provides  that  “this 
privilege  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  jus¬ 
tify  acts  of  licentiousness  or  practices  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Republic.  ”  As 
is  well  known,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
among  certain  of  the  natives  to  return  to 
heathen  practices  of  an  abominable  char¬ 
acter,  and  it  is  charged  that  for  political,  or 
more  personal  reasons  still,  the  late  Queen  was 
far  from  opposing  this  retrograde  movement. 
According  to  international  etiquette.  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland’s  letter  to  President  Dole  will 
not  be  made  public  until  it  has  had  time  to 
reach  its  destination,  but  the  country  has  been 
informed  of  the  fact  that  this  new  government 
has  been  formally  welcomed  into  the  sister¬ 
hood  of  republics.  One  by  one  the  ranks  of 
free  nations  are  being  recruited. 

From  Germany  comes  the  intelligence  that 
the  principles  of  social  democracy  are  making 
unprecedented  progress.  The  party  now  claims 
a  total  of  2,000,000  voters.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  discord  within  the  ranks,  be¬ 
tween  the  infidels  who  form,  if  not  the  major¬ 
ity,  at  least  the  more  prominent  faction,  and 
those  believers  in  Christianity  who  desire  to 
combine  the  teachings  of  Christ  with  their 
socialist  doctrines, and  a  party  of  Christian  so¬ 
cialists  will  probably  be  formed.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  new  clerical  party  has  been  formed, 
strongly  imperial  and  insisting  on  priestly 
supervision  of  education,  but  incorporating  in 
its  platform  a  better  condition  of  things  for 
the  working-men.  Both  these  parties  while  in 
their  way  looking  toward  the  uplifting  of  the 
people,  are  likely  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
party  which  calls  itself  that  of  social  democ¬ 
racy.  _ 

This  week  sees  the  beginning  of  an  exciting 
contest  in  Northern  Europe.  The  question  is 
to  be  settled  at  the  polls  whether  Norway 
shall  remain  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  or  whether  it  shall  become  a 
separate  nation  and  a  republic.  The  question 
is  not,  indeed,  put  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  the  new  Storthing,  or  Congress,  now 
to  be  elected,  has  this  one  issue  before  it,  and 
every  vote  cast  will  virtually  be  a  vote  on  this 
question.  Only  the  northern  provinces  hold 
their  elections  this  week ;  the  central  and 
southern  provinces  will  vote  in  September  and 
October,  respectively.  Meantime  a  most  ex¬ 
citing  crusade  of  liberty  will  be  preached  by 
men  of  advanced  views.  At  present  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  forecast  the  result. 

The  rumor  arises  again  that  Great  Britain  is 
about  to  intervene  in  the  Corean  war,  with 
the  proposition  that  the  Powers  cooperate  in 
demanding  that  Japan  and  China  submit  to 
arbitration.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Russia 
would  submit  to  this,  and  at  the  present 
writing  the  Japanese  navy  has  achieved  suc¬ 
cesses  that  will  make  Japan  reluctant  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  such  a  proposition.  Meanwhile  the 
Coreans  are  reported  to  be  starving,  and  a  re- 
poft  is  afioat  that  one  of  the  religious  denom¬ 
inations  of  this  country  has  undertaken  to 
provide  them  with  food,  with  the  cooperation 


of  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  the  Red  Cross  So¬ 
ciety.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  in  the  present 
condition  of  things  it  would  be  possible  to 
bring  this  food  to  those  for  whom  ft  is  de¬ 
signed,  and  to  keep  it  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  belligerents  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

During  this  week  and  next  that  part  of 
Greater  New  York  which  is  called  Brooklyn 
becomes  the  scientific  centre  of  the  country, 
through  the  meeting  there  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
As  a  people,  we  are  much  given  to  meetings 
of  this  kind  ;  there  are  many  excellent  people 
whose  vacations  are  mainly  thus  spent,  and 
the  idea  is  far  from  bad.  To  be  sure,  to 
those  nut  interested  in  science,  or  religion,  or 
philanthropy,  or  letters,  or  education,  such  a 
plan  seems  very  like  taking  one’s  pleasure 
sadly,  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  The  social 
element  of  these  congresses  is  large,  and  of 
the  very  best  kind  for  those  whose  social 
opportunities  are  few,  for  while  it  brings  them 
into  contact  with  strangers,  the  strangers  are 
those  with  whom  they  have  a  bond  of  union, 
and  more  of  true  acquaintanceship  is  thus 
achieved  in  a  few  days  than  in  a  whole  season 
of  dinners  and  teas  with  people  to  whom  one 
is  indifferent.  And  then,  though  such  occa¬ 
sions  seem  to  offer  no  variety  of  thought  and 
interest,  the  scientists  talking  always  of  sci¬ 
ence,  the  philanthropists  of  philanthropy,  and 
so  on,  this  is  not  entirely  the  case.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  “crank”  has  his  own  little  windlass 
to  turn,  and  turns  into  the  common  groove  a 
stream  of  fresh  thought,  however  small.  In 
other  words,  science  and  art  and  education 
and  philanthropy  are  myriad-sided.  Each 
side  is  in  touch  with  the  outer  world  at  a 
different  angle,  and  each  contributes  to  the 
whole  some  new  color,  some  new  view,  some 
new  breath  of  outside  air.  This  assemblage  of 
scientists  now  in  Brooklyn,  for  example,  com¬ 
ing  from  laboratories  and  work-rooms  all  over 
the  country,  how  much  that  is  enlarging  and 
uplifting  they  will  get  from  a  sojourn  in  such 
a  city,  with  its  opportunities  for  investigation 
of  the  application  of  the  mechanical  sciences, 
and  in  the  suburbs,  for  observation  of  various 
phases  of  natural  science.  How  much  will  they 
also  gain  from  the  hospitalities  offered,  the 
social  side  of  their  visit ! 

It  was,  we  believe.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
who  wrote  the  story  of  the  man  who  would  not 
permit  any  violation  of  law  where  he  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  that  not  in  his  own  interest,  but 
in  that  of  the  public.  Life  can  hardly  be  a 
bed  of  roses  to  such  a  man,  as  Dr.  Parkhurst, 
for  example,  might  testify,  but  the  lives  of 
people  in  general  would  be  much  better  and 
happier  if  everybody  recognized  a  personal 
duty  in  this  particular.  A  courageous  woman 
in  this  city  has  undertaken  to  do  in  her  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood  that  which  by  other 
methods,  necessarily,  the  Society  for  the  Sup¬ 
pression  of  Vice  is  trying  to  do  for  the  city, 
namely,  secure  the  keeping  of  law.  There  is 
a  block  in  the  best  part  of  the  city,  directly 
adjacent  to  Madison  Square,  in  which  the 
number  of  disorderly  houses  is  notorious. 
Mrs.  Sallade,  a  resident  of  the  block,  took  up 
the  matter,  and  she  has  succeeded  in  convinc¬ 
ing  her  reputable  neighbors  that  it  will  pay 
to  see  the  laws  in  this  regard  carried  out. 
Property  owners  in  the  block  have  now  formed 
a  protective  association,  their  avowed  motive 
being  purely  a  business  one,  with  no  reference 
to  politics  on  the  one  hand,  or  religion  on  the 
other.  If  every  reputable  citizen  of  New  York 
would  work  in  this  matter  over  against  his 
own  house,  as  the  Jews  did  when  repairing 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  laws  would  be  ob^ 
served,  and  better  ones  would  probably  be 
made.  • 


On  Monday,  by  a  vote  of  181  to  105,  the 
long  war  over  the  tariff  was  ignobly  closed  by 
the  adoption  by  the  House  of  the  Senate  tariff 
bill,  for  which  Senator  Gorman  chiefly  stood 
sponsor.  There  is  no  question  that  the  bill  is 
a  surrender  to  the  sugar  trust,  and  the  Ck>n- 
gress  which  passed  it  will  go  down  to  posterity 
with  a  most  unenviable  notoriety.  Doubtless 
there  are  some  good  features  in  the  bill- 
nothing  that  is  devised  by  a  company  of 
human  beings  should  be  wholly  bad,  and  the 
abolition  of  duty  on  certain  raw  materials  may 
be  counted  among  its  good  features.  Among 
them  cannot  be  counted  the  income  tax,  a 
measure  which,  while  theoretically  just,  has 
more  than  once,  in  this  and  other  countries, 
been  proved  impracticable.  On  the  whole, 
the  bill  is  denounced,  not  only  by  Republican, 
but  by  Democratic  newspapers,  especially 
those  which  support  Mr.  Cleveland.  The 
question  of  the  President’s  signature  still  re¬ 
mains,  and  it  is  one  the  difficulties  of  which 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  How  far  should  a 
man  in  high  office  support  a  measure  which 
he  knows  to  be  of  dishonor,  when  the  imme¬ 
diate  financial  well  being  of  the  country  de¬ 
pends  on  his  supporting  itt  To  veto  the  bill 
will  be  to  protract  the  present  almost  intoler¬ 
able  industrial  condition,  and  plunge  the 
country  anew  into  a  contest  little  likely  to 
be  for  its  credit  or  its  profit ;  to  sign  the  bill 
will  be  to  accept  a  situation  which  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  dishonor,  of  an  utterly  selfish  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  public  weal  on  the  part  of  men 
high  in  office.  All  sincere  Christians,  of 
whatever  party,  ought  to  pray  earnestly  that 
wisdom  and  courage  may  be  given  to  the 
President  in  this  trying  hour. 


Our  relations  with  China  may  now  be  said 
to  be  on  an  improved,  if  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  basis.  The  treaty  long  pending  in  the 
Senate  was  ratified  on  Monday  by  a  vote  of  47 
to  20  just  as  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  -’'he  Pacific  Coast  Senators,  and  also 
those  of  Massachusetts,  opposed  certain  fea 
tores,  and  voted  against  the  measure.  Article 
first  absolutely  prohibits  the  coming  of  Chinese 
laborers  to  this  country — a  measure  which 
China  agrees  to  in  view  of  the  disorders  to 
which  the  presence  of  such  laborers  has  given 
rise  to  in  certain  parte  of  the  United  States. 
To  all  Chinamen  other  than  laborers,  all  the 
rights  of  the  most  favored  nations  touching 
residence,  are  accorded.  The  former  are  en¬ 
titled  to  safe  transit,  and  it  is  agreed  that 
Chinese  already  resident  here,  whatever  their 
status,  shall  have  for  the  protection  of  their 
persons  and  property  all  rights  that  are  given 
b}'  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  citizens  of 
the  most  favored  nation,  excepting  the  right 
to  become  naturalized  citizens.  They  are  all 
required  to  register,  as  provided  in  a  previous 
act.  and  this  measure  is  made  reciprocal  by 
our  agreement  to  furnish  to  the  Government 
of  China  yearly  “registers  or  reports  showing 
the  full  name,  age,  occupation,  and  number 
or  place  of  residence  of  all  [save  certain 
specifically  excepted  persons]  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  including  missionaries,  residing 
both  within  and  without  the  treaty  ports  of 
China,  not  including,  however,  diplomatic  and 
other  officers  of  the  United  States  residing  or 
travelling  in  China  upon  official  business,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  body  and  household  ser¬ 
vants.  ”  The  present  treaty  is  to  continue  for 
ten  years,  and  unless  specifically  excepted 
o  six  months  before  tbe  expiration  of  this 
me,  for  a  second  period  of  ten  years.  Our 
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LETTEBS  FROM  OVER  REA.  MO.  XI. 

By  Bat.  Theodora  X.  Ouyler 

London,  July  80,  1894. 

We  left  Paris  on  the  2l8t  by  the  express  train 
for  Calais.  The  railway  passes  through  a  fairly 
good  agricultural  region,  and  the  wheat  crops 
were  ready  for  the  harvest.  We  rarely  saw 
any  farm-houses  such  as  dot  the  rural  land¬ 
scape  in  England  and  America.  The .  French 
farmers  cluster  in  little  villages,  whence  they 
go  out  to  till  their  fields  and  return  to  the 
villages  at  night.  Whether  this  be  for  society 
or  security,  or  for  both,  I  do  not  know.  Cross 
ing  the  channel  used  to  be  a  great  terror  on 
account  of  sea  sickness,  but  that  is  now  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  Our  swift  steamer 
brought  us  across  in  an  hour  and  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  and  the  sea  was  propitious.  Right  glad 
we  were  to  feast  our  eyes  again  on  the  rich 
greenth  of  the  English  fields  and  the  pictur¬ 
esque  cottages  among  the  hop  -  gardens  of 
Kent. 

London  shows  signs  of  the  summer  flittings 
of  its  population,  and  the  nabobs  whose  equip¬ 
ages  make  such  a  brilliant  display  in  Hyde 
Park  are  mostly  off  for  their  country  seats. 
Some  of  the  city  pastors  are  leaving  for  their 
vacations.  Last  Sabbath  our  Dr.  John  Hall 
delivered  an  excellent  discourse  to  a  crowded 
audience  in  Dr.  Pentecost’s  “Marylebone 
Church,”  on  “Perverting  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.”  He  dealt  very  faithfully  with  some 
of  the  current  heresies ;  among  others,  with 
the  “faith-cure”  folly,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
most  dangerous  perversion  of  the  truth.  Dr. 
Hall  has  gone  to  visit  his  kinsfolk  in  Ireland. 

I  had  a  great  desire  to  hear  Thomas  Spur¬ 
geon  in  his  father’s  pulpit,  and  I  went  over 
early  to  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  After 
a  very  cordial  chat  with  Mr.  Spurgeon,  be 
invited  me  to  a  seat  with  him  in  the  pulpit, 
where  I  was  able  to  hear  a  large  portion  of  his 
admirable  sermon.  The  immense  building 
was  fairly  filled ;  not  an  empty  pew  could  be 
seen.  It  was  his  first  anniversary ;  and  in  my 
prayer  I  could  sincerely  thank  God  for  a  year 
of  fruitfulness  and  spiritual  prosperity.  Mr. 
Spurgeon’s  text  was  “David  went  on  and 
grew  great,  and  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  was 
with  him.”  His  voice  is  clear  and  resonant, 
reaching  easily  the  farthest  auditor  in  the 
upper  gallery.  In  many  respects  he  resembles 
bis  father ;  he  has  the  same  method  of  placing 
a  few  brief  heads  of  his  extempore  discourse 
on  the  desk  beside  him,  the  same  easy,  self- 
possessed  fluency,  the  same  pure  Saxon  style, 
and  the  same  habit  of  raising  bis  eyebrows, 
and  of  gesticulating  with  his  right  arm.  The 
sermon  bad  not  the  marvellous  raciness  and 
unique  spiritual  flavor  that  made  his  father 
the  prince  of  popular  preachers ;  but  it  was  a 
good,  strong,  wholesome,  and  most  profitable 
sermon,  and  if  he  can  maintain  that  pace 
steadily  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  he  will  vin¬ 
dicate  the  wisdom  of  that  great  church  in 
making  him  their  pastor.  It  requires  no 
small  amount  of  courage  for  a  man  of  his 
years  to  face  that  multitude  of  people  every 
week,  with  the  shadow  of  his  illustrious 
father  always  looming  over  his  head  ;  but  he 
has  a  good  share  of  grit  and  grace  and  godly  | 
zeal  and  strong  common  sense,  and  also,  an 
abiding  faith  that  “the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  is 
with  him.”  The  cordial  grasp  which  many 
of  bis  people  gave  him  as  he  passed  out  of  bis 
pulpit,  showed  the  warm  hold  be  already  has 
upon  their  hearts.  God  bless  Thomas  Spur¬ 
geon,  and  let  all  good  people  say.  Amen  1  In 
the  evening  we  went  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  a  vast  crowd  assembled  to  hear  the 
eloquent  Bishop  of  Ripon.  At  our  distant 
point  from  the  pulpit,  it  was  impossible  to  do 
more  than  see  the  far-away  preacher  and  bear 


the  great  volume  of  sound  in  the  service  of 
song. 

The  famous  London  preachers  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  have  nearly  all  departed  to 
their  rest ;  and  almost  the  only  survivors  are 
Dr.  Stoughton  and  Dr.  Newman  Hall.  Last 
week  one  of  the  veterans — Dr.  Joshua  C.  Har¬ 
rison— died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-one;  and 
he  was  followed  to  his  grave  in  Abney  Park 
Cemetery  (the  Westminster  Abbey  of  the 
Nonconformists)  by  a  great  multitude  of  sin¬ 
cere  mourners.  Dr.  Harrison  was  one  of  the 
most  genial  and  loveable  ministers  I  have 
ever  known.  He  had  a  most  gracious  beauty 
of  person,  and  when  one  of  his  humble  cburch 
members  was  asked  why  she  so  loved  her  pas¬ 
tor,  her  reply  was,  “His  face  is  a  sermon.”  A 
better  sermon  still  was  his  noble,  godly  life ; 
he  served  the  same  flock,  in  the  “Park  Con 
gregational  Church,  Camden  town,”  for  forty - 
five  years,  and  resigned  his  pulpit  four  years 
ago.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the  warehouse  of 
Samuel  Morley  in  hie  youth,  but  during  a 
dangerous  illness  his  thoughts  were  drawn  to 
the  sacred  ministry,  and  he  proved  to  be 
almost  an  ideal  minister,  both  in  preaching 
and  in  pastoral  labors. 

During  this  second  visit  to  London  I  greatly 
miss  the  companionship  of  my  beloved  friend. 
Dr.  Newman  Hall,  who  has  gone  to  Switzer¬ 
land  to  attend  the  Grindlewald  Conference. 
Before  leaving  home  he  completed  for  the 
press  a  volume  of  poetry — mostly  of  a  religious 
character — entitled,  “Lyrics  of  a  Long  Life.” 
Dr.  Hall  is  chiefly  known  over  the  world  by 
his  vigorous  press  writings  which  have  been 
translated  into  many  languages.  But  he  has 
fine  poetic  gifts,  and  some  of  his  devout 
poems  —  especially  his  paraphrases  of  the 
Psalms — are  exceedingly  beautiful.  I  wish 
that  more  of  his  hymns  were  introduced  into 
our  American  books  of  praise.  They  might 
well  be  substituted  for  some  of  the  sensuous 
slush  that  savors  more  of  Anacreon  than  of 
dignified  devotion.  The  English  bymnists 
sin  less  in  that  direction  than  some  of  the 
gushing  school  in  our  own  land. 

Whenever  I  visit  London  I  am  always  glad 
to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  National 
Gallery,  among  Landseer’s  matchless  dogs 
and  Rembrandt’s  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynold’s 
noble  portraits  and  Wilkie’s  domestic  scenes 
and  Turner’s  unique  strokes  of  eccentric 
genius.  His  famous  “Fighting  Temeraire 
tugged  to  her  last  berth,  ”  is  always  suggestive 
of  the  close  of  a  great  career— such  as  Glad¬ 
stone’s  in  civil  life,  or  of  our  good  Dr.  Taylor 
in  his  heaven-honored  ministry. 

Yesterday  morning  found  us — amid  a  crowd 
of  two  thousand  worshippers  —  under  the 
majestic  dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  morning 
service  in  an  English  cathedral,  with  its 
monotonous  “intonings,”  is  prodigiously  pro¬ 
tracted,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  elapsed  before 
Archdeacon  Farrar  ascended  the  pulpit.  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  and  the  “Health 
Congress”  were  present,  and  he  delivered  an 
eloquent  discourse  suited  to  them  from  the 
words,  “He  went  about  doing  good. ”  Farrar, 
in  his  intrepid  stand  against  the  drinking 
customs  and  other  social  evils,  and  also  against 
the  Romanizing  tendencies  in  the  Established 
Church,  has  the  ear  of  England,  and  is  popu¬ 
lar  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  of  the  fossilized 
classes.  After  the  service  I  was  glad  to  thank 
my  old  friend  for  his  brave  testimony  for  some 
“discountenanced  truths.”  Since  the  death 
of  Liddon  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  the 
combination  of  scholarship  and  intellectual 
vigor,  Dr.  Farrar  is  about  the  strongest  man 
in  the  Anglican  Church. 

Is  disestablishment  coming?  Yes,  in  Wales 
it  is  coming  soon.  In  Scotland  it  seems  not 
very  far  off.  But  here  in  England  I  do  not 
see  any  indications  that  it  is  very  near  at 


^  hand.  If  the  High  Church  party  are  more 
Ritualistic  and  Romish  every  year,  they  are 
intensely  active  and  endeavor  to  retain  a  hold 
on  the  people  by  their  untiring  zeal  in  many 
directions.  The  chief  menace  to  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  lies  in  the  extension  of  suffrage  and 
the  steady  growth  of  democracy.  As  for  this 
huge  monster  of  London,  with  its  slums  and 
its  sins  and  its  social  vices,  no  one  can  predict 
its  future.  A  glorious  fight  is  being  made  to 
save  it ;  and  God  is  on  the  throne.  This  is  my 
last  epistle  from  dear  old  England,  and  on 
Saturday  we  are  homeward  bound  by  the  good 
ship  “Etruria.” 

THE  OLD  OCEAN  WRECK. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  S.D. 

What  is  the  secret  of  that  singular  sensation 
when,  in  your  walk  along  the  shore,  your  foot 
feels  a  fragment  of  a  broken  ship  buried  in 
the  sand.  You  do  not  pass  it,  but  linger  a 
little  to  explore.  Brushing  away  the  light 
covering  left  by  the  falling  tide,  you  stand  on 
the  deck  floor  of  a  stranded  ship,  and  wonder 
what  manner  of  men,  and  with  what  emotions, 
last  trod  upon  it?.  Who  floated  to  land  on  this 
frail  foothold  ?  Who  clung  to  it  with  terrible 
eagerness  as  a  last  link  between  hope  and  de¬ 
spair,  between  death  and  life?  For  what  sou) 
had  the  world  and  sea  narrowed  till  this  small 
space  was  all?  Out  of  what  wilderness  of 
cloud  and  spray,  resounding  with  woful  cries, 
did  this  waif  spring  at  last  on  shore?  How 
the  still  thing  seems  to  thrill  under  your  feet 
with  the  stress  and  agony  of  that  final  battle  t 
You  stoop  to  touch  it  tenderly  as  if  to  hush 
its  voiceless  agonizing.  Next  to  a  dead  man 
found  on  the  shore,  less  shocking  but  more 
suggestive,  is  this  fragment  of  a  ship  lost  in  a 
storm.  There  is  almost  infinite  depth,  a  limit¬ 
less  reach  of  suggestion,  in  this  single  bit  of 
wave-washed  wood  wrenched  away  from  a 
large  structure  and  lying  idle  now  as  if  rest¬ 
ing  after  exhausting  toil.  All  mysterious 
links  between  life  and  death,  action  and  the 
following  sleep,  purpose  and  the  aimless  lying 
in  the  sands,  are  hinted  at,  if  not  disclosed, 
by  this  fragment  of  an  ocean  wreck.  You 
cannot  walk  a  mile  along  this  coast  without 
meeting  with  some  such  solemn  monitor 
thrust  up  like  a  hand  out  of  the  deep,  like  a 
tombstone  in  your  path.  Yet  all  of  life  is  a 
road  by  the  sea,  and  only  one  that  will  not  or 
cannot  use  his  eyes,  fails  to  find  sufficient 
stimulus  to  sober  meditation.  The  levity  of 
a  frivolous  spirit  shows  such  blindness.  We 
need  the  weight  of  steadying  thought  as  the 
racing  yacht  needs  tons  of  lead  bolted  to  her 
keel. 

Everybody  at  this  resort  and  all  along  shore 
is  familiar  with  what  is  known  as  the  “old 
wreck.”  There  it  lies  as  we  write  to-day  a 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  breakers.  When 
the  tide  is  up,  only  a  shattered  spar  is  visible. 
At  the  ebb,  the  end's  of  her  timbers,  for  she 
lies  broadside  on,  show  like  teeth  of  a  jaw 
hard  set  and  grinning  at  you  grimly  with 
grimaces  that  broaden  with  each  refluent 
swing  of  the  sea.  Sometimes  it  seems  alive. 
One  could  fancy  that  it  screamed.  Anon  it 
seems  to  move  uneasily  as  if  struggling  to 
free  itself  from  the  clutches  of  the  shoal  and 
spring  up  buoyantly,  like  the  brave  ship  she 
was,  once  more.  Again  in  the  night  when  the 
shore  is  deserted,  you  look  out  from  your 
window  and  discern  something  like  the  last 
look  out  from  the  mast-head,  and  hold  your 
breath  to  hear  him  hail  the  electric  light  that 
brings  him  into  relief  against  the  darkened 
sea,  as  if  it  were  a  beacon  on  some  unknown 
shore.  Your  lips  part  for  an  answering  “  bail.  ” 
What  would  the  sleeping  house  think  of  a  man 
who  should  bail  the  Old  Wreck  at  midnight 
from  bis  chamber?  Yet  the  illusion  is  so 
perfect  that  you  would  half  believe  the  old 
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beach  comber  who  has  stories  of  sea  ghosts  |  IN  BEBUTTAL.  commissioner  to  do,  sitting  as  a  judge  in  a 

to  tell,  for  a  consideration.  Now  there  are  Thomas  ITiohols.  court  of  Jesus  Christ  who  is  satisfied  that 

more  objects  visible  to  your  willing  sight  on  charge  and  specifications,  taken  together,  con- 

the  protruding  spur  that  seems  to  dance  there  article  in  The  Evangelist  of  August  accuged  of  a  fundamental  error  under 

on  the  unquiet  waters,  again  to  do  battle  with  ^  referred  to  Professor  Smith,  in  his  re-  both  the  Scriptures  and  the  Confession  of 

the  waves  in  their  shoreward  rush  and  roar,  cent  trial,  not  as  “adroitly  changing  the  issue  Faith?  My  own  solution  of  this  question  is 
Who  knows  what  goes  on  out  there  in  the  before  the  Church,"  but  as  “adroitly  claiming  found  in  my  vote.  The  accused  was  put  upon 
night?  Where  the  flounders  shufile  lazily  by  that  the  doubt  or  denial  of  inerrancy  is  his  bis  defense  by  the  nature  of  the  specifications 
day,  something  more  spiritual  may  gambol  in  chief  offence,  and  that  if  his  contention  is  ““^er  the  charge.  When  a  minister  is  charged 
the  shadow.  Under  deck  there,  it  maybe,  allowed  at  this  point,  it  must  be  at  all  others. "  ^>‘b  <ienying  the  Trinity,  and  one  of  the 


Bv  Bev.  Thomas  Biohols. 


with  denying  the  Trinity,  and  one  of  the 


some  of  the  old  crew  lie  snug  and  still  in  their  The  word  “adroit"  Professor  Smith  chooses  specifications  w  that  he  holds  that  Jesus  Christ 


bunks  where  the  sea  caught  them,  or  the 


is  a  mere  man,  is  it  necessary  to  show  the  par- 


mad  waves  drowned,  and  then  threw  them  regard  as  equivalent  to  dishonest,  and  is  tjcaigr  the  doctrine  with  which  this 

together  and  shut  the  doors  of  sand  upon  i*^dig“ant  accordingly.  Let  me,  then,  express  tenet  is  incompatible?  It  is  incompatible  with 
them.  Ah,  yes,  you  can  easily  see  their  “7  regret,  and  beg  bis  pardon,  as  to  any  sin-  any  and  every  form.  If  as  to  the  bearing  of 
ghosts  gliding  up  the  mast  as  they  ran  in  life,  ister  meaning  that  the  word  may  bear,  while  the  specifications  under  the  third  charge,  I  did 
Up  there  in  the  light  it  is  fresher  than  down  1  at  the  same  time  for  myself  I  disclaim  this  ^be  accused  wrong  by  making  the  argument 
below.  How  they  seem  to  gabble  and  jeer  as  meaning  altogether.  I  used  the  word  in  its  “JBelf.  where  the  Committee  failed  to  make 
the  light  flickers  and  the  breakers  hurtle  original  signification  of  dexterous  or  skillful,  *^®  ®®'®*‘®  a"aign- 


along  beneath  them!  Surely  that  was  laugh-  meaning  assigned  to  it  in  my  copy  of 

revellers,  be  gay  and  quick,  for  the  spell  is  ©  s  cr  s  ic  lonary.  ^  me  a  so  su  s  i  u  j  certainly  supposed  that  I  had  solid  legal 
short-lived,  your  play  will  soon  be  over.  '^©rd  “cheap”  applied  to  his  supposed  ground  under  me  in  the  course  which  I  took. 

So  that  uplifted  spar  out  of  the  sea  seems  triumph  in  the  inerrancy  argument  the  word  Possibly  in  view  of  this,  Professor  Smith  will 
to  sound  all  deeps  of  speculation  That  one  “easy,”  as  I  did  in  my  corrected  proof,  which,  exonerate  me  of  seeking  to  punish  him  “by 
moment  when  you  fancied  a  revel  of  dead  unfortunately,  failed  to  reach  the  printer  in  foul  means,  if  not  by  fair,”  and  “though  the 
sailors’  ghosts  on  the  Old  Wreck’s  mast-  time  for  use.  *'*’’*^^  ®  wrong  issue,”  of  “pronouncing 

head,  is  what  some  men  call  life.  It  is  the  Taking  up  now  the  Professor’s  very  natural  guilty  all  the  same.”  I  had  supposed  that 
Buddhist  “Mayer  ”  or  illusion,  which  the  to  my  article,  and  considering  it  that  was  the  very  fault  I  sought  to  avoid.  As 


ment  which  he  makes  against  me,  otherwise 


Webster’s  Dictionary.  Let  me  also  substitute  j  certainly  supposed  that  I  had  solid  legal 
for  the  word  “cheap”  applied  to  his  supposed  ground  under  me  in  the  course  which  I  took. 


transcendental ists  have  chosen  to  express  their  i 


my  article  was  written  to  recognize  fairness 


light  esteem  of  the  tremendous  realities  of  ***®  7^1*®“  ®  mens,  an  im  or  is  all  around,  as  far  as  possible;  to  give  to  Pro - 

living.  Unbelief  is  a  sort  of  self-de6eption.  recognition  of  the  fact  that  I  acquitted  him  fegsor  Smith,  for  example,  not  less  than  to 

The  play  of  your  own  fancy,  when  under  upon  the  second  charge  brought  against  him,  others,  the  credit  of  a  reasonable  contention  on 

stimulus,  with  every-day  common  sense,  is  a  ©nd  convicted  him  upon  the  third  charge,  a  none  of  the  counts  of  the  indictment,  I  would 
lesson  in  visionary  beliefs.  When  the  daylight  distinction  which  The  Evangelist  failed  to  u©*  be  likely  knowingly  to  transgress  in  the 

looks  over  the  sea-rim  at  the  Old  Wreck,  the  make,  and  in  so  doing  I  desire  to  accept,  in  particular  in  which  I  was  so  anxious  to  do 

spar  is  solitary.  Your  ghosts  did  not  frighten  main,  his  statement  of  my  position,  while  justice. 

the  fishes,  nor  scare  the  sea-gulls  away.  And  j  position  to  be  defensible.  reference  to  the  “Middle  Party”  in  the 


the  fishes,  nor  scare  the  sea-gulls  away.  And 
yet  you  are  not  to  despise  the  teaching  of  the 
Old  Wreck.  Nor  should  you  be  content  to 
make  it  simply  a  tide-guage,  or  a  mark  for 


still  hold  that  position  to  be  defensible.  With  reference  to  the  “Middle  Party”  in  the 

,  .,  ..,  Church,  which  Professor  Smith  regards  me  as 

In  my  judgment  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  ..  t  u  «  •  .  . 

Q  *1.  K  J  *  *  representing,  I  have  no  claim  to  this  honor. 


teachings  of  Professor  Smith  abundant  mate- 


but  have  spoken  for  myself  alone.  If  there  is 


good  fishing  grounds.  That  is  rare  injustice  ®  ®fiurge  hinging  upon  his  dwtruction  guch  a  party  (I  hope  there  is,  with  all  my 

.  J  ,  J  Tiru  .  •  XL  ©f  the  historic  trustworthiness  of  the  Scrip  .  . 


indulged  by  the  many.  What  is  the  Old 


of  the  historic  trustworthiness  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  and  not  only  is  this  the  point  at  which 


heart,  and  that  it  is  of  large  proportions) ,  it 


Wreck  to  them  as  they  stroll  or  sleep  on  the  ...  may  repudiate  my  utterances  altogether.  It 

,  -ru—  _ Jt  18  desirable  to  try  the  issue  with  him,  but  tv,.  _ 


shore?  There  is  no  sentiment  in  that  shat 


was  my  wish  to  bring  out  the  principle  around 


JTU.1  4.*#  *  4.1U  the  third  charge,  with  its  specifications,  ,.  l„ii 

tered  wood.  They  do  not  stop  for  a  fragment  1,  .  .Tn  i.j  j  ,  which  all  parties  will  have  to  gather,  in  cou- 

.  ^  ®  the  material  is  actually  selected  and  arranged  .  ,.  ...  ..  j-  i 

of  the  bravest  ship  thrown  down  on  the  way  .  v  •  •  .i.-  •  •  i  ®  tending  with  the  radical  criticism  of  the 

'  so  as  to  bring  in  this  principle.  .  if  t  _ 


they  go.  Love  and  laughter  are  too  strong  „  ,  -.u  ««  -^t-  i.  ,  l  Scriptures.  If  I  have  failed,  and  my  temerity 

.  .  -  .  ,  •  .  .  ,  .  Professor  Smith  says:  “Mr.  Nichols  has  u  •  * 

for  the  wreckage  of  whole  armies  to  break  in  ^  ..  .i.-  j  u  -  .  .  •  ,  prove  as  obnoxious  to  conservatives  as  to  lib- 

upon  them.  The  etory  of  the  wrecked  chip  ie  L'e"*  »l»»  *l>«  “•■t'i  ■'.'■"S*’  »»  »hmh 

alee  huried  in  the  drifting  eande.  Men  are  too  never  a  .  le  la  con  en  ion  a  a  tj,ja  line,  and  I  am  willing  to  foilow  Ifae 

a  .  ...  ...  L-jj  L-  ..  charge  makes  the  frusficorf/iiness  of  Scripture  ,  ,  -  .  .  .  ., 

busy  to  unearth  these  hidden  things  which  w,  lead  of  any  one  who  will  point  out  the  true 

,  ^  a.  •  ,  .  the  test  of  orthodoxy.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  „ 

have  no  material  treasures.  .  .  . ,  .1  ,  u-  u...  course  more  wisely, 

ra....  a  member  of  the  court  before  which  the  case  was  m.  ti-.j.w.- 

Still  the  silent  spar  stands  there  day  and  ,  ,  ...  n.v  ..  Twenty  years  ago  I  listened  to  Professor 


have  no  material  treasures. 

Still  the  silent  spar  stands  there  day  and 


argued  ever  had  any  such  idea.  The  Commit-  -  *  -  u  •  u- 

night,  winter  and  summer,  keeping  watch  .  .  Christlieb  in  his  magnificent  address  before 

®  ...  ..  ..  ..  4.L  .  4.  ,  tee  of  Prosecution  never  expressed  any  such  ..  „  -..-—i  „ 

over  the  sunken  hull,  the  lost  crews  only  „  ^  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  in  session  in  New 

memorial.  A  sister  spar  broke  away  and  came  “©  .  -  ,  York,  and  his  earnest  plea,  with  reference  to 

on  shore.  _ _ _  ^  cannot  say.  I  am  concerned  *i.„f  *1...  _ _ 


A  sister  spar  broke  away  and  came  j 
No  one  here  was  able  to  move  it.  j 


York,  and  his  earnest  plea,  with  reference  to 
inspiration,  that  the  Church  would  not  waste 


A  V.  X  Tx  1-11  With  the  matter  only  as  it  lies  in  my  own  .  j  ^  a-  x^  i  xv  • 

It  was  too  big  to  use.  It  was  a  helpless,  cum-  .  ,  ,  i  x  j  x-  mi-  xi_.  i  time  in  defending  outworks,  while  the  foe  was 

^  -J  ;  .r  -J  mind,  and  regulated  my  action.  The  third  ,  _ 


bering  fact,  unwieldy  and  impracticable,  .  jjgjoUows-  -v — - ...o  od  uum 

always  in  the  way.  But  in  the  great  cyclone  ^  ®  .  .  forcible  and  timely.  I  was  not  led  thereby  to 

of  last  year,  the  sea  rose  over  it,  tossed  it  like  .  “While  alleging  that  t^  Holy  Scriptures  are  ^  surrender  of  inerrancy,  nor  do  I  surrender  it 
a  cork  inland,  and  used  it  as  a  battering  ram  practice,  he  (Professor  Smith)  denies  in  fact  ^  convinced  that  this  doctrine 

on  the  foundations  of  this  very  house,  while  their  inspiration  in  the  sense  in  which  inspire-  does  not  enter  into  our  system  so  fundamentally 
the  families  sheltered  here  shivered  with  tion  is  attributed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  that  everything  must  be  staked  upon  it.  And 
fright  and  held  the  doors  against  the  pitiless  .®°|7  theiuselves,  and  by  the  persuasion  to-day  is,  that  it  is  not  at  this 

rain,  blown  with  ocean  spray  far  inshore  by  ...  point  that  the  warring  factions  of  our  Church 

♦Kk.  .../l/lan  tiamnant  Evervhndv  here  remnm.  Under  this.  Specification  Breads:  1  P.«n  he  harmonized.  Dnuhtleaa  if.  waa 


advancing  upon  the  citadel,  struck  me  as  both 
forcible  and  timely.  I  was  not  led  thereby  to 


rain,  blown  with  ocean  spray  far  inshore  by 
the  sudden  tempest.  Everybody  here  remem - 


point  that  the  warring  factions  of  our  Church 
can  be  harmonized.  Doubtless  it  was  admirable 


bers  that  night  of  terror.  The  old  spar  told  “He  teaches  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  generalship  in  Professor  Smith  to  cling  to  this 
thsm  It.  .tory  The  might  of  the  ...  which  “*'■  ''‘■on  11,  opponent. 

God  tames  by  the  sand  till  men  despise  it,  rose  ^.^nnot  be  ascertained  from  their  utterances  ®®™®  =  ^  believe  that  the  debate 


up  before  them  once  more  and  they  felt  it.  themselves.  ’ 


Behind  this  surface  life  of  men  lie  these  “pow-  Specification  4  reads :  8°©  cause  oi  irusn  wouia  nave  been  served, 

ers  of  a  world  to  come,”  these  forces  that  .  u  *  au-  •  •  «...  by  a  wider  discussion. 

create  a  new  environment.  It  is  with  them  tyjeg  jg  consistent  with  a  bias  in  the  in-  ^  ‘*'®  -A-ssembly  that  I  voted  against 

that  we  finally  have  to  reckon.  They  take  up  gpi^gd  writers  rendering  them  incapable  of  re-  tb©  accused  under  the  third  charge  with  ffreat 
the  great  facts  of  life,  as  the  tide  wave  took  cording  the  truth  of  events,  because  incapable  regret.  This  was  because  of  my  esteem  for 
up  the  Old  Wreck’s  fallen  mast,  and  make  us  of  believing  it.”  him  as  a  man,  though  I  cannot  number  him 

tremble  before  ‘-bem-  Disasters  reveal  them.  These  specifications,  and  especially  the  last,  among  my  personal  acquaintances;  because, 
troublous  times  set  them  in  motion.  The  war  .  •  .i  fi...  .  .  j  • 

of  the  mob  under  Pilate’s  window,  the  yells  of  Jr^w  w^r  I  ©f  “7  admiration  for  his  gallant  defence, 

the  Commune  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  bietoric  trustworthiness.  Now  we  will  grant  and  of  my  reluctance  to  pronounce  him  in 
the  threats  of  the  anarchist,  and  the  babble  of  *^®  Committee  made  but  little  use  of  fundamental  error.  That  regret  continues, 

the  armies  that  lately  moved  on  Washington,  them  except  as  bearing  upon  the  denial  of  in-  but  it  does  not  lead  me  to  abandon  the  cause 
are  all  voices  from  the  sea  where  the  “wrecks”  errancy.  Nevertheless,  the  charge  is  there,  of  truth  or  of  the  Scriptures, 
are  stored  up  for  great  and  final  uses.  and  the  specifications  are  there,  ano  what  ie  a  Milvobd.  Pa.,  Angnst  10, 18#4. 


would  have  been  kept  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  the  cause  of  truth  would  have  been  served. 


of  believing  it.  man,  though  I  cannot  number  him 

These  specifications,  and  especially  the  last,  among  my  personal  acquaintances ;  because, 
plainly  to  my  mind  introduce  the  issue  of  also,  of  my  admiration  for  his  gallant  defence, 
historic  trustworthiness.  Now  we  will  grant  and  of  my  reluctance  to  pronounce  him  in 


the  armies  that  lately  moved  on  Washington, 
are  all  voices  from  the  sea  where  the  “wrecks” 
are  stored  up  for  great  and  final  uses. 


Milvobd,  Pa.,  Angnst  10,  1894. 


August  16,  1894. 


August  16.  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


HOIST  WITH  HIS  OWN  PETARD. 

The  little  unpleasantness  between  Private 
Cedarquist,  of  the  regular  army,  stationed  at 
Omaha,  and  his  Major,  has  taken  a  turn  very 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  officer  in  com¬ 
mand. 

It  may  be  remembered  by  our  readers  that 
about  two  months  since  an  officer  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  army  ordered  the  men  of  a  certain  regi¬ 
ment  to  “shoot  up”  their  past  scores  upon 
Sunday,  that  the  performance  of  the  required 
duty  might  be  reported  to  headquarters.  It 
so  happened  that  in  the  command  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian  soldier  with  his  own  notions  of  what  was 
right  to  do  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  he  bluntly 
refused  to  comply  with  the  command.  Of 
course  he  was  put  in  the  guard-house,  as  was 
right  that  he  should  be.  However  unreason¬ 
able  or  unjust  an  order  in  the  army,  its  re¬ 
dress  must  come  otherwise  than  through  re¬ 
bellion.  By  a  court-martial  the  private  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  of 
some  months,  with  loss  of  pay. 

But  meanwhile  the  Secretary  of  War  has 
had  his  attention  called  to  a  general  order  is¬ 
sued  in  1862  by  President  Lincoln,  and  reiter 
ated  not  many  years  since  by  President  Harri¬ 
son,  commanding  that  all  such  unnecessary 
drills  and  duties  on  the  Lord’s  Day  should 
cease.  And  the  result  is  that  Private  Cedar¬ 
quist  is  discharged  from  custody  and  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  department  of  the  Platte 
instructed  to  try  the  Major  in  the  case  for  dis 
obedience  to  a  general  order  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  whole  army. 

One  can  imagine  the  rapid  alternations  of 
surprise. exultation,  and  chagrin  through  which 
the  gentleman  with  the  silver  leaves  upon  his 
shoulder  must  have  passed  in  the  course  of 
these  few  weeks.  To  be  bearded  by  a  private 
soldier  was  intolerable.  With  one  hand  he 
flings  him  into  prison.  But  quick  as  thought 
a  still  stronger  hand  is  upon  hie  own  gold- 
laced  collar,  and  he  finds  himself  dropped  over 
the  precipice.  It  is  seldom,  even  in  the  dreams 
of  fancy,  that  poetic  justice  is  so  speedily 
meted  out.  It  is  a  prettier  turn  of  fortune’s 
wheel  than  Shakspeare  himself  dreamed  of  in 
Shylock’s  curse  come  home  to  roost.  And  it 
ought  to  be  a  reminder  to  petty  tyrants  every¬ 
where,  that  while  it  may  be  necessary  to  clothe 
them  at  times  with  a  little  brief  authority,  the 
exercise  of  that  in  mere  fantastic  tricks  is 
likely  to  make  more  than  “the  angels  weep.” 


POLITICAL  HERESY. 

For  what  is  so  designated  in  the  charges 
made  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely  is  put 
on  trial  by  the  Regents  of  Wisconsin  Univer¬ 
sity.  We  cannot  speak  in  any  detail  of  this 
new  heresy  trial.  But  we  know  something 
about  such  trials  in  general,  and  are  inclined 
to  extend  a  hand  of  sympathy,  at  least,  to  the 
man  who  is  commanded  to  change  his  convic 
tions  or  step  down  from  his  chair.  Supposing 
always  that  a  man  holds  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  truth,  so  long  as  he  is  not  convicted 
of  holding  a  falsehood,  there  can  be  no  sum¬ 
mary  abridgement  of  his  rights  or  privileges 
without  grave  injustice.  That  which  will 
prove  Professor  Ely  to  be  “politically  hereti¬ 
cal,  ”  that  is,  an  unsafe  teacher  of  the  youth  of 
one  of  our  States,  will  not  be  the  fact  that  he 
differs  from  his  accuser  or  from  his  judges 
on  social  questions.  It  will  have  to  be  shown 
that  his  views  are  radically  erroneous  and 
inconsistent  with  loyal  citizenship.  We  can¬ 
not  believe  that  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 


relations  of  men  or  classes  of  men  to  each  wisest  pastor  to  act  as  the  volunteer  arbitrator 
other  and  to  the  State,  is  ever  treason  to  a  in  a  dispute  as  to  wages  and  dividends, 
true  government.  The  new  science  of  social-  Whether  $1.60  a  day  is  too  little  for  labor,  or 
ism  has  given  us  some  surprises,  but  we  have  4.85  per  cent,  the  average  return  upon  capital 
not  yet  heard  its  final  word.  The  questions  engaged  in  manufactures  is  too  much  for  divr- 
which  this  new  science  comes  to  help  our  dends,  the  minister  in  the  pulpit  is  not  oallad' 
older  political  economy  to  settle,  are  such  upon  to  know.  He  is  not  to  mistake  hia 
as  to  demand  time,  and  even  trial, to  prove  the  functions  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  for  those 
answers.  of  a  professor  of  political  economy.  He  is  no- 

The  data  for  decisions  that  shall  be  re-  more  competent  to  decide  what  constitutes  “a 
garded  as  final  are  yet  wanting.  In  the  living  wage”  in  Italy  and  what  in  Americar 
meantime,  there  is  a  wide  range  for  the  than  before  he  took  ordination  vows.  He  is 
thoughts  and  sensibilities  of  students  and  no  more  wise  to  determine  what  wages  Mr. 
teachers.  One  of  the  richest  contributions  to  Pullman  ought  to  pay  than  he  is  to  decide 
this  new  science  is  a  conscientious  devotion  what  tariff  the  nation  should  exact  on  sugar, 
of  time  and  toil  to  its  advancement.  Every  It  is  his  privilege  and  it  is  his  duty  to  de¬ 
man  has  a  line  of  work  peculiar  to  himself,  dare  those  principles  which  should  underlie 
It  is  not  necessarily  a  complete  system,  but  all  contracts  and  all  governments ;  but  it  is 
something  that  will  be  available  when  the  neither  his  privilege  nor  his  duty  to  decide 
great  whole  is  brought  together.  We  do  not  between  buyer  and  seller  the  price  at  which 
believe  it  possible  yet  to  make  good  a  charge  labor  should  be  sold  or  money  loaned. 

of  “political  heresy”  against  an  honest  and  - 

unselfish  investigator.  The  public  mind  is  THE  DREAD  MICROBE, 

sensitive  on  social  questions  to  an  unusual  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  this  new  dis- 
degree.  It  would  be  almost  a  practical  impos-  closure  ?”  Are  we  to  have  no  peace,  no  place 
sibility  to  try  a  teacher  without  making  him  of  refuge,  no  relief?  Already  we  are  driven  to 
a  criminal  at  the  start  by  simply  attributing  distraction  by  the  horrid  suggestions  of  our 
to  his  teaching  the  recent  labor  troubles  and  bacteriologists,  and  still  the  bacillus  family 
outbreaks  in  the  West.  The  task  of  the  Re-  grows.  What  we  once  fondly  believed  to  be 
gents  in  such  an  investigation  is  one  of  great  confined  to  the  old  vinegar  cask,  which  was 
difficulty  as  well  as  delicacy.  The  perils  of  regarded  as  the  sporting  ground  of  nimble 
injustice  under  the  guise  of  justice  are  greater  mites,  first  or  second  cousins  to  those  some- 
than  the  peril  of  heresy.  And  unless  the  times  found  in  cheese,  has  now  come  to  be 
State  authorities  are  defied  openly,  as  well  as  an  invader  of  earth,  air,  and  water,  universal 
theoretically,  there  is  no  peril  in  any  man’s  and  all  pervading,  threatening  the  whole 
hypothesis  or  theory.  The  Superintendent  human  family  alike,  regardless  of  condition, 
must  have  irrefragable  proof  that  his  charge  age,  or  precaution.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
is  true,  before  he  brings  it.  There  must  be  a  Scotch  paper,  recently  calling  attention  to 
no  mere  personal  judgment  of  what  is  or  is  these  new  invaders  of  our  life,  styles  the  men 
not  political  “orthodoxy.”  Above  all,  politics  of  science  who  are  enlarging  our  knowledge 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  trial,  of  them,  “painful  persons.”  Science,  they 
We  learn  sometimes  how  large  patriotism  is  say,  is  without  emotion,  and  so  is  money, 
when  we  find  what  diverse  political  views  it  Yet  the  love  of  one  is  called  the  “root  of  all 
covers.  Men  whom  we  call  heretics  have  done  evil,”  and  the  fear  excited  by  these  disclosures 
good  service  to  Church  and  State.  A  govern  of  science  is  something  like  that,  a  source  of 
ment  like  ours  is  not  easily  put  in  peril  by  discomfort  and  anxiety  already  very  serious, 
theories.  The  “practical  politician”  is  our  We  implore  the  searchers  for  new  species  of 
bane  and  the  State’s  worst  foe.  microbe  to  withhold  their  discoveries  from  the 

'  . . -  defenceless  public.  Is  there  not  a  limit  be- 

THE  CHURCH  NOT  A  JUDGE.  yond  which  the  announcement  of  fresh  hor- 

We  were  talking  the  other  day  with  a  minis-  rors  may  be  forbidden  for  the  prevention  of 
ter  who  preached  his  first  sermon  during  the  cruelty?  What  enjoyment  of  the  good  things 
first  year  of  the  civil  war.  His  meditations  of  this  world  can  we  have  when  every  sense 
were  not  altogether  pleasant,  for  he  remem-  becomes  an  open  door  for  the  inrush  of  the 
bered  how  simple  many  a  problem  looked  to  bacillus  hordes  I  A  change  of  air  or  diet  is 
him  in  the  twenties  of  his  life  that  were  too  only  a  change  of  bacteria.  The  purest  waters 
deep  for  him  in  the  fifties.  He  could  then  not  conceal  microbes  of  varied  shape  and  degrees 
only  draw  a  dividing  line  between  classes  and  of  ferocity.  Even  the  “healing  springs,”  are 
duties,  but  draw  it  dark  and  draw  it  wide,  favorite  hunting  grounds  of  these  liers-in-wait 
He  keeps  a  good  many  of  his  war  sermons  for  eager  drinkers.  And  the  fine  dust  of  the 
still  as  sorrowful  reminders  of  zeal  that  o’er  palace  car  on  which  one  flies  to  pastures  new, 
leaped  itself  and  fell  “on  t’other  side.”  is  the  rendezvous  of  countless  hosts  that  have 

We  are  not  quite  sure  but  that  some  breth-  followed  or  feasted  former  travellers.  Job, 
ren  of  to-day  in  their  presentation  of  socio-  who  to  his  woes  did  not  add  the  knowledge  of 
logical  themes  will  say  many  things  to  be  the  “pathogenic  bacillus,”  seems  to  have  had 
pondered  in  the  future  with  regret,  perhaps  a  prevision  of  the  misery  of  us  who  must  con- 
with  shame.  The  struggles  of  the  poor,  how-  sciously  become  an  abomination  to  ourselves 
ever  misdirected  and  abortive,  excite  a  sym-  by  drinking  in  this  new  form  of  iniquity  like 
pathy  so  profound  that  in  contemplating  them  water.  And  the  "filthy  lucre”  which  Sidney 
it  is  difficult  to  preserve  a  judicial  temper.  Smith  discovered  in  a  one  pound  note  current 
The  usurpation  of  governmental  functions  among  his  countrymen  of  the  North,  has  its 
on  the  part  of  secret  societies,  the  setting  counterpart  in  any  one  of  us  who  is  npt  kept 
aside  of  representatives  of  the  whole  people  quarantined  from  infection  under  "germ- 
chosen  by  a  free  ballot,  is  so  destructive  of  all  light”  regulations.  Verily  this  is  a  hard  case, 
liberty  that  the  patriot  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  What  a  price  is  this  to  pay  for  knowledge, 
for  the  partisan  in  the  vigor  of  his  protests,  when  ignorance  is  a  bliss  that  we  have  lost  as 
Between  this  Scylla  and  this  Charybdis  the  man  lost  Eden,  by  a  desire  to  know  1 
minister  of  the  gospel  is  wise  who  can  answer  There  is  one  ground  of  assurance  in  the 
the  demands  of  both  appellants  in  the  Master’s  fact  that  we  still  live.  The  microbe  has  done 
words,  “Man,  who  made  me  a  ruler  or  a  di  his  worst  with  us,  yet  we  survive.  Happily 
vider  over  you?”  or  unhappily,  he  is  not  visible  to  the  unaided 

While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  always  to  sight.  Here  is  our  chance.  Let  ns  resolutely 
stand  for  justice  and  for  order,  for  the  wel-  refuse  to  recognize  him.  Give  him  over  to 
fare  of  the  laborer  and  for  the  authority  of  the  doctors  of  science  ®o  discover  and  classify, 
the  state,  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  and  to  the  doctors  of  medicine  to  doaa  with 
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drugs.  But  steadfastly  close  your  eyes  and 
your  minds  te  the  fact  of  his  existence.  If 
he  has  sensibility,  and  he  is  credited  with  it, 
this  cut  direct  will  disconcert,  and  in  fact, 
discomfit  him.  His  power  to  harm  a  man  of 
Bound  body  and  sane  appetite,  lies  altogether 
in  the  realm  of  -the  unseen  and  the  fanciful. 
If  the  microbe  is  a  product  of  nature,  so  are 
we.  If  we  find  him  in  strange  places,  he  may 
be  really  no  stranger,  nor  necessarily  a  foe. 
Possibly  be  is  more  often  our  friend  and  ser¬ 
vant  in  secret,  so  long  as  we  do  not  spoil  him 
by  undue  notice.  And  as  for  the  thirty  odd 
varieties  of  him  said  to  be  found  in  the  dregs 
of  a  sacramental  cup.  we  incline  to  doubt  that 
he  crept  from  the  lips  of  women  or  the  mus¬ 
taches  of  men.  He  grew,  it  may  be.  naturally 
and  innocently  in  the  wine  specially  provided 
for  the  occasion. 


A  MI8TAKS  AND  A  MI88TATEMKNT. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  prints  an  attorney’s 
argument  to  prove  that  the  minority  of  our 
General  Assembly  have  no  right  to  seek  a 
change  of  heart  for  the  majority.  He  as¬ 
sumes  that  they  have  attained  unto  perfection 
and  that  it  is  sacrilege  to  labor  for  their 
further  improvement.  The  singular  thing 
about  it  is  that  anybody  can  take  such  a  man 
seriously  long  enough  to  print  a  whole  col¬ 
umn  of  his  mistakes  and  misstatement  of  a 
very  simple  matter.  The  lawyer  who  never 
sought  a  reversal  of  an  unjust  decision,  be 
cause  he  believed  the  judge  and  jury  to  be 
infallible,  is  not  a  funnier  bird  than  this  one 
who  declares  and  toils  to  prove  that  an  appeal 
from  one  Assembly  to  another  of  improved 
temper  and  finer  intelligence  is  “anarchy,” 
“revolution,”  and  the  like  pertinent  agitation. 

We  simply  notice  this  argument,  not  to  give 
it  prominence  which  it  does  not  merit,  but  to 
point  out  the  absurdity  of  it,  coming  as  it  does 
from  the  attorney  of  the  other  side.  He  seems 
to  be  afraid  that  the  verdict  he  got  from 
his  own  “packed  jury”  may  be  upset  by  the 
diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  jurymen 
of  the  future,  and  proceeds  to  denounce  all 
who  seek  to  enlighten  them.  Who  is  it  in 
this  case  that  is  afraid  of  light? 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  blessed  rain  has  come,  and  in  many 
parts  of  our  country  it  brings  almost  literally 
a  new  hope*of  life.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thou¬ 
sands,  of  western  homes  have  been  abandoned 
from  sheer  impossibility  of  support  from  them  ; 
the  western  prairies  are  in  many  cases  alive 
with  trains  of  wagons,  farmers  and  their 
families  fleeing  before  the  face  of  famine. 
The  drought  has  been  almost  unprecedented  ; 
but  it  is  happily  not  too  late  to  save  some  of 
the  crops.  Grass  and  potatoes,  it  is  said,  are 
utterly  destroyed  in  large  sections,  but  corn 
may  yet  be  saved,  at  least  to  some  extent. 
The  Iowa  crop,  for  example,  is  figured  at 
about  one  half  the  largest  crop  on  record.  In 
Kansas,  about  a  third  of  a  crop  is  expected. 
Nebraska  will  have  enough  for  herself,  but 
none  to  sell.  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota 
will  be  far  below  the  average.  These,  of 
course,  are  hasty  estimates.  Should  rain  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  week,  the  outlook  may  be  better. 


On  another  page  will  be  found  an  interesting 
letter  from  a  young  medical  missionary  in 
China,  in  which  the  writer  alludes  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  plague  now  raging  there  shall 
be  carried  to  foreign  countries  through  the 
unsanitary  condition  of  Hong  Kong.  The 
letter  was  written  a  month  ago,  but  the  latest 
advices  from  China  show  that  this  apprehen- 
aion  was  not  unfounded.  There  now  seems  to 
be  a  possibility  that  the  port  of  Hong  Kong 
will  be  closed  as  the  only  means  of  safety 


against  such  a  possibility.  This  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  most  unfortunate  necessity,  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  one.  Hong  Kong  is  the 
chief  Chinese  port  of  export,  and  the  loss  to 
com  merce  of  even  its  temporary  closing  would 
be  very  great.  The  city  is  under  British  rule, 
having  been  won  from  China  in  the  so  called 
opium  war  of  1841.  It  is  an  important  mili¬ 
tary  and  commercial  port,  and  the- summer 
resort  of  English  residents  in  other  Chinese 
cities.  There  is  no  reason  except  the  incorri¬ 
gible  prejudices  of  the  Chinese,  a  glimpse  of 
which  is  given  in  Dr.  Fulton’s  letter,  why  the 
city  should  not  be  a  peculiarly  healthy  one. 
Situated  on  one  of  the  Ladrone  Islands,  it  lies 
on  the  slope  of  a  towering  mountain,  with 
facilities  for  perfect  drainage  and  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  pure  water.  In  fact,  the  English  por¬ 
tion  of  the  town  is  in  excellent  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  at  the  present  time,  but  the  Chinese 
quarter  is  a  place  of  unimaginable  filth,  and 
a  veritable  plague  spot.  At  present  a  strict 
quarantine  of  vessels  from  that  port  has  kept 
the  plague  from  spreading,  but  it  is  lamenta¬ 
ble  that  such  a  hotbed  of  contagion  should  be 
permitted  to  exist. 


It  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  Dr.  Cuyler’s 
letters  that  his  summer’s  sojourn  in  Europe 
has  been  very  pleasant — the  occasion  of  renew¬ 
ing  many  valued  friendships,  and  withal  (as 
we  learn  from  other  sources  than  his  own  cor¬ 
respondence)  of  many  spontaneous  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  Among  all  our  min 
isters,  not  one  was  better  fitted  or  better  en 
titled  by  the  spirit  of  his  writings  and  labors 
for  now  full  fifty  years,  to  represent  us  on  the 
grand  occasion  of  the  jubilee  of  the  great 
Christian  Association  movement  in  London, 
than  was  he.  And  it  is  “the  truth  of  history” 
only  to  here  note,  a  little  in  advance  of  his 
return  home,  that  he  acquitted  himself  in  Ex¬ 
eter  Hall  on  the  Jubilee  Day  in  a  manner  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  high  occasion.  His  speech  was 
thought  to  be  “the  strongest  be  had  made  in 
many  a  year,”  and  surely  that  is  saying  much. 
That  he  was  listened  to  with  favor,  even  par 
tiality,  may  be  true.  Indeed,  the  feeling 
towards  him  came  out  at  the  introductory 
assembly  in  Exeter  Hall  in  a  way  that  must 
quite  have  surprised,  if  it  did  not  embarrass 
him  for  the  moment.  The  various  proceedings 
had  gone  on  under  the  chairmanship  of  Arch- 
dacon  Sinclair  for  a  long  time,  and  the  hour 
bad  become  late,  when  there  were  vigorous 
calls  for  “Cuyler,  Cuyler!”  Being  prompt- 
ly  called  up  by  Sir  George  Williams,  Dr.  Cuy¬ 
ler  arose  and  uttered  only  these  brief  words : 
“  As  the  hour  is  late,  and  I  shall  have  another 
opportunity  to  address  you,  I  now  utter  only 
this  one  sentence — The  America  of  George 
Washington  sends  a  cargo  of  loving  saluta 
tions  to  George  Williams!”  As  he  uttered 
these  words  with  great  emotion  and  thrilling 
tones,  the  Chairman,  Sir  George,  arose,  and 
the  speaker  warmly  embraced  him.  The 
Chairman  responded  to  the  embrace,  while  the 
whole  audience  arose,  clapping,  cheering,  and 
waving  handkerchiefs  with  immense  enthusi¬ 
asm.  “  It  was  a  scene,  ”  says  the  foreign  paper 
from  which  we  quote,  “not  to  be  forgotten— 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  true  hearts,  rep 
resenting  faithfully  the  brotherly  love  linking 
both  nations,  giving  the  keynote  to  all  the 
subsequent  meetings.”  Dr.  Cuyler’s  appoint¬ 
ments  have  been  as  numerous  as  time  permit¬ 
ted.  Just  before  sailing  (by  the  Etruria)  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  address  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Christian  Endeavorers,  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  teachers  of  Liverpool,  thus  leaving 
off  in  another  city  where  he  began  in  great 
London ! 


The  reopening  of  the  Long  Beach  Hqtel 
during  the  present  season  seems  to  have  proved 
a  marked  success  in  spite  of  Congress  and  the 
hard  times.  It  was  closed  last  year,  but  it  has 
been  transferred  to  the  bands  of  a  new  com¬ 
pany,  who  are  conducting  its  affairs  on  a 
different  basis.  The  announement  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  parliament  of  six  weeks’  duration  for  the 
discussion  of  literary,  educational,  religious, 
and  reformatory  matters,  with  no  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicating  beverages,  has  resulted  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  change  in  the  character  of  the  patron¬ 
age.  Heavy  drinkers  and  all  the  classes  and 
objects  of  pleasure  and  of  pursuit  which  they 
are  supposed  to  repi^esent,  have  no  longing  for 
such  a  resort.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
love  quiet  and  good  order,  and  who  are  glad 
to  consult  the  interests  of  the  mind  and  the 
heart  as  well  as  of  the  appetite,  are  specially 
attracted.  They  desire  a  good  place  for  their 
wives  and  families.  The  discussions  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  philan¬ 
thropy,  reform,  also  prove  to  such  persons  a 
real  attraction.  The  prices  at  Long  Beach  have 
been  reasonable,  and  yet  so  generous  has  been 
the  patronage  of  the  public  that  the  season  has 
been  a  prosperous  one.  Much  of  the  time  the 
place  has  been  thronged  by  a  cultivated  and 
every  way  desirable  class  of  people.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  whiskey  is  not  neces-' 
sarily  the  sheet  anchor  of  a  summer  resort. 
The  parliament  has  been  a  success,  not  so 
much  in  the  number  of  attendants  as  in  the 
character  of  the  exercises,  and  the  general  in¬ 
fluence  exerted.  Next  year  will  doubtless  wit¬ 
ness  a  similar  movement,  with  improved  plans 
and  a  larger  measure  of  public  appreciation. 
The  Congress  of  Religions,  to  which  one  whole 
week  was  given,  was  a  new  feature  in  our 
American  “Chautauqua”  movements,  and  it 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
all  the  weeks.  The  papers  and  addresses,  pre¬ 
senting  great  variety,  were  marked  by  ability 
and  were  given  in  a  popular  form  which  well 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  such  subjects  c  ay 
deeply  interest  the  people.  Dr.  Ellinwood’s 
address  (of  which  we  give  a  summary  on  an¬ 
other  page)  was  listened  to  with  marked  in¬ 
terest  and  attention  throughout.  This  partic¬ 
ular  feature  of  the  Congress  will  probably  be 
repeated.  The  present  week,  beginning  Au¬ 
gust  18th,  is  devoted  to  Temperance. 


Christians  of  every  denomination  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Bible  Conference  annually  held  at 
Northfield,  and  indeed,  in  all  the  good  work 
that  goes  on  there.  The  twelfth  annual  con¬ 
ference  closed  last  Sunday,  and  very  happily, 
with  the  announcement  that  the  long  needed 
chapel  at  Mt.  Hermon  is  to  be  given  by  Mrs. 
George  Wilcox  of  Brooklyn,  in  memory  of  her 
father,  the  sainted  Dr.  Budington,  long  of 
Clinton  avenue  Congregational  Church.  Thus 
equipped,  the  work  of  the  Mt.  Hermon  school 
will  be  more  than  ever  efficient.  The  attend¬ 
ance  at  this  year’s  Bible  Conference  is  un¬ 
precedented.  Never  in  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  the  Bible  so  eagerly,  so  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  so  affectionately  studied  as  now. 
It  is  impossible  but  that  the  fruits  of  this 
study  will  shortly  be  apparent  in  a  change 
both  in  conduct  and  in  the  standards  of  ac¬ 
tion.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  often  said  of  late, 
that  the  Church  needs  to  be  converted  to 
Christianity,  she  is  certainly  taking  the  right 
method  in  the  study  of  the  Bible. 


Prof.  Hoyt  of  Auburn  would  have  pastor 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  influence — but  evi¬ 
dently  all  according  to  knowledge  and  a  wise 
discretion.  He  would  have  them  alert  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  immediate,  as  well  as  the  more  re¬ 
mote  welfare  of  their  people.  His  excellent 
paper  is  on  page  11. 
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1  60  A-FI8HIN6. 

Dear  Evangelist: — How  pleasantly  this  sen¬ 
tence  falls  on  the  ear,  these  sultry  summer 
days, — Vado  piscari,  as  the  Vulgate  hath  it; 
Hupago  halteuein,  in  St.  John’s  own  Greek, 
and  Wyckliffe’s  “I  go  for  to  fysche,"  and 
Tyndale’s  “I  goo  afysching,”  are  far  less  at¬ 
tractive  than  our  King  James’.  Those  ver¬ 
sions  call  attention  to  their  peculiar  form  of 
words,  but  ours  recalls  the  early  feelings 
which  made  us  like  to  hear  this  passage  read. 
For  in  those  earlier  days  never  was  it  heard 
from  the  pulpit  or  at  home  without  recalling 
past  adventures  with  hook  and  line,  or  with¬ 
out  evoking  visions  of  the  future,  when  the 
trout-brook  would  yield  its  occupants  to  pa¬ 
tience  and  quiet  skill ;  or  without  awaking 
from  its  slumber  in  my  memory  such  lines  of 
Jjoetiy  as  revealed  the  love  of  nature  in 
its  various  phases,  and  described  the  times 
and  seasons  most  favorable  to  the  fisherman. 
My  boyish  taste  found  most  delight  in 

“When  from  the  bosom  of  a  dropping  cloud 
A  gentle  rain  descends—'’ 

for  then  was  the  time  to  “go  a-fisbing.  ” 

Nor  in  later  days  have  these  New  Testament 
words  lost  their  suggestive  charm.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  still,  and  for  a  moment  only,  do  they 
withhold  the  reverent  attention  from  the  sa¬ 
cred  scene  of  the  early  dawn  and  our  reappear¬ 
ing  Lord. 

I  have  heard  good  serious  people  express  sur¬ 
prise  at  Peter’s  words.  “How  could  he,"  said 
they,  “think  of  such  a  thing  as  going  a-fishing 
after  the  overwhelming  and  terrible  events  of 
those  last  few  days,  in  which  he  bore  so  dis¬ 
tressing  and  so  sad  a  part?”  But  this  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to  say 
and  do.  After  the  tension  of  the  Passover  week, 
and  the  subsequent  days  with  their  astound¬ 
ing  revelations,  his  powers  must  hav»»  been 
superhuman,  could  they  have  continu.  d  firm 
with  no  relief.  He  must  go  away  from  man. 
He  must  have  the  solitude  of  nature,  with  its 
quiet  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  Change 
of  scene,  of  tlA>ught,  of  occupation, —an  abso¬ 
lute  contrast  for  a  little  while,  at  least,  his 
human  nature  demands.  The  lake,  the  night, 
the  stars,  the  boat,  the  storm,  the  nets,  give  a 
needed  distraction  to  the  exhausted  soul. 

The  Bible  would  have  one  less  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  divinely-human  book, 
had  this  incident  been  omitted.  There  would 
have  been  one  less  token  of  its  perfect  adapta¬ 
tion  to  human  needs,  had  St.  John  not  been 
prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  remember  and 
record  the  words,  “I  go  a-fishing. ”  We  have 
constant  proof  that  men  must  have  relief  from 
the  intensity  of  the  strain  which  great  and 
prolonged  excitement  causes.  What  else  made 
Dr.  Gray  of  The  Interior  hurry  away  so  early 
in  the  summer  to  his  lodge  in  the  wilderness 
of  northern  Wisconsin  but  exhaustion  from 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Com¬ 
mittee  for  securing  the  absolute  control  of  our 
theological  seminaries?  What  made  Dr. 
Charles  Thompson  seek  the  same  “boundless 
contiguity  of  shade”  but  the  strain  from  the 
manifestation  of  such  a  spirit  of  hot  sectarian¬ 
ism  at  Saratoga  as  led  the  Commissioners  to 
reject  a  report  which  bad  a  direct  tendency 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  our  Savior’s  prayer 
“that  they  all  may  be  one?”  What  led  our 
beloved  Dr.  Field  to  seek  “fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new”  in  the  Alaskan  Archipelago  but 
the  same  grief  and  exhaustion  of  soul  and 
body.  What  else  sends  so  many  over  the  sea, 
to  the  mountains,  to  the  forests,  and  to  the 
brooks  that  run  among  the  hills,  but  the  same 
overpowering  need  of  a  contrast  to  the  oppres¬ 
siveness  and  strain  of  life?  Nothing  but  con¬ 
tact  with  nature  and  a  full  surrender  to  its 
rule  can  “soothe  the  throbbing  passions  into 
peace.  ” 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

An  interesting  relic  of  bygone  days  was  un¬ 
covered  last  Monday  by  the  workmen  wbo  are 
engaged  in  preparing  the  site  of  the  old  Tenth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Twelfth  and  Walnut 
Streets,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Episcopal 
Diocesan  House..  While  the  men  were  demol¬ 
ishing  the  wall  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
structure  they  came  upon  a  protruding  stone 
near  the  bottom,  which  subsequent  examina¬ 
tion  proved  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  the  old 
church.  They  cut  around  it  carefully  and  re¬ 
moved  it  at  once,  without  waiting  to  remove 
the  stones  above  it.  It  was  of  Pennsylvania 
bluestone,  in  two  parts,  the  upper  portion,  or 
capstone,  having  cut  upon  it  the  letters, 
“  William  H.  ”  It  was  two  feet  five  inches  thick, 
and  nineteen  inches  long.  It  had  inscribed 
on  it  in  capitals,  “Pa..  1828”,  and  “J.  K., 
1828  ”  In  the  centre  was  a  round  hole,  in 
which  had  been  placed  a  druggist’s  ordinary 
six-inch  jar,  the  glass  stopper  of  which  had 
been  hermetically  sealed  after  the  contents 
had  been  placed  therein.  These  consisted 
merely  of  a  silver  half  dollar  and  a  large  cop¬ 
per  c'^nt  of  the  issue  of  1828,  enclosed  in 
brown  pap^r,  which  were  but  little  dulled  by 
age,  and  a  sheet  of  manuscript  closely  rolled 
to  fit  inside  the  jar.  It  was  a  well  written 
document,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
though  damp,  and  when  exposed  to  air  and 
light  the  writing  seemed  liable  to  fade.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

“The  cornerstone  of  the  Tenth  Presbyterian 
Church  was  laid  July  14,  1828,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  by  Ashbel  Green,  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  of  said  city,  John  Quincy  Adams 
being  President  of  the  United  States,  John 
Andrew  Shultz,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Joseph  Watson  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia. 

“The  enterprise  of  building  this  house  for 
the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God  was  con¬ 
ceived,  undertaken,  and  the  funds  for  the 
erection  of  the  same  were  principally  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  following  gentlemen,  who  acted 
as  a  Building  Committee,  viz:  John  Stille, 
Furman  Learning,  James  Kerr,  Solomon  Allen, 
George  Ralston,  William  Brown.  In  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  this  edifice  the  architect  was  William 
Strickland  ;  the  carpenter  and  builder,  James 
Leslie ;  the  bricklayers,  A.  and  E.  Robbins. 
When  the  stone  was  laid  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  were  enjoying  perfect  peace,  and 
zealously  engaged  in  promoting  agricultural, 
mechanical,  and  industrial  impovements,  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  enterprises.  Steamboat  naviga¬ 
tion  was  much  in  use.  Of  our  canals  and  rail¬ 
roads  some  were  completed  and  many  more 
were  planned  and  commenced.  For  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  good  morals  and  Christian  piety  in¬ 
fant  Sunday-schwls  and  Bible  classes  had  been 
instituted,  the  Bible  and  tract  societies 
formed,  missions,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
commenced  and  successfully  prosecuted. 

“The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  consisted  of  16  Synods,  90  Presbyteries, 
1,285  ministers,  1,968  congregations,  and  146,- 
808  communicants.  The  house  of  which  this 
is  the  cornerstone,  is  ever  to  be  considered  as 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  one  only  living 
and  true  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
In  it  no  doctrine  ought  ever  to  be  taught,  no 
worship  ever  attempted,  not  consistent  with  a 
belief  of  the  unity  and  personality  of  the  God¬ 
head,  the  natural  and  deep  depravity  of  man,' 
the  atonement  and  intercession  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
the  renewing  and  sanctifying  infiufmces  of  the' 
Holy  Spirit  in  life,  or  sincere  obedience  to  all 
the  commands  of  God,  and  a  future  state  of 
endless  rewards  and  punishments.  And  may 
many  souls  be  won  to  God  in  this  His  temple 


on  earth  that  shall  be  translated  to  the  glori¬ 
ous  worship  and  eternal  bliss  of  'the  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  ’  ” 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hoge  Pleasanton,  who  died 
last  week  left  many  legacies  to  various  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church :  the 
Bethel  Church  for  Seamen,  $800 ;  the  trustees 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Domestic  Mis¬ 
sions,  $8,000;  the  Presbyterian  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  $5,000,  in  trust  for  the  Ministerial  Relief 
Fund ;  the  trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Princeton,  $6,000  for  the 
endowment  of  one  cr  more  scholarships  in  the 
name  of  her  parents,  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Hoge ;  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Education, 
$8,000;  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  $8,006;  the  Presbyterian  Home  for 
Widows  and  Single  Women,  $8,000,  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  foundation  in  the  name  of  “Elizabeth 
Pleasanton ;”  the  Philadelphia  Home  for  Incur¬ 
ables,  $10,000,  to  endow  two  free  beds  in  per¬ 
petuity,  in  the  name  of  her  brother,  Thomas 
H.  Hoge ;  the  Franklin  Reformatory  for  Ine¬ 
briates,  $5,000,  to  endow  a  free  bed  in  the 
name  of  “  Elizabeth  Pleasanton”  ;  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Hospital,  $25,000,  to  endow 'a  separate 
ward  to  be  known  as  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hoge 
Ward,  to  be  assigned  to  such  class  of  oases  as 
the  trustees  of  the  hospital  may  designate; 
the  Presbyterian  Orphanage,  $5,000  io  endow 
a  cottage,  to  be  known  as  “The  Elizabeth 
Hoge  Pleasanton  Cottage,”  and  the  further 
sum  of  $2,000  to  furnish  and  equip  it. 

Besides  these  absolute  bequests  on  the  death 
of  a  niece,  the  sum  of  $20,000  will  be  divided 
equally  between  the  Presbyterian  Home  for 
Widows  and  Single  Women,  the  Presbyterian 
Orphanage,  the  Home  for  Incurables,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Pleasanton  was  the  wife  of  General 
Pleasanton,  who  died  just  one  week  before 
her.  She  was  long  an  active  member  of  the 
Tenth  Presbyterian  Church,  and  lived  to  the 
good  old  age  of  eighty -three. 

The  Hon.  John  Wanamaker  has  just  returned 
from  Europe  after  an  absence  of  three  months. 
Mr.  Wanamaker  attended  the  International 
Convention  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  in  London,  in  which  he  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part.  Since  the  Convention  he  has  been 
on  the  Continent,  chiefiy  at  Paris  and  Carls¬ 
bad.  Mr.  Wanamaker’s  great  Bible  Class 
in  Bethany  is  making  preparations  for  a 
reception  to  their  teacher  during  the  coming 
week.  The  class  numbers  about  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  members — adults  of  both  sexes.  The 
August  number  of  “The  Friendly  Hand,” 
a  monthly  paper  issued  by  the  class,  contains 
a  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Wanamaker,  and  a  letter 
written  by  him  from  Carlsbad,  in  which  he 
tells  a  good  deal  about  that  famous  place. 
Mr.  Wanamaker  received  a  royal  welcome  at 
Bethany  on  Sunday. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Mr.  Wanamaker  has 
Fonie  large  plans  for  new  work  at  Bethany. 
He  desires  to  make  it  the  most  helpful  place 
possible  to  the  several  thousand  people  who 
are  attached  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
church  and  Sunday-school,  not  only  in  the  line 
of  religious  privileges,  but  in  lines  of  practical 
and  industrial  education,  including  whatever 
will  help  young  people,  with  limited  opportu¬ 
nities,  to  make  the  most  of  their  life.  It  is 
too  early  yet  to  write  more  definitely. 

J.  R.  Millbb. 


The  Presbyterian  church  of  Portland,  Me., 
has  recently  extended  an  invitation  to  sup¬ 
ply  its  pulpit  for  one  year  to  Rev.  Henry  Mo- 
Gilvary  of  Dresden,  N.  Y.  Mr.  MoGilvary  is 
a  recent  graduate  of  Auburn  Seminary.  He 
A'’ill  find  here  an  inviting  field,  and  one  that 
Trill  demand  the  full  exercise  of  all  his  gifts 
and  graces. 
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OUR  MISSIONARIES  AND  THE  PLAOUE. 

From  a  private  letter  from  Dr.  Mary  H. 
Fulton,  a  very  succeaaful  medical  missionary 
in  China,  stationed  at  Canton  : 

Cavton,  China,  June  18,  IW*. 

I  almost  feel  as  though  you  were  here  with 
us  in  China,  and  it  is  the  same  with  Mrs. 
Cuyler,  whose  photograph  stands  on  one  of 
our  mantels  and  watches  all  I  do,  and  hears 
all  I  say  when  in  that  room  I 
My  brother  had  a  delightful  letter  by  last 
mail  from  Dr.  Cuyler ;  his  sunny  disposition 
and  great,  loving  heart  seem  to  permeate 
each  sentence.  We  greatly  wish  he  might 
extend  his  tour  to  embrace  Canton.  Just 
now,  however,  it  would  not  be  pleasant  for 
any  tourist  on  account  of  the  “Berbonic 
Plague.  ” 

It  began  its  ravages  in  Canton,  and  has  car¬ 
ried  into  eternity  many  thousands  of  these 
poor,  degraded,  deluded  heathen.  No  advice, 
no  warnings,  no  threatenings  could  prevail 
upon  them  to  clean  their  houses  and  their 
streets.  Since  the  plague  reached  Hong  Kong 
(the  island  under  British  rule),  cartloads  of 
refuse  have  been  removed  from  single  build-, 
inga.  There  has  been  and  still  is  much  bitter 
comment  in  the  English  papers  in  regard  to 
a  colony  allowing  such  accumulations  of  filth 
to  lie  unnoticed  in  their  midst  for  years.  The 
authorities  next  ordered  houses  to  house  visita¬ 
tion,  and  the  isolation  of  any  persons  suffering 
with  the  epidemic.  Of  course  the  Chinese 
could  not  understand,  much  less  appreciate 
the  value  to  themselves  of  such  inspection, 
and  accordingly  resented  having  their  houses 
entered  by  foreigners.  They  at  once  put  out 
infiammatory  placards  saying  that  “men  forci¬ 
bly  entered  the  private  rooms  of  the  women, 
dragged  them  out  to  certain  places,  and  after 
treating  them  still  worse,  cut  their  throats 
and  threw  their  bodies  into  the  river.” 

These  stories  reached  Canton  and  adjacent 
cities.  Instead  of  greeting  foreigners,  as 
formerly,  with  “Kill,”  they  now  shouted, 
“Cut  his  throat.”  The  viceroy  at  once  issued 
a  proclamation  ordering  such  stories  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  They  were,  but  only  to  give  rise  to 
new  ones.  The  worst  was  that  concerning  the 
perfumery  bag.  called  “beung  pans.  ”  The 
people  have  no  idea  of  hygiene;  they  imagine 
that  by  holding  some  odorous  herb  to  the  nos¬ 
trils  when  passing  a  malodorous  place,  they 
shall  escape  any  deleterious  effects.  I  have 
met. men  with  nostrils  stuffed  with  rolls  of 
cloth,  peanuts,  etc.  ;  this  necessitates  opening 
the  mouth,  of  the  evil  result  of  which  they 
are,  of  course,  entirely  ignorant.  Most  com¬ 
mon,  however,  is  holding  to  the  nose  these 
“beung  pans.”  As  I  went  to  my  4j8pensaries 
I  heard  them  talking  about  these  perfumery 
bags,  but  knew  not  the  reason  until  my  atten- 
ion  was  directed  to  the  placard,  which  said : 
‘The  foreign  devil  doctor  had  been  giving 
heung-pans  to  the  Christian  women  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  the  other  Chinese ;  as  soon  as  one 
smelled  one  of  them,  he  immediately  died  and 
his  brains  were  taken  out  for  medicine.  * 

As  Dr.  Haberston  and  Dr.  Bigler  were  pass¬ 
ing  down  a  street  last  Monday,  they  were 
assaulted  by  a  mob,  saying  that  they  had 
been  distributing  these  bags  and  had  killed 
people.  Dr.  Habertson  (a  lovely  Christian 
lady)  of  the  United  Brethren  denomination, 
was  dragged  some  distance,  stoned,  and  when 
fainting,  was  thrown  on  a  rubbish  heap,  wheh 
she  was  drenched  with  dirty  water  containing 
fishscales  She  would  have  been  killed,  s6 
far  as  human  sight  goes,  bad  not  a  foreigner, 
from  the  Customs,  rescued  her.  Dr.  Bigler 
would  have  been  stoned  to  death  bad  not  a 
nhtive  Christian  and  his  wife  pulled  her  into 
their  bouse,  and  for  an  hour  kept  back  the 
mob  until  foreign  aid  arrived,  when  both  doc¬ 


tors  were  taken  home.  The  excitement  has 
been  great,  and  the  viceroy  has  ordered  us  all 
to  cease  giving  any  medicines  and  to  close 
our  dispensaries  No  out-patients  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  go  to  the  hospital  (Dr.  Kerr’s). 

It  seems  astonishing  that  after  forty  years 
of  such  labor  as  Dr.  Kerr  has  given  to  these 
afflicted  creatures,  they  have  not  learned 
long  ere  this  bow  important  it  is  to  adopt 
Western  ideas  in  regard  to  health,  if  nothing 
more ;  however,  it  shows  us  what  a  stubborn 
thing  superstition  is,  and  although  we  have 
employed  every  faculty  in  efforts  to  benefit 
this  idolatrous  community,  we  feel  now  that 
we  must  not  “rest  on  oui  oars”  a  moment, 
there  remains  so  much  land, yet  to  be  possessed. 

June  21st;  I  have  been  interrupted  much 
longer  than  usual,  owing  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  affairs.  The  consuls  are  all  busy  in¬ 
terviewing  different  officials,  from  the  viceroy 
down.  The  epidemic  continues  unabated. 
Besides  the  large  number  dying  here,  the  junk 
loads  of  those  having  contracted  the  plague 
in  Hong  Kong  are  daily  brought  to  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city,  where  nearly  all  of  them 
die,  thus  increasing  the  death  list.  At  first 
they  said  that  it  must  be  that  the  foreigners 
had  poisoned  the  water  of  the  Chinen  ;  if  not, 
why  did  none  of  them  contract  the  disease  I 
They  thereupon  refused  to  allow  any  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  sick  save  that  of  the  natives. 
Now  they  find  out  their  mistake,  since  thir¬ 
teen  per  cent,  of  those  under  Western  treat¬ 
ment  have  recovered,  and  only  one  per  cent, 
of  those  treated  by  the  native  doctor  were  dis¬ 
charged  cured.  I  believe  the  whole  outcome 
will  be  a  renewed  confidence  in  Western  medi¬ 
cine.  Many,  very  many  now  triist  us  implic¬ 
itly  ;  gradually,  as  we  have  more  and  more 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  more  will  lose 
their  prejudice,  and  finally,  when  such  fool¬ 
ish  stories  are  started,  no  one  will  believe 
them. 

June  80th :  There  seems  to  be  some  decrease 
in  the  number  of  deaths  from  plague,  but  an 
increase  in  those  from  choiera.  One  hundred 
thousand  have  died  from  plague.  Many  have 
left  the  city,  so  that  the  streets  seem  deserted 
in  comparison  with  the  former  ever-present 
crowds.  In  the  country  the  Christians  have 
been  persecuted.  Several  are  here  with  their 
families.  One  young  lady  of  seventeen  years 
was  seized  and  about  to  be  cut  to  pieces  when 
some  relatives  braved  the  mob  and  rescued  her 
and  brought  her  here  for  protection.  An¬ 
other,  a  Christian  man,  was  beaten  and  then 
led  to  the  river  and  thrown  in ;  he  swam  to 
shore  several  times,  but  each  time  was  pushed 
back, and  finally  becoming  exhausted, drowned. 
Our  Consul,  Hon.  Charles  Seymour,  is  doing 
all  in  bis  power  to  bring  all  these  offenders  to 
justice,  and  several  arrests  have  been  made, 
and  no  doubt  the  guilty  parties  will  be  be¬ 
headed. 

One  of  my  dispensaries  has  been  open  all 
this  time,  although  my  other  three  have  been 
closed.  This  open  one  1  had  just  started,  and 
bad  put  it  in  charge  of  a  fine  Christain  doc¬ 
tor.  It  is  at  present  in  need  of  repairs  and 
other  changes,  but  we  hope  that  after  seeing 
patients  here  for  a  few  months,  we  may  be 
able  to  purchase  an  acre  of  ground  and  put  up 
a  small  new  building;  all  would  probably 
cost  about  thirteen  hundred  dollars.  I  hope 
ultimately  to.  have  a  woman’s  hospital  here  in 
this  great  city,  for  we  greatly  need  a  place  for 
women  alone.  No  better  opportunity  could  be 
found  for  interesting  them  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity  than  a  hospital  would  afford, 
where  there  would  be  not  only  the  presence  of 
Christian  influence,  but  the  absence  of  all 
idolatrous  worship. 

Just  near  this  dispensary  is  a  large  temple 
erected  since  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic. 
In  it  is  an  idol  brought  from  a  distant  city  to 


aid  in  protecting  this  metropolis.  It  required 
an  outlay  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  bring  it 
to  this  city ;  and  this  past  week  each  night 
the  neighboring  street  was  illuminated  with 
small  incense  sticks  which  cost  seventy  dollars 
per  night.  At  each  meal,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  over  six  hundred  people  sit  down  at 
tables.  All  the  money  has  been  given  by  very 
poor  people,  because  they  believe  this  piece  of 
painted  wood  is  able  to  save  their  lives.  It  is 
against  such  gigantic  frauds,  amidst  igno¬ 
rance,  superstition,  and  filth  that  we  must 
make  our  way  to  the  hearts  of  this  deluded 
people.  I  know  of  nothing  a  Christian  nation 
could  confer  on  a  heathen  one  equal  to  a 
Christian  hospital.  There  they  are  relieved 
of  their  pain  and  misery,  and  learn  of  the 
Great  Physician,  who  can  heal  both  body  and 
soul.  Could  we  show  them  through  enough 
hospitals  to  impress  the  public  bow  they 
should  keep  their  houses  and  streets  clean,  a 
repetition  of  such  a  devastating  disease,  and 
the  consequent  interruption  to,  not  only  local 
work,  but  to  commerce  itself,  might  be 
avoided. 

I  have  thought  that  possibly  some  at  home, 
on  hearing  of  this  scourge  which  we  are  re¬ 
ceiving,  and  learning  our  need  of  a  hospital, 
would  be  willing  to  aid  in  establishing  one. 
A  thousand  dollars  would  be  required  for  the 
purchase  of  a  field  where  we  could  get  fresh 
air,  and  a  temporary  building  could  be  erected 
at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  dollars.  At  present 
I  am  paying  the  rent  of  the  house  myself,  and 
also  the  salary  of  the  assistant,  as  well  as 
buying  the  medicines  used.  The  first  month 
we  had  about  fifteen  hundred  attendances  or 
applications.  This,  considering  the  disturbed 
state  of  affairs,  was  encouraging  to  our  efforts. 
Three  united  last  Sabbath  with  our  Fifteenth- 
street  Church  ;  this  also  was  encouraging,  con¬ 
sidering  just  now  that  Christians  are  so 
“  troubled  on  every  side.  ” 

The  only  reason  I  mentioned  giving  myself 
to  this  dispensary,  is  that  I  dike  to  have  other 
contributors  know  that  I,  too,  am  willing  to 
sacrifice  in  giving.  I  only  wiA  I  could  do  it 
all,  and  not  have  to  make  any  demand  or  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  home  people,  who  are  always  doing 
so  much.  If  only  our  work  did  not  increase  so 
fast,  I  could  do  it,  but  no  sooner  have  I  pur¬ 
chased  fifty  dollars’  worth  of  meiticines,  than 
I  find  that  I  must  quickly  add  as  much  more, 
because  the  number  of  patients  increase  so 
rapidly.  I  generally  treat  about  ten  thousand 
yearly,  and  bad  hoped  to  double  the  number 
this  year,  but  fear  now  I  cannot,  owing  to  the 
“scare.” 

I  am  truly  ashamed,  dear  Mrs. - ,  to 

even  think  of  sending  this  letter ;  do  not  think 
you  must  answer  it.  If  you  know  of  some 
society  or  band  who  would  be  interested  in 
this  special  work,  and  would  mention  it  to 
them,  I  shall  feel  deeply  indebted  to  you,  for 
your  kindness  and  trouble.  If  any  money 
should  be  sent  for  this  woman’s  hospital  at 
Canton,  please  let  me  know  of  it,  too,  even 
though  it  be  sent  through  the  Presbyterian 
Board.  .  .  . 

With  kind  regards  from  my  mother  and  my¬ 
self,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Mary  H.  Fulton. 


The  Stamford  (N.  Y. )  Record  of  July  21 
devotes  large  space  to  the  discourse  of  the 
Rev.  L.  E.  Richards  commemorative  of  his 
labors  of  thirty  years  as  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  It  also  gives  an 
interior  view  of  the  church,  and  a  good  like¬ 
ness  of  the  honored  pastor.  We  quote  else¬ 
where  portions  of  the  sermon.  It  is  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  faithful  labors,  and  of  God’s  blessing 
upon  them,  and  as  such  must  prove  encourag¬ 
ing  to  the  heart  of  every  earnest  pastor. 
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the  authorship  of  the  prayer,  which  may  be 
traced  farther  back  than  Chaucer,  and  is 
found  in  one  or.  another  form  in  many  lan¬ 
guages;  with  many  incidents  and  anecdotes 
connected  with  the  prayer,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  poems  of  which  it  was  the  inspiration. 
Three  musical  settings  of  it  are  given  by  Or. 
Thomas  Hastings.  O.  H.  Curtis,  and  Augusta 
Brown  Oarrett. 


moting  personal  work:  then  foUpw  thirty- 
eight  chapters  of  suggestive  topics  on  the  life 
of  Christ,  admirably  classified,  an^  ^ach  one 
brought  into  personal  and  practical  Connection 
with  human  life.  Some  of  these  are  in  the 
form  of  questions,  all  of  them  are  calculated 
to  promote  both  thought  and  a  sympathetic 
apprehension  of  the  scholar’s  need. 

Pbstalozzi  ;  His  Aim  and  Work.  By  Baron 
Koger  de  Ouimm.  Translated  from  the 
edition  of  1874  by  Margaret  Cuthbertson 
Crombie.  Abridged  and  Adimted  for  Stu 
dents.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

This  volume  is  number  four  of  the  Standard 
Teachers’  Library,  a  series  which  promises  to 
be  widely  useful  to  teachers.  It  is  well  that 
the  life  of  Pestalozzi  should  be  made  one  of 
its  earliest  issues,  for  although  the  great  and 
most  important  advance  recently  made  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education  is  as  certainly  due  to  the 
influence,  example  and  teachings  of  Pestalozzi 
as  were  the  radical  changes  in  the  same  which 
immediately  followed  his  work,  very  few  in 
the  vast  army  of  teachers  know  much  about 
Pestalozzi,  or  understand  the  central  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  reform  he  tried  to  inaugurate. 
Pestalozzi ’s  life  was  a  failure,  as  was  the  life 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  as  was,  indeed,  the 
life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  but  St.  Francis 
saved  the  Church  at  a  critical  period,  when 
hardly  any  man  of  the  time  recognized  the 
imminence  of  the  dangers  which  threatened 
it,  and  our  Lord  saved  the  world  at  a  period 
when  everything  was  conspiring  to  its  utter 
moral  and  political  dissolution.  And  so  Pes- 
talozzi’s  work  was  a  work  of  salvation,  of 
which  only  the  far-seeing  few  have  as  yet  rec¬ 
ognized  the  importance. 

The  classic  biography  of  Baron  de  Ouimps 
has  its  faults,  chief  among  them  that  of  not 
being  very  attractive  or  interesting.  With  the 
deepest  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  a  keen 
insight  into  his  purposes  and  principles,  he 
did  not  know  bow  to  write  a  popular  biog^ 
raphy.  But  then,  be  did  not  write  for  the 
people,  but  for  teachers,  whose  interest  in 
their  calling  might  be  expected  to  lend  inter¬ 
est  to  the  book.  The  translation  is  well,  but 
not  faultlessly,  done ;  German  locutions  are 
not  infrequent. 

But  none  of  these  things  should  detract  se¬ 
riously  from  the  interest  of  a  life  like  that  of 
Pestalozzi,  so  humble,  so  artless,  so  sincere, 
so  unworldly,  so  devoted  to  the  most  sublime 
of  causes— that  of  making  people  good.  It 
may  be  argued  that  his  method  was  fallacious 
— that  people  cannot  be  made  good  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  statistics  of  prisons  and  reform¬ 
atories  certainly  appear  to  bear  this  out.  But 
then  education  has  not,  so  far,  been  that 
which  Pestalozzi  dreamed  of,  and  which  he 
did  measurably  show  to  be  that  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be ;  it  has  not  been  directed  to 
awaken  and  train  the  moral  sense,  to  guide 
the  sympathies,  to  knit  the  facts  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  history  and  science  and  art  into  the 
pupil’s  experience  and  make  them  valid  for  a 
true  development  of  the  child  nature.  Pesta 
lozzi’s  life  was  a  failure,  but  his  principles 
are  a  success,  and  the  brightest  hope  for  the 
education  and  for  the  reformation  of  the  soci¬ 
ety  of  the  future  is  not  the  populari'zation  6f  the 
three  Rs,  nor  the  raising  of  college  standards, 
but  the  gradual  assimilation  by  teachers  and 
parents  of  the  principles  whidh- ^Pestalozzi 
taught,  and  their  application  to  training 
and  teaching  of  little  children.  / '  ! 

Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Skbep.  The  Prayer 
of  Childhood  in  Literature  and  Song.  By 
William  Gland  Bourne.  New  York:  An¬ 
son  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company.  $1. 

This  is  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  little  book  which  probably  has  not 
yet  seen  its  full  completion,  since  the  compiler 
asks  for  further  facte  of  interest  on  the  same 
subject.  The  volume  contains  a  discussion  of 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

A  revised  edition  has  been  issued  by  Ginn 
and  Company  of  The  First  Four  Books  of  Xeno¬ 
phon's  AnahaAs,  edited  by  Professors  William 
W.  Goodwin  and  John  Williams  White  of  Har¬ 
vard  University.  The  notes,  which  are  abun¬ 
dant  but  not  in  any  sense  trivial  or  superflu¬ 
ous,  have  been  adapted  to  the  latest  edition  of 
Goodwin’s  Greek  Grammar  and  to  Allen’s  re¬ 
vision  of  Hadley’s  Greek  Grammar.  Bound  up 
with  it  isAn  Illustrated  Dictionary  to  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  with  groups  of  words  etymologically 
related,  by  Professor  White  and  Assistant- 
Professor  Morris  H.  Morgan,  which  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  most  admirable  of  all  recently 
issued  helps  to  the  student  of  Greek  ;  compre¬ 
hensive,  luminous,  original,  and  opening  a 
wide  but  in  no  respect  unrelated  or  animpor- 
tant  field  of  view.  The  Introduction  to  the 
whole  work  gives  that  historical  setting, 
and  especially  that  explanation  of  military 
matters,  without  which  the  student’s  task  is 
doubly  and  needlessly  difflcult.  The  text  is 
based  on  that  of  Hug,  though  Hug’s  conject¬ 
ural  amendments  have  in  all  cases  been  weighed 
and  either  accepted  or  rejected  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  editors.  The  type  is  beautiful — 
clear  and  large.  The  map  is  copied,  though 
not  without  some  changes,  from  a  map  by 
Kiepert. 

Messrs.  Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn  of  Bos¬ 
ton  have  sent  out  an  Elementary  Composition 
and  Rhetoric,  by  Dr.  William  Edward  Mead, 
of  Wesleyan  University,  which  appears  well  to 
meet  the  need  of  brevity,  comprehensiveness, 
simplicity  and  adaptation  to  the  actual  needs 
of  the  ordinary  student.  The  theoretical  part 
is  very  brief,  but  it  gives  the  really  important 
facts  and  principles  both  of  rhetoric  and  of 
the  art  of  composition.  The  practical  part  is 
still  more  brief,  corresponding  chapter  for 
chapter  with  the  part  on  theory,  and  it  is  this 
part  which  both  teacher  and  scholar  will  find 
biost  valuable,  as  compared  with  other  stan¬ 
dard  text  books.  Many  of  the  tasks  assigned 
are  quite  original,  but  so  simple  and  practical 
that  every  teacher  will  recognize  their  value 
—for  example,  with  lesson  First,  on  Words,  the 
pupil  is  told  to  count  the  words  in  one  of  his 
own  compositions  and  compare  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  vocabulary  with  of  some  good 
English  writer,  to  classify  the  words  in  two  w 
three  pages  of  the  dictionary,  and  note  how 
many  are  scarcely  ever  used  in  literature,  to 
classify  the  unfamiliar  words  in  a  page  of 
some  standard  author,  and  so  on.  It  is  by 
simple  exercises  such  as  these  that  the  pupil 
is  able  to  knit  the  principles  of  rhetoric  to 
his  own  use  of  English,  whether  in  speaking 
or  writing.  (60  cents.) 

The  Columbian  Congress  oj  the  Universalist 
Church  is  one  of  the  many  volumes  resulting 
from  the  World’s  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  It  contains  the  papers 
and  addresses  read  in  the  Universalist  Section 
of  that  Congress,  by  men  of  prominence  in 
that  denomination.  The  subjects  are,  in  gen¬ 
et^  religious  or  doctrinal,  though  a  number 
of  the  addresses  are  on  topics  called  social. 
Dr.  James  M.  Pullman,  in  an  address  on  the 
Contribution  of  Universalism  to  the  World’s 
Faith,  claims  five  representative  things  Hi 
that  contribution :  faith  in  man,  faith  in  the 
essential  beneficence  of  evil,  faith  in  the  spir- 


Is  Moses  Scientific?  First  Chapter  of  Genesis 
Tested  Iw  Latest  Discoveries  of  Science. 
By  the  Kev.  P.  E.  Kipp.  New  York : 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

While  the  most  advanced  among  candid 
Christian  thinkers  recognize,  and  the  most 
candid  of  their  opponents  agree  with  them, 
that  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  Genesis  is  not  a  question  which  in  any 
degree  afFects  the  value  of  the  book  as  an  in¬ 
spired  revelation,  or  even  necessarily  its  au¬ 
thenticity,  the  vast  majority  of  Christian  be¬ 
lievers  honestly  believe  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
utmost  importance,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
anti-Christian  scientists  are  more  than  ready 
to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground  and  assent 
that  “the  Bible  stands  or  falls”  with  the  sci¬ 
entific  accuracy  of  Genesis.  Lamentable  as 
such  a  position  may  be,  and  needless  as  to 
many  it  appears  to  be,  it  unquestionably  is  the 
position  of  a  great  multitude,  and  Mr.  Kipp 
has  done  well  in  attempting  to  meet  it.  He 
makes  no  claim  to  be  a  scientist,  but  gathers 
the  facts  of  bis  contention  from  such  Christian 
scientists  as  Principal  Dawson  and  Professors 
Guyot,  Dana,  LeConte,  Winchell,  Wright  and 
Warring.  He  is,  however,  a  Hebrew  scholar, 
and  being  convinced  that  much  of  the  appar¬ 
ent  antagonism  between  the  Bible  and  science 
comes  from  setting  the  discoveries  of  science, 
actual  or  presumed,  over  against  the  author¬ 
ized  English  Version  of  the  Bible,  when  these 
very  discoveries  might  in  some  case  furnish 
the  clue  which  makes  a  more  accurate  trans¬ 
lation  possible,  he  makes  full  use  of  the  better 
translation  furnished  by  a  more  advanced 
scholarship,  to  show  that  this  does  by  itself  do 
away  with  many  apparent  discrepancies.  From 
this  point  of  view  he  has  done  his  work  thor¬ 
oughly  and  well.  Without  question  this  book 
will  bring  relief  and  quiet  to  many  minds: 
learned  but  devout  Bible  students  troubled  by 
antagonistic  claims  which  they  are  unable  to 
investigate,  will  here  find  their  fears  all  put  to 
rest.  Whether  his  arguments  will  be  found  of 
weight  by  men  of  true  scientific  knowledge, 
devout  or  undevout,  is  another  question. 

Christ  Among  Men.  Object  Lessons  in  Per¬ 
sonal  Work.  By  James  McConaughy,  In¬ 
structor  in  the  English  Bible  in  Mount 
Hermon  School.  Revised  Edition.  New 
York :  The  International  Committee  of 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations.  1894. 
40  cents. 

This  little  volume,  though  intended  for 
training  classes,  that  i3,  for  classes  of  young 
men  who  are  preparing  for  personal  evangelis¬ 
tic  work,  is  so  full  of  valuable  suggestions 
that  every  teacher,  even  of  young  children, 
should  have  it,  not  for  casual  reference  but 
for  thoughtful  study.  The  book  is  small 
enough  to  be  carried  in  the  breast  pocket  or 
in  a  lady’s  reticule,  and  almost  every  line  in 
it  will  furnish  a  suggestion  for  thought  which 
will  enable  the  reader  to  turn  to  good  profit  a 
ten  minutes’  waiting,  or  a  half  hour  in  the 
cars,  where  the  light  is  not  strong  enough  for 
reading.  Books  that  furnish  facts  about  the 
Bible  are  common  enough — too  common  per¬ 
haps  ;  books  that  furnish  the  teachers  with 
thoughts  are  equally  abundant ;  but  there  are 
few  which  help  the  teacher  to  do  his  own 
thinking  and  this  is  one  of  them.  The  little 
hand  book  opens  with  useful  directions  as  to 
he  best  methods  of  forming  classes  and  pro 
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Htud  and  organic  unity  of  the  race,  faith  in  the 
interminableneBS  of  man’s  progress,  and  faith 
hi  a  noble  and  brilliant  future  for  all  human- 
Hj.  Not  that  he  claims  these  as  the  discovery 
cl  his  Church,  but  as  essential  principles 
which  that  Church  first  adopted  and  attempt¬ 
ed  to  uni  versalise.  (Boston:  Universalist  Pub¬ 
lishing  House. ) 

Two  little  volumes  in  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Hutch¬ 
ison’s  C!omplete  Course  in  Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  are  Our  Wonderful  Bodies  and  How 
to  Take  Care  of  Them,  in  two  grades,  -  for 
primary  and  intermediate  and  grammar  school 
pupils.  Dr.  Hutchison  has^  succeeded  in 
making  the  rudiments  of  this  most  important 
study  at  once  interesting  and  natural — not  so 
easy  a  feat  as  might  be  supposed.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  practical  to  the  theoretic,  or 
more  properly,  the  scientific,  is  large,  but 
Bone  too  large.  Temperance  truths  are  piptty 
frequently  enforced  in  a  way  and  from  the 
point  of  view  most  likely  to  make  a  deep  and 
sound  impression.  The  second  volume  of  the 
series  covers  the  same  ground  as  the  first,  but 
with  greater  detail  and  thoroughness.  This 
volume  also  contains  a  useful  little  Appen¬ 
dix  giving  a  list  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes, 
what  te  do  in  emergencies,  and  simple  sani¬ 
tary  directions.  (Maynard,  Merrill  and  Com¬ 
pany.  80  oents  and  50  cents. ) 

The  twentieth  volume  of  the  By-Paths  of 
Bible  Knowledge  series  is  Ihe  Money  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  by  Qeorge  C.  Williamson  of  the  Society  of 
Numismatics  in  London.  The  little  volume  is 
illustrated  with  interesting  fac- simile  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  widow’s  mite,  the  chalkous  (far¬ 
thing)  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  denarius  (penny) 
of  Tiberius,  the  half  shekel  and  shekel  of  Si¬ 
mon  Maccabeus  and  the  shekel  of  Bar-Cochab, 
and  with  many  wood  cuts.  The  little  work 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  learned  treatise  on 
numismatics ;  it  is  simply  a  handbook  for  the 
ordinary  Bible  student,  filling  a  place  which 
nearly  all  such  students  have  found  vacant, 
and  bringing  to  their  use  the  results  of  much 
costly  scientific  research.  Its  basis  is  of 
course  the  standard  works  on  the  subject, 
such  as  those  of  Madden  and  de  Saulcy,  but 
the  material  has  all  been  digested  and  rewrit¬ 
ten  in  the  language,  not  of  the  scientist,  but 
of  the  intelligent  reader  of  the  Bible.  (Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell.  $1.00). 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  issue  a  little 
handbook  for  seamen,  entitled  The  Navigator’s 
Pocket-Book  Filled  with  Pure  Gold.  It  purports 
to  be  a  complete  guide  and  instructor  for  the 
navigator,  containing  all  facts  of  importance  to 
him,  mathematical  and  other,  with  short,  sim¬ 
ple,  and  reliable  rules  for  finding  the  ship’s  place 
or  the  latitude  and  longitude  by  all  practica¬ 
ble  methods,  with  tables  of  logarithms  and 
danger-angles,  the  whole  arranged  in  the  best 
way  for  immediate  reference  to  any  required 
subject.  The  author  is  Captain  Howard  Pat¬ 
terson.  formerly  commandant  of  the  Haytien 
Navy  and  author  of  several  important  nautical 
works.  The  small  square  volume  is  stoutly 
and  fiezibly  boiud  in  blue  leather  with  round¬ 
ed  comers,  oonvenient  for  the  pocket  of  yachts¬ 
man  or  merchant  sailor. 

A  revised  edition  of  Ihe  Elements  of  Geome¬ 
try,  by  Professor  Webster  Wells  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  contains 
many  important  improvements.  Some  of  them 
hardly  af^iear  to  commend  themselves  at  a 
first  glance,  they  appear  to  give  the  pupil  too 
much  help.  But  Professor  Wells  has  submit¬ 
ted  his  plan  to  a  large  number  of  teachers, 
who  have  nearly  all  approved  of  it,  and  expe¬ 
rience  is  doubtless  the  best  criterion  of  the 
worth  of  a  text-book.  (Leach,  Shewell  and 
Saabom.  fl.85). 

The  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
(Boston)  sends  out  a  tiny  book  called  Bays  of 


Light  on  the  Daily  Path,  containing  a  series  of 
daily  rwdinga  for  the  year"  selected 'froni  the 
Bible  i^~  course.  The  selections  are  made  by 
William '^Merkleomd'* Bishop  John  H.  Vincent 
writes  an  Introduction.  The  volume,  small 
as  it  is,  contains  an  Index  and  several  blank 
pages  for  notes. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly  for  Septem¬ 
ber  contains  a  paper  upon  The  Presidency  of 
the  French  Republic,  illustrated  with  portraits 
of  the  new  Chief  Executive,  M.  Casimir-Per- 
ier,  the  martyred  President  Carnot  and  Mme 
Carnot ;  scenes  at  the  £lys4e  Palace,  together 
with  an  anecdotal  history  of  the  Elysee,  built 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  occupied 
successjjely  by  Mme  de  Pompadour,  ^aujon, 
the  Dupg^he  de'Bourbon,  Murat,  Napoleon  f. , 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  the  Due  and  Duebesse  de  Berri,  Lo^is 
Napoleon,  and  his  various  royal  and  imperial 
guests  after  the  coup  d’itat;  and,  since  1H73, 
the  official  Paris  residence  of  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic. 

In  The  Treasury  of  Religious  Thought  for  Au- 
gust(E.  B.  Treat),  under  the  heading  Thoughts 
of  Eminent  Educators  are  given  extracts 
and  outlines  from  Baccalaureate  sermons  and 
addresses  from  a  number  of  leading  college 
presidents  and  educators,  including  Yale,  Har¬ 
vard,  and  Brown  Universities,  Amherst,  Wil 
liams,  and  Allegheny  Colleges. 

John  Fiske’s  History  of  the  United  States 
for  Schools  will  be  published  this  month  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  It  exhibits 
in  a  striking  form  those  qualities  which  have 
given  to  Mr.  Fiske’s  earlier  work  their  great 
popularity — a  charming  style,  clearness  of 
narration,  historical  accuracy,  and  breadth  of 
view.  It  is  a  graphic  and  exceedingly  inter 
estihi;  presentation  of  the  story  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  m  simple  phraseology.  It  gives  an  insight 
into  certain  phases  of  the  history  of  our  land 
which  usually  escape  the  notice  of  the  school 
historian — such  as  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
people,  and  the  literary  and  industrial  annals 
of  America.  It  contains  full  bibliographical 
lists  and  aids  to  collateral  reading.  Sugges¬ 
tive  topics,  directions  and  questions  add  to 
the  value  of  the  book.  These  were  prepared 
by  Frank  A.  Hill,  late  head  master  of  the 
Cambridge  High  School,  and  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  ward 
of  IMucation. 

Messrs.  Oinn  and  Company  announce  for  im¬ 
mediate  publication  a  book  for  classes  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  law  called  Citisenship,  by  Dr. 
Julias  H.  Seelye,  long  the  president  of  Am¬ 
herst  College,  who  devised  and  carried  to  sig¬ 
nal  success  a  system  of  student  self-govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  since  been  adopted  with  more 
or  less  of  modification  by  many  prominent  col¬ 
leges.  The  manual  now  announced  is  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  principles,  and  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the'jue  of  Good  Government  Clubs  as  well 
as  colle^'and  school  classes. 

The  same  firm  are  about  to  issue  Pailleron’s 
Le  monde  oil  I’on  s’ennuie,  a  delightfully  witty 
com^y — a  masterpiece  in  its  way— edited  with 
notes  Prof.  A.  C.  Pendleton,  Bethany  Col¬ 
lege,  West  Virginia.  A  good  text  for  second 
year  reading,  and  very  well  suited  for  oral 
practice  in  the  class-room. 

Following  the  same  line  as  her  popular  book 
on  Plant  Life,  in  Nature  Stories  for  Toung 
Readers,  Miss  Florence  Bass  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  has  prepared  a  volume  on  Animal  Life 
in  the  same  series,  which  will  soon  be 
published  by  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  The 
Dook  contains  chiefly  stories  of  insects,  illus¬ 
trating  some  of  their  transformations,  modes 
of  self  protection,  caring  for  their  young,  etc. 
It  aims  to  give  the  child  the  poetic  view  of 
this  phase  of  life. 

Mr.  George  Meredith’s  new  novel.  Lord  Or- 
mont  ai|4  bis  Aminta.  will  soon  be  published 
in  AmerlEM  by  the  Scribners.  It  is  said  to  be 
one  at  tM  great  novelist’s  best  stories,  and 
likely  to  surpass  the  expectations  of  even  his 
warmest  ili^ireTS.  Another  new  story  by  Mr. 
Meredith,  eiititled  The  Amazing  Marriage,  will 
be  soon  published  serially  in  Smbner’s  Maga¬ 
zine. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company  have  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  third  and  enlarged  edition  of  Sever’s 
Progressive  Speller.  It  is  believed  that  this 
book  is  now  the  most  complete  speller  pub¬ 
lished,  covering  as  it  does  advanced  primary, 
intermediate,  and  grammar  grades. 

Vashti  and  Esther,  a  story  of  the  English 


society  of  the  day,  is  to  appear  immediately 
in  Appletons’  Town  and'  CouhtVy  Libl-kfy. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Macmillan  'and'Compaiby The  Temple  Shakes¬ 
peare  :  Love’s  Labor  Lost,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing 

D.  Appleton  and  Company  :  An  Introduction  to 
the  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer ;  William  Henry 
Hudson. 

Harper  and  Brothers :  Out  of  Step  ;  Maria  Louise 

Pool. - The  Maiden’s  Prioress  ;  Violet  Hunt. - 

The  Garroters  ;  W.  D.  Howells. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  :  Love  and  Shawl-straps  ; 
Annette  L.  Noble  and  Pearl  Clement  Coann. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia:  The 
Latest  Plea  for  a  Communion  Wine ;  G.  W.  Samp¬ 
son. 

Thomas  Whittaker :  Handbook  of  the  Bible ; 
William  Turner. 

United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor :  Social 

Evenings  :  Amos  R.  Wells. - Rays  of  Light  on  the 

Daily  Path  ;  William  Merkle. 

Hunt  and  Eaton  :  Christianity  and  the  Christ ; 

Bradford  Paul  Raymond. - The  First  Words  from 

Grod ;  Francis  W.  Upham. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston :  A  History  of 
the  United  States ;  Allen  C.  Thomas. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston  :  An  Introduction  to 

French  Authors ;  Alphonse  N.  Van  Daell. - 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales.  Part  1.  Edited  by  Sara  E. 
Wiltse. 

D.  Lothrop  Company ;  Wanted  ;  Mrs.  G.  P.  Alden. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  July :  New  Christian  Quarterly. 

For  August :  Century;  Bookbuyer;  Arena;  Lit- 
tell:  Cambrian;  Book  News;  American  Journal  of 
Politics;  Cosmopolitan;  Table  Talk;  North  Ameri¬ 
can;  Good  Housekeeping. 


IBREYEBENT  PBATEB. 

I  was  very  glad  too  see  the  article  on  irrev¬ 
erent  prayer  in  The  Evangelist  of  August  2d. 
It  reminded  me  of  the  remark  of  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman,'  on  going  out  of  a  church  one  Sunday 
evening:  “That  prayer  of  Dr.  B’s  was  the 
best  prayer  ever  addressed  to  an  intelligent 
audience  I” 

There  is  a  large  body  of  Christians  now, 
who  have  formed  a  separate  sect,  whose 
prayers,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  them,  are  noth¬ 
ing  but  commands  to  the  Deity,  without  any 
reference  to  His  will  in  the  matter.  “Now, 
Lord,"  they  say,  “you  did  so  and  so  once,  do 
it  again.  ”  They '  claim  to  heal  the  sick,  and 
say  that  “when  they  have  faith  enough  they 
will  raise  the  dead  I”  As  some  of  them  have 
been  healing 'tBe'‘smk  for  ten  years  it  seems 
as  if  they  ought  to  have  made  some  advance, 
and  to  be  able  to  perform  some  other  miracles, 
if  only  faith  were  needed. 

May  I  tell  them  one  little  story.  A  friend 
of  my  mother  had  one  only  little  boy,  the 
light  of  her  eyes,  and  her  one  thought  and 
hope  in  life.  The  child  was  taken  with  some 
disease  then  very  fatal  among  children,  and 
sank  from  hour  to  hour  apparently  to  the  em¬ 
brace  of  death.  The  mother  knelt  by  his 
crib,  crying  and  praying,  and  agonizing  for 
his  life.  “Oh,  Lord,  spare  my  darling,*  was 
her  cry. 

“Dear  friend,”  said  a  watcher  by  his  bed, 
“  Say,  if  the  Lord  will.  ”  “  No,  I  cannot  say 
that,”  she  replied,  “for  He  might  will  to 
take  my  boy  from  me,  and  I  cannot  give 
him  up.” 

To  the  surprise  even  of  the  physicians  the 
boy  recovered.  He  had  a  naturally  violent 
and  imperious  temper,  which,  heightened  by 
his  mother’s  indulgence,  became  absolutely 
uncontrollable,  and  one  day,  in  college,  a 
quarrel  arose,  and  this  boy,  his  temper  in¬ 
flamed  by  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  gave  his  com¬ 
panion  a  violent  blow,  which  caused  his  death. 

The  boy  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  was  onlv  saved  from  expiating  his 
crime  on  the  scaffold  by  dying  of  consumption 
in  prison. 

The  mother  died  of  grief,  and  her  last  words 
were,  “Oh,  that  my  boy  had  died  in  his  baby¬ 
hood.”  S. 


August  Itt,  1894. 
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THE  MINISTER  AND  THE  SOCIAL  CRISIS. 

By  Prof.  Arthur  8.  Hoyt,  D.D. 

The  present  order  of  society  is  being  tested. 
The  bonds  that  so  far  have  held  men  together 
in  the  United  States,  cooperant  towards  the 
end  of  individual  and  social  prosperity,  are 
being  severely  strained.  All  earnest  and  sen¬ 
sitive  men  feel  that  questions  are  upon  us 
more  subtle  and  complex  than  our  fathers  ever 
knew.  Long  before  the  conditions  of  Macau¬ 
lay’s  prophecy  are  met,  we  are  struggling  with 
some  of  the  problems  foretold.  Recent  events 
are  the  index  of  the  restlessness  and  forebod¬ 
ing  at  the  heart  of  society. 

The  Christian  ministry  are  supposed  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  remedy  for  the  ills  of  society.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  some  open  vision,  some 
word  of  hope  for  men  darkened  and  per¬ 
plexed.  What  is  the  present  duty  of  the 
Christian  ministry?  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  point  out  a  few  simple  and  practical 
duties  that  the  writer  believes  have  much  to 
do  with  the  health  of  the  Church  and  the 
welfare  of  society. 

The  first  and  chief  duty  is  that  of  study, 
personal  and  sympathetic  study  of  social  ques¬ 
tions  and  conditions.  The  ministry  as  a  class 
are  not  prepared  to  speak  with  the  authority 
of  prophets  in  this  new  era.  Noble  leaders  are 
not  wanting,  forerunners  of  a  more  simple  and 
vital  and  comprehensive  faith.  But  too  many 
speak  words  that  darken  counsel  without 
knowledge,  that  strengthen  prejudice  instead 
of  cooling  the  heat  and  cleaving  the  vapors  of 
passion. 

It  is  easy  to  denounce  anarchy  to  prosperous 
congregations  that  never  felt  the  gnawings  of 
hunger.  And  it  is  easy  to  denounce  the  oppres¬ 
sions  of  capital  to  churches  of  poor  people,  in¬ 
creasing  their  sense  of  injustice  and  bitterness. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  facts,  and  to 
have  the  clear  vision  to  trace  causes.  It  re¬ 
quires  patience  and  self-denial  and  faith  in 
man,  as  well  as  Ood.  The  Church  needs  men 
who  shall  make  this  thorough  and  sympathetic 
study.  First  the  study  of  men,  with  Christ’s 
spirit  putting  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
toiling  and  suffering  ones,  that  we  may  have 
the  knowledge  of  experience.  Then  the  study 
of  books,  the  work  of  the  students  who  are 
throwing  new  light  upon  many  questions  of 
man  and  society. 

It  is  true  that  many  ministers  have  not  been 
trained  in  this  way.  The  small  colleges  that  in 
the  last  twenty  years  have  furnished  the 
majority  of  our  students,  have  given  but  little 
attention  to  social  and  economic  subjects. 
The  seminaries  of  our  Church,  as  far  as  the 
curriculum  indicates,  have  practically  ignored 
them.  Not  a  single  Presbyterian  Seminary 
has  a  Chair  of  Sociology.  But  there  is  a  de¬ 
cided  change  in  this  matter.  The  college 
that  does  not  emphasize  the  questions  of  socie¬ 
ty  will  lack  students  and  a  future.  Even  the 
conservative  spirit  of  our  seminaries  is  feeling 
the  shock  of  the  new  movements.  The  sem¬ 
inary  must  give  increased  attention  to  sociol¬ 
ogy,  must  teach  a  living,  applied  Christianity, 
or  the  moral  earnestness  of  our  young  men, 
the  enthusiasm  for  humanity  will  go  into 
other  channels  than  the  Church. 

Ministers  may  not  have  time  to  be  special¬ 
ists  of  any  social  problem.  But  they  can  get 
the  facts  of  the  specialists  and  understand 
the  theories  that  affect  men.  This  they  are 
bound  to  do.  Anything  less  than  this  means 
culpable  ignorance  of  the  age  to  which  they 
are  rightly  to  divide  the  word.  The  specta¬ 
cle  of  a  great  Church  in  contest  over  the  cut 
of  a  garment  or  the  posture  of  a  worshipper, 
or  ready  to  silence  sensitive  and  Christlike 
men  for  speculative  differences  in  theology, 


may  well  cause  the  world  around  to  cry:  “We 
have  no  need  of  the  priest.  If  the  ministry 
should  spend  a  part  of  this  time  now  given  to 
theological  controversies  and  heresy  trials  in 
the  effort  to  know  what  burdens  and  limits, 
what  helps  to  hide  heaven  from  three-fourths 
of  those  for  whom  Christ  died,  we  should  be 
following  more  closely  in  the  steps  of  Him  who 
was  the  friend  of  sinners  and  had  a  special 
message  to  the  poor.  Then  we  should  be  kept 
from  all  selfish  indifference  and  from  all  hys¬ 
terical  methods.  We  should  neither  denounce 
the  rich  nor  confound  socialists  with  atheists 
and  anarchists. 

“The  social  question  is  the  question  that 
the  Church  of  the  present  has  to  solve,”  are 
the  thoughtful  words  of  an  English  bishop. 
“I  think  if  there  is  anything  clear  it  is  this,” 
writes  a  well  known  missionary  in  Turkey, 
trained  both  in  Scotland  and  the  United  States, 
“that  the  work  of  the  pastor  and  of  his  church 
in  the  immediate  future  has  to  be  preeminently 
in  the  line  of  social  problems.  I  think  we 
may  say  that  pretty  nearly  all  that  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  be  preached  and  taught  on  the  old  lines 
has  been  done ;  and  now  we  have  to  face  the 
new  questions  which  the  Church  must  meet 
if  she  is  to  continue  to  exist.  ” 

Shall  we  not  keep  our  eyes  and  hearts  open  ? 
Shall  we  not  set  our  moral  and  intellectual 
manhood  to  interpret  the  voices  of  the  gener¬ 
ation  ;  that  we  n:ay  suffer  no  truth  of  man  or 
nature  to  possess  our  fellow-men,  forming 
ideals  of  life  and  laws  of  conduct,  while  we 
stand  deaf  and  dumb,  ignorant  and  speech¬ 
less? 

As  pastors,  it  is  our  special  duty  to  be 
peacemakers  and  reconcilers.  It  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  stand  aside  and  make  a  ring 
and  see  that  all  parties  have  fair  play.  We 
are  to  say,  ye  are  brethren ;  and  bring  men  to 
see  their  common  interests  and  common  hu¬ 
manity.  We  are  to  be  free  from  all  disdain 
and  exclusiveness  and  class  spirit.  It  is  ours 
to  look  beneath  dress  and  manners  and  posi¬ 
tion  and  see  and  honor  human  worth.  Do  we 
recognize  the  heroism  of  hard  and  obscure 
toil  to  support  wife  and  children,  and  refuse 
to  bow  before  the  wealth  that  is  built  upon 
wrecked  hopes  of  poor  men  ?  Have  we  as  true 
a  greeting  for  the  young  woman  who  toils  in 
shop  or  kitchen  to  keep  herself  in  honor,  as 
we  have  for  the  fashionable  idler,  who  does 
nothing  more  serious  than  follow  the  latest 
social  fad  or  novelty  in  amusement?  The 
ministry  with  such  a  spirit  can  show  the 
laboring  man  that  his  best  friend  may  be  the 
Christian  man  of  culture  and  wealth ;  and  to 
the  favored  men  and  women  the  open  doors 
of  privilege,  the  blessedness  of  service.  Our 
conversation,  our  daily  contact  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,  our  habits  of  life  may  minister  to  Chris¬ 
tian  brotherhood. 

The  minister,  of  all  men,  has  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  the  deeper  forces  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  so  many  occasions  to  interpret  to  men 
their  common  life,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  Man  to  give  voice  to  the  common  con¬ 
science  and  heart. 

Then  we  need  to  emphasize  and  apply,  as 
the  Church  has  often  failed  to  do,  the  ethical 
teachings  of  the  Gospel.  There  is  a  painful 
distinction  between  doctrine  and  life.  The 
preventable  evils  of  earth  are  not  to  be  toler¬ 
ated  in  the  hope  of  a  painless  and  sinless 
heaven.  The  kingdom  of  Ood.  spoken  of  one 
hundred  times  by  our  Lord,  while  the  Church 
is  mentioned  but  twice,  is  first  for  this  earth. 

“  It  is  in  your  midst.  ”  Christ  teaches  us  to 
pray  for  the  coming  of  this  kingdom,  in  earth 
as  in  heaven.  And  the  last  vision  of  the 
Apocalypse,  the  closing  words  of  the  canon, 
picture  the  new  earth  arched  by  the  new 
heaven. 


The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  Magna 
Cbarta  of  the  Kingdom,  the  science  of  Chris¬ 
tian  society.  Men  have  been  busy  through  all 
these  centuries  in  explaining  it  away.  They 
have  called  its  ideal,  visionary  and  tried  to 
refine  away  its  matchless  demands.  But  the 
spirit  of  Ood  is  scattering  these  clouds  of 
human  speculation,  and  there  it  stands  be¬ 
fore  the  wondering  eyes  of  men,  the  Pattern 
in  the  Mount,  the  outline  of  the  new  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  city  from  Ood  to  dwell  among  men. 

There  must  be  the  reality  of  a  living  mes¬ 
sage  if  present  life  is  to  be  healed.  For  the 
Gospel  is  for  the  whole  man,  and  this  man 
everywhere.  Secularism  is  the  real  atheism. 
Doubt  of  the  vitality  and  the  universal  appli¬ 
cation  of  Christianity  is  the  real  unbelief.  “We 
do  not  believe  in  Christ  any  more  than  we  are 
willing  to  obey  Him.”  The  relation  of  man  to 
man  is  sacred,  not  to  be  formed  or  sundered 
by  caprice  or  self-interest.  The  onion  of  men 
in  business  and  work  is  for  sacred  ends. 
Labor  is  not  a  mere  commodity  any  more  than 
human  souls.  Labor  is  life.  “The  new  prin¬ 
ciple,”  says  Charles  Kingsley,  “of  treating  a 
servant  as  a  mere  trader  who  sells  you  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  work  for  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  is  the  devil’s  principle. 

We  are,  then,  to  strive  to  present  a  full  Gos¬ 
pel,  the  Gospel  of  the  secular  life  as  well  as 
the  heavenly ;  though  timid  ecclesiastics  falsely 
plead  for  a  “simple  Gospel,”  and  even  quote 
the  Bible  itself  against  “meddling  in  politics.” 
What  righteous  movement,  bom  of  the  Gospel, 
has  not  had  to  work  its  way  in  the  face  of  so- 
called  Bible  doctrine? 

It  should  not  frighten  the  descendants  of 
the  Puritans  and  the  Covenanters,  or  the 
Church  that  has  been  identified  for  three  cen¬ 
turies  with  the  progress  of  social  and  civil 
liberty,  or  that  reveres  the  great  names  of 
Chalmers  and  Guthrie,  trae  types  and  exam- 
plars  of  the  ministry  for  the  age,  lion-hearted 
and  clear- eyed,  knowing  what  Israel  ought  to 
do. 

Aubuhn  Tbbolooicai.  SxmiiABT,  Aug.  0. 1891. 


TRAINING  SCHOOl.  FOR  ASSOCIATION 
TEACHERS. 

The  International  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  Training  School  of  Springfield,  is 
devoted  to  the  training  of  men  to  hold  such 
positions  as  General  Secretary  and  Educational 
Director  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciations,  or  as  Physical  Director  in  Associa¬ 
tions  or  Colleges. 

The  ninth  catalogue  just  issued  shows  that 
the  number  of  regular  students  at  the  School 
during  the  past  year  was  61,  an  increase  over 
any  previous  year,  while  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  graduated  this  year  was  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  in  any  previous  year.  Its  correspond¬ 
ence  students  at  the  close  of  the  year  num¬ 
bered  25.  Many  changes  have  recently  been 
introduced  into  the  School’s  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  training.  The  whole  curriculum  has 
been  carefully  revised  and  reclassified  under 
five  heads :  1,  The  Bible ;  2,  Man  ;  8.  Associa¬ 
tion  Work ;  4,  Educational  Work ;  5,  Practice. 

The  most  important  addition  this  year  is  a 
new  department  for  the  training  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Directors,  with  special  reference  to  the 
supervision  of  such  lines  of  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  Associations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  rapidly  organizing. 

The  course  in  Christian  Sociology  which 
proved  very  successful  last  year,  will  be  re¬ 
peated,  and  Mr.  Jas.  MoConaugby,  teacher  of 
the  English  Bible  at  Mount  Hermon,  Mass., 
will  give  special  courses  of  Bible  instruction. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  send¬ 
ing  for  a  catalogue  of  the  School  to  its  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary,  Oliver  C.  Morse,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THH  OENEBAL  ASSEMBLY. 

By  Her.  Thomu  Niohola. 

Some  have  claimed  that  of  the  two  great 
questions  before  the  Assembly  at  Saratoga, 
that  concerning  the  Theological  Seminaries 
was  the  more  important.  Their  reason  would 
be,  however,  not  that  the  Smith  case  was  in¬ 
trinsically  inferior,  but  that,  through  its  sim¬ 
ilarity  to  the  case  of  Professor  Briggs,  it  had 
been  settled  already  at  Washington.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Seminary  question  is  one  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

In  estimating  the  action  taken,  we  need  to 
distinguish  between  the  devices  resorted  to 
by  the  Committee  and  the  merits  of  their 
scheme.  Indignation  may  be  at  white  heat 
as  against  both  the  cover  of  secrecy  under 
which  the  report  was  kept  until  it  was  read 
before  the  Assembly,  and  the  undue  haste 
with  which  the  matter  was  pressed  to  a  vote, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  recommendations 
of  the  report  may  be  regarded  as,  on  the 
whole,  desirable.  For  myself,  I  may  say  that 
these  offensive  methods  at  first  set  me  strongly 
against  the  proposed  measure,  and  I  voted 
heartily  in  each  instance  with  those  who 
sought  postponement ;  and  would  do  it  again. 
The  extreme  conservatism  of  those  who  had 
the  matter  in  charge  had  also  its  weight  with 
me,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  never  been  my 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  leaders.  It  was 
natural  under  these  circumstances  that  my 
first  impulse  was  to  marshal  arguments 
against  their  plan.  Had  the  vote  been  brought 
on  as  early  as  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  wished,  I  should  certainly  have  been  in 
the  minority.  Subsequently  I  saw  that  post¬ 
ponement  was  desirable,  not  more  for  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  plan  in  some  particulars  than 
that  the  endorsement  given  to  others  might  be 
deliberate  and  well  considered ;  and  on  a  direct 
vote,  I  finally  supported  the  plan  as  a  whole. 

Arguments  against  it  suggest  themselves 
readily,  of  course ;  as  that  the  matter  of  edu¬ 
cation  belongs  by  tbe  constitution  to  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  ;  that  the  proposed  wholesale  changes 
in  the  seminary  charters  is  preposterous ;  that 
consent  to  hold  the  funds  in  any  other  way 
than  under  the  several  original  charters,  is  to 
pervert  them,  and  to  wrong  the  donors ;  that 
any  seminary  which,  for  whatever  reason, 
may  decline  to  adopt  the  new  plan,  will  incur 
hardship  thereby — it  will  come  under  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  tbe  Church  and  be  subjected  to  loss 
of  patronage  and  of  financial  support ;  that  to 
lodge  a  veto  of  directors  in  the  Assembly  is  to 
invite  friction  and  needless  intermeddling — to 
give  full  play  to  an  officious  and  domineering 
spirit ;  that  the  several  Boards  of  Directors 
themselves  are  better  fitted  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  than  an  ephemeral  committee  of  the 
Assembly ;  that  it  is  not  for  tbe  Assembly  alone 
to  say  whether  or  not  trust  funds  are  being 
misused,  nor  for  the  civil  court,  an  outside 
body,  to  be  the  final  arbiter ;  that  to  refuse 
to  any  seminary  hereafter  to  be  organized  by 
Presbytery  or  Synod  a  recognized  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  is  constructively  to  forbid 
such  organization ;  and  that  all  these  things 
are  in  virtual  abrogation  of  the  compact  of 
1870. 

These  are  weighty  points.  But  now  look  at 
the  matter  from  the  other  side.  Tbe  Church 
has  reached  a  crisis  as  to  her  relation  to  her 
seminaries.  The  plan  of  1870  has  proved  a 
failure  under  trial.  One  of  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  seminaries  has  broken  away  from  it 
altogether,  and  is  using  its  splendid  endow 
ment  of  Presbyterian  money  for  the  support  of 
instruction  which  is  under  the  judicial  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  General  Assembly.  While 


the  danger  is  only  imaginary  that  Auburn  or 
Lane  will  follow  her  example,  it  is  held  by 
many  (contrary  to  my  opinion),  that  should 
they  so  choose,  there  are  not  only  no  legal, 
there  are  not  even  moral  barriers  in  the  way. 
Under  these  circumstances  action  of  some 
kind  is  plainly  called  for ;  and  opponents  must 
show  that  the  Committee’s  plan  is  oppressive. 
The  burden  of  proof  is  on  them. 

2.  The  new  plan  proposes  no  coercion  of 
seminaries  now  or  formerly  independent.  It 
recognizes  their  full  right  to  reject  the  plan, 
and  to  retain  unimpaired  their  present  stand¬ 
ing  wi4)h  the  Church.  It  simply  advises  a 
change  of  charters  so  that  the  new  features 
recommended  may  be  introduced,  if,  in  any 
case,  the  charter  now  stands  in  the  way ;  just 
as  Concurrent  Declaration,  No.  9,  adopted  at 
the  time  of  Reunion,  advised  that  seminaries 
not  then  under  ecclesiastial  control,  should 
“introduce  into  their  constitutions,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  principle  of  Synodical  or  Assem¬ 
bly  control.  ”  If  there  was  no  coercion  in  this 
declaration — and  it  is  the  friends  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  seminaries  who  have  always  con¬ 
tended  that  there  was  none— neither  is  there 
any  in  the  advice  of  the  new  plan.  This  is 
really  a  capital  concession,  when  we  consider 
much  that  has  been  said  on  the  other  side,  as 
to  the  effect  of  reunion  upon  the  independent 
seminaries ;  and  in  view  of  it,  all  the  talk 
about  “forcing  Auburn  and  Lane  to  surrender 
their  trusts,”  or  “picking  them  clean  to  the 
bone,”  is  utterly  idle.  It  is  for  the  seminaries 
themselves,  in  each  case,  to  say  what  they 
will  do  with  the  new  plan. 

But  will  not  refusal  to  accept  the  new  plan 
alienate  the  confidence  of  the  churches,  and 
restrict  their  benefactions?  Will  not  those 
that  accept  the  plan  be  regarded  as  especially 
recttis  in  ecdesia,  and  all  others  as  coming 
short  of  this  standard?  This  does  not  follow. 
The  seminary  refusing  the  new  plan  will  give 
its  reasons  for  doing  so.  Presumably,  if  it 
wishes  to  maintain  its  present  status,  these 
will  be  such  as  a  loyal  Presbyterian  seminary 
can  give,  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the 
present  agitations  have  ceased,  such  as  a  sen¬ 
sible  Presbyteranism  can  recognize  and  ac¬ 
quiesce  in.  The  existing  differences  among 
the  seminaries,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  to 
secure  uniformity  at  tbe  time  of  reunion 
(some  allowing  the  veto  as  to  directors,  oth¬ 
ers  not),  are  instructive  at  this  point.  Did 
not  all  these  seminaries  for  a  long  period 
equally  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  churches? 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  one  reason 
for  inaugurating  the  new  movement  is,  so  to 
establish  confidence  in  the  seminaries  that 
Presbyterian  money  shall  not  be  withheld 
from  them. 

3.  We  may  dismiss  as  not  much  better  sup¬ 
ported,  tbe  charge  of  centralization  with 
which  the  Committee’s  plan  has  been  met. 
Without  subscribing  to  the  opinion  that  this 
plan  provides  for  “the  maximum  of  liberty 
with  the  minimum  of  restraint,”  we  may  say 
that  the  invasion  of  tbe  rights  of  Presbyteries 
is  far  more  imaginary  than  real.  It  is 
not  to  be  contended  that  the  original 
rights  of  Presbyteries  prevent  the  Assembly 
from  making  provision  for  an  educated  minis¬ 
try  ;  only,  this  is  to  be  done  with  a  proper  rec¬ 
ognition  of  Presbyterial  rights.  It  is  a  re¬ 
quired  uniformity  of  all  the  seminaries,  which, 
as  I  understand  it.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  and 
others,  in  1829,  pronounced  impracticable  and 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Assembly.  But 
that  a  uniformity  sought,  not  by  coercion,  but 
by  advice  and  persuasion,  is  not  only  not  un¬ 
constitutional,  but  greatly  to  be  desired,  the 
reunion  arguments  may  teach  us.  As  the 
outcome  of  reunion  such  uniformity  was  ac¬ 
tually  secured  in  a  single  particular— the  veto 
by  the  Assembly  in  tbe  choice  of  professors ; 


and  no  one  thought  that  the  liberties  of  tbe 
Church  were  trampled  upon. 

4.  It  is  true  that  the  new  plan  contemplates 
Assembly  control  only,  throwing  out,  for  new 
seminaries  at  least.  Synodical  and  Presby¬ 
terial  control,  while  Concurrent  Declaration, 
No  9,  leaves  a  choice  between  tbe  Synod  and 
the  Assembly,  and  seems  rather  to  favor  the 
former:  “Those  theological  seminaries  now 
under  ecclesiastical  control  may,  if  their 
Boards  of  Directors  so  elect,  be  transferred  to 
the  watch  and  care  of  one  or  more  adjacent 
Synods  ”  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  outcome  of  the  whole  discussion,  at  the 
time  of  reunion,  was  the  deliberate  preference 
of  the  Assembly  over  the  Synod  as  the  con¬ 
trolling  body;  so  that  this,  with  which  the 
new  plan  is  in  harmony,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  settled  policy  of  the  Church.  There  may 
be  those  who  would  like  to  go  back  to  tbe 
principle  of  Synodical  control,  but  this  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  undoing  what  was  done  in 
1870.  The  seminaries  are  now  all  under  As¬ 
sembly  control  in  the  matter  of  tbe  veto  in 
the  appointment  of  professors,  and  with  the 
implication  that  only  so  can  they  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Assembly.  Is  this  unconstitu¬ 
tional?  Farther,  while  the  Committee’s  meas¬ 
ure  provides  that  seminaries  hereafter  organ¬ 
ized  must  come  under  it  in  order  that  they 
may  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  does  not  forbid  Presbyteries  or 
Synods  to  organize  seminaries  without  this 
connection.  There  is  no  interference,  there¬ 
fore,  with  constitutional  rights.  And  is  it 
any  more  than  true  that  a  seminary  organ¬ 
ized  only  on  a  local  basis,  be  the  reasons  for 
this  as  good  as  they  may,  is  not  in  connection 
with  the  Church  as  a  whole? 

5.  The  complications  likely  to  occur  through 
the  subjection  of  directors  to  the  Assembly’s 
veto  need  careful  consideration.  But  Dan¬ 
ville  and  Princeton  have  been  all  along  under 
this  regimen,  and  profess  that  they  have  found 
it  no  hardship.  Moreover,  this  is  the  plan 
which  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  proposed  for  all  the 
seminaries,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  agree¬ 
ments  of  reunion,  after  it  was  found  that 
Princeton  could  not  be  placed  under  Synodi¬ 
cal  supervision.  It  is  the  plan  which  Dr. 
William  Adams  was  at  first  disposed  to  accept 
and  advocate.  Had  he  favored  it  in  the 
Assembly  of  1870,  who  would  have  called  it 
revolutionary?  Dr.  Prentiss  shows,  in  his 
pamphlet,  “The  Agreement  Between  Union 
Seminary  and  the  General  Assembly,”  that  it 
was  the  caution  of  Mr.  D.  Willis  James,  a 
director  of  Union,  that  arrested  the  scheme  as 
proposed  by  Dr.  Adams,  and  subsequently  led 
to  its  material  modification,  yet  it  is  manifest 
from  the  account  given  that  the  concern  of 
Mr.  James  was  for  local  interests,  not  .for  gen¬ 
eral  ones  Happily  the  change  which  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  did  not  produce  embarrassment  then  ; 
but  must  we  adopt  his  opinion  as  the  rule  of 
our  practice  now?  With  the  election  of  direc¬ 
tors  subject  to  veto,  the  supervision  of  the 
Assembly  is  made  by  so  much  the  closer,  of 
course,  but  the  principal  complications  of 
Assembly  control  are  avoided  so  long  as  the 
election  of  professors  and  trustees  is  not  com- 
mitteed  to  the  Assembly ;  so  that  the  new 
plan  may  be  considered  a  via  media  on  this 
point. 

6.  To  leave  it  to  the  Assembly  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  the  misuse  of  trust  funds,  and 
to  the  court  to  decide  whether  such  misuse 
has  occurred,  seems  to  be  the  only  way  open. 
After  the  Boards  of  direction  in  the  several 
institutions,  is  there  any  better  body  than  the 
Assembly  to  watch  the  instruction  given  in 
them  ?  Is  there  any  other  body  that  can  do 
this  for  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
Church?  And  to  decide  effectively  a  question 
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that  concerns  property,  must  not  the  civil 
court  be  called  in? 

7.  There  remains  to  be  considered  only  the 
question  of  the  change  of  charters.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  vast  undertaking,  and  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  it  will  be  found  practica¬ 
ble.  But  this  is  a  question  to  be  decided  after 
consideration,  and  possibly  to  be  squarely  con¬ 
fronted  with  it,  as  is  now  done  by  the  action 
of  the  Assembly,  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
induce  such  consideration.  Possibly  the  sem¬ 
inaries  will  all  be  against  it.  Then,  of  course, 
the  new  measure  will  be  laid  on  the  shelf. 
One  thing  seems  very  plain,  and  that  is  that 
the  seminaries  should  get  together  for  consul¬ 
tation.  A  plan  that  concerns  the  seminaries  as 
a  whole  ought  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  semin¬ 
aries  as  a  whole,  at  least  while  going  through 
the  stage  of  consideration.  It  will  be  their 
own  fault  if  they  are  cut  up  in  detail. 

It  caused  painful  surprise  in  the  Assembly 
that  the  seminaries  were  so  unprepared  for  the 
new  movement.  No  one  was  empowered  to 
speak  for  them.  No  one  could  state  officially 
what  any  one  of  them  wanted.  Some  were  un¬ 
derstood  to  favor  the  proposed  changes,  and 
those  who  stood  nearest  to  them  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  voted  for  the  report,  but  the  commis¬ 
sioners  felt  that  they  were  working  blindly. 
It  should  be  said  for  the  seminaries,  that  like 
the  Assembly,  they  could  not  anticipate  what 
the  report  would  be ;  but  they  knew  that  some¬ 
thing  was  impending,  and  they  should  not 
have  been  caught  napping.  The  thing  for 
them  now  is  concerted  action,  and  that  with¬ 
out  delay.  Let  it  be  fully  understood,  the 
Assembly  recognizes  explicitly  the  independ¬ 
ence  (except  for  the  veto  on  the  choice  of  pro 
lessors)  of  all  institutions  not  hitherto  under 
ecclesiastical  control.  It  has  done  nothing 
but  give  advice.  Now  let  the  seminaries, 
after  getting  all  possible  light  on  the  subject, 
determine  whether  or  not  this  advice  shall  be 
followed. 

HOW  THE  OED  HOUSEKEBPEB  PBE8ERVED 
THEM. 

It  is  said  that  David  Cox,  the  celebrated 
artist,  used  to  sketch  many  things  on  paper  and 
then  cast  them  aside  as  not  being  up  to  bis 
ideal.  He  did  not  think  them  worthy  of  pres¬ 
ervation.  They  were  consigned  to  the  waste¬ 
basket  or  scattered  on  the  floor. 

His  old  housekeeper  either  from  motives  of 
tidiness  or  reverence  for  her  master,  picked 
out  these  tom  and  crumpled  pieces.  She  pre¬ 
served  them.  When  the  gifted  artist  had  paid 
the  debt  of  nature,  his  effects  in  due  course 
were  sold  at  auction  realizing  unhoped  for 
amounts.  Then  the  old  housekeeper  brought 
out  the  contents  of  the  waste-basket.  They 
were  carefully  mounted,  framed  and  sold. 
Enough  money  was  realized  by  their  sale  to 
enable  her  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  days  in  com¬ 
fort,  There  was  unexpected  value  in  frag¬ 
ments  and  scraps. 

FVBEIC  MONEYS. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 

THE  STRIKE  ON  THE  FRONT  PORCH. 

It  lasted  only  twenty  four  hours.  It  was  an 
importation,  brought  down  from  Chicago  in 
the  mouth  of  an  A.  R.  U.  agitator.  Ours  is  a 
railroad  town,  thoroughly  so.  Five  divisions 
of  “The  Pan  Handle,  two  of  “The  Vandalia," 
and  two  of  “The  Wabash”  center  here.  With 
all  the  trainmen  who  thus  have  their  homes 
here,  we  also  have  many  shopmen  at  the  ex¬ 
tensive  work  of  the  Pan  Handle,  and  in  the 
main,  these  men  are  most  excellent  citizens. 
We  have  the  usual  proportion  of  Irish  and 
Germans,  but  not  many  of  the  later,  Scandi¬ 
navian,  importation.  The  probability  is  that 
the  great  strike  would  not  have  made  even 
a  ripple  upon  the  surface  of  local  affairs  had  it 
not  been  for  the  presence  of  a  blatant  glib- 
tongued  “organizer,”  sent  down  from  Chicago, 
who  spent  nearly  a  week  among  the  men  and 
in  their  lodge  rooms  before  his  presence  was 
known  to  the  general  public. 

In  company  with  a  brother  pastor,  I  at¬ 
tended  the  first  public  meeting,  which  was 
announced  as  under  the  auspices  of  the 
“American  Railway  Union.”  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  railroad  employes  and  citizens 
generally  present.  The  one  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  the  public  address  of  the  “or¬ 
ganizer.”  Then  a  private  meeting  was  held, 
from  which  the  public  were  invited  to  with¬ 
draw.  The  address  of  nearly  an  hour  from 
the  representative  of  the  A.  R.  U.  was  a  reve¬ 
lation  to  me.  The  speaker  was  manifestly 
accustomed  to  the  platform  ;  not  an  “orator”  in 
the  sense  of  displaying  flights  of  eloquence, 
but  a  good  voiced  talker  who  understood  the 
subtleties  of  the  most  effective  speaking.  I 
was  prepared  for  the  appeals  to  prejudice 
which  were  made,  and  for  the  abuse  of  Mr. 
Pullman,  but  the  indiscriminate  denunciation 
of  corporations  and  the  rabid  assertions  of 
the  wrongs  of  the  working-men  were  so  ex¬ 
treme  as  to  be  almost  self-refuting  in  the 
minds  of  fairly  intelligent  and  reflective  peo¬ 
ple.  However,  the  most  offensive  and  unpar¬ 
donable  fault  of  the  speech  was  the  decided 
anarchistic  flavor  which  ran  through  the 
whole.  This  was  not  so  manifest  from  any 
particular  statements  made  as  from  the  plain 
assumption  that  courts  and  judges  and  cor¬ 
porate  powers  and  society  in  general  was  so 
constituted  as  to  keep  down  and  oppress  the 
working-men.  In  words,  the  speaker  did 
indeed  advise  respect  for  law  and  for  rights  of 
property,  but  in  the  next  breath  all  this  was 
spoiled  by  such  advice  as  this  to  the  railroad 
men:  “If  there  comes  a  strike  and  you  lose 
your  place,  mark  the  man  that  takes  your 
place)  That  man  is  not  fit  to  live  through 
eternity.  He  cannot  live !  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  wheie  he  goes  or  what  he  does, 
he  will  be  followed.  He  cannot  live!”  In 
view  of  such  language  as  this  (I  took  the 
words  down  at  the  time),  it  is  useless  for 
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It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  railroad  men  of  our 
city  that  the  day  after  the  meeting  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  a  union  meeting  of  the  engineers, 
conductors,  and  trainmen  was  held  and  the 
action  of  the  A.  R.  U.  declaring  a  strike  was 
“heartily  disapproved,”  thus  locally  ending  all 
the  trouble. 

A  number  of  facts  and  reflections  have  come- 
to  me  from  my  somewhat  close  contact  with 
railroad  men,  high  and  low,  during  the  past 
few  years. 

I  believe  the  great  mass  of  American  rail¬ 
road  employes  can  be  trusted  for  their  good 
sense  and  devotion  to  law  and  order.  Of 
course,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  there  are 
some  unthinking  ones  who  may  be  temporarily 
swept  away  from  the  true  principles  of  liberty 
and  law  by  specious  appeals  to  prejudice  and 
self-interest,  but  these  will  soon  be  overborne 
and  corrected  by  the  more  reflective  and 
longer  headed.  I  met  an  engineer  on  the  street 
the  other  day  who  asked  myself  and  a  brother 
pastor  what  he  ought  to  do.  “I  am  like  the 
dog  that’s  got  two  masters,”  he  said.  “I  want 
to  stand  by  the  company ;  I  have  ho  grievance, 
but  here  is  the  Union  and  all  the  men  going 
out,”  etc.  I  told  this  man  the  story  of  an¬ 
other  engineer  in  this  community  (and  he  is 
only  one  of  a  goodly  number)  who  was  here  in 
the  great  strike  of  1878,  and  who  then  stood  by 
the  company  and  now  owns  a  home  worth  from 
three  to  five  thousand  dollars  (all  saved  from 
his  wages)  on  one  of  the  best  streets  in  the 
town,  while  I  know  other  men  here  who  left 
their  engines  in  ’78  and  who  have  since  been 
glad  to  find  common  labor  at  a  dollar  a  day. 

The  moral  courage  of  some  of  these  men  has 
been  most  noble.  “What  am  I  going  to  do,?” 
answered  one  of  them  last  month  to  bis  fel¬ 
low  workmen.  “I  propose  to  run  my  engine! 
I  do  not  care  if  every  man  in  Logansport  and 
every  man  in  the  United  States  quits  I  I  shall 
run  my  engine  unless  one  of  you  fellows  puts 
a  bullet  through  my  body,  then  I’ll  stop,  but 
not  till  then  1”  There  are  more  of  these  con¬ 
ductors,  engineers,  and  firemen  than  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally  imagines  who  have  this  same 
quiet  courage  and  nerve  in  the  face  of  taunt 
and  danger) 

The  saddest  thing  to  me  and  the  one  fullest 
of  menace  in  the  whole  situation,  is  the  fact 
that  our  railroad  system  has  no  place  for  a 
Sabbath  day  either  for  the  high  officials  or  for 
the  commonest  employe.  Some  years  ago  a 
man  came  in  from  his  farm  and  took  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  railroad  shops  here.  The  first 
foreman  be  worked  under  excused  him  from 
labor  on  the  Sabbath  day,  but  the  second  fore¬ 
man  required  him  to  work  on  the  Sabbath  or 
lose  his  place.  After  the  first  Sabbath’s  work 
be  came  to  me  as  bis  pastor  and  stated  his 
difficulties.  Thinking  that  possibly  some 
change  of  position  or  relief  in  some  way  might 
be  provided,  I  went  to  the  Superintendent  and 
stated  the  case  in  the  most  gracious  manner 
I  could.  Without  any  discourtesy,  yet  with 
a  decision  which  was  unmistakable,  the  Su- 


Tbe  Education  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Constitutional  Convention  has  agreed  upon  an 
amendment  which  will  practically  exclurle  sec¬ 
tarian  schools  from  a  share  in  public  moneys. 
It  provides  that  “Neither  the  State  nor  any 
subdivision  thereof  shall  use  its  property  or 
credit,  or  any  public  money,  or  authorize  or 
permit  either  to  be  used,  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly,  in  aid  or  maintenance  of  any  school  or 
other  institution  of  learning,  wholly  or  partly 
under  the  direction  or  control  of  a  religious 
denomination,  or  in  which  any  denominational 
doctrine  or  tenet  is  taught.  ”  Legal  language 
is  susceptible  to  many  interpretations,  but  the 
terms  .of  this  amendment  appear  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  to  make  it  impossible  for  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  schools  to  press  their  claims 
or  support  at  public  expense. 


labor  leaders  to  declare  that  they  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  lawlessness  and  crime  which 
has  been  witnessed  in  connection  with  the 
strike. 

“Rather  than  have  this  strike  fail,  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  my  body  sent  home  to  my 
family  the  shroudless  corpse  of  a  suicide,” 
said  the  speaker  in  the  most  cool,  deliberate 
manner  possible.  After  having  bis  followers 
(he  secured  only  a  small  proportion)  order  a 
strike  for  six  o’clock  that  evening,  the  afore¬ 
said  agitator  went  to  Indianapolis  the  next 
day,  where  be  was  almost  immediately  en¬ 
joined  by  a  United  States  court,  and  no  one 
here  knows  his  whereabouts  at  the  present 
time,  though  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  hope  that  his  bombastic  threat  of  suicide 
has  as  yet  relieved  the  country  of  his  presence. 


perintendent  said  to  me:  “I  do  not  see  that 
anything  can  be  done.  If  he  has  any  consci¬ 
entious  convictions  about  working  on  Sunday, 
the  sooner  be  gets  out  of  railroad  employ¬ 
ment  the  better.  ”  These  words  were  burned 
into  my  memory.  I  made  no  reply.  The 
speaker  was  and  is  a  better  man  than  his  re¬ 
ply  would  indicate,  and  when  I  saw  this  same 
Superintendent’s  name  (now  promoted)  in  the 
papers  as  one  of  the  General  Managers  who 
has  had  charge  of  railroad  affairs  in  Chicago 
during  this  great  strike,  I  wondered  if  be  or 
any  of  bis  feliow-managers  have  ever  in  their 
thoughts  even,  connected  their  present  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  absence  of  “conscientious 
convictions”  on  the  part  of  some  of  their 
men  ?  This  General  Manager  was  once  a  com¬ 
mon  railroad  employe  himself,  and  is  but  a 
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product  of  the  system  of  which  he  forms  a 
part. 

The  fact  is  that  if  conscientious  convictions 
in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  day  be  burned  out  of 
a  man,  his  whole  moral  nature  is  thereby  un¬ 
dermined  and  his  convictions  as  to  common 
honesty  and  chastity  and  every  other  virtue 
are  weakened. 

The  railroad  men  and  the  laboring  people 
generally  have  taken  the  Sabbath  for  the  day 
upon  which  they  meet  for  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  their  lodges  and  unions  and 
other  organizations.  This  practically  leaves 
no  place  in  the  life  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
religious  and  moral  elements  of  their  nature. 

The  railroad  managers  have  taught  their 
men  disregard  for  the  Sabbath  and  for  their 
own  moral  convictions.  The  result  is  a  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  manhood  of  their  employes  at  all 
points,  and  thus  the  fulminations  and  plottings 
of  labor  agitators  in  their  secret  lodge  rooms 
have  had  undue  influence.  However,  the  best 
of  our  working  people  have  seen  the  evil  of 
these  tendencies,  and  will  somehow  find  a  way 
out  of  them.  Douglas  P.  Putnak. 

Looanspobt,  Isi/..  Ang.  7. 18M. 


ABOUT  CUMPUtSOBT  ARBITRATION. 

The  stormy  and  dangerous  controversy  be¬ 
tween  capital  and  labor  appears  to  be  center¬ 
ing  about  the  question  of  arbitration.  The 
recent  strike,  the  greatest  and  most  disastrous 
the  country  has  known,  with  an  estimated 
loss  of  8100,000,000,  a  score  or  two  of  lives, 
and  even  shaking  confidence  in  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  brought  on  to  compel  Mr.  Pullman 
to  arbitrate  the  question  of  wages  with  his 
men  Nearly  all  wage-earners  and  labor  unions, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  press  and  clergy 
and  politicians,  mayors  of  cities,  members  of 
legislatures  and  of  Congress,  are  joining  in  the 
demand  for  arbitration  as  the  method  of  set¬ 
tling  all  controversies  between  labor  and  cap¬ 
ital.  As  the  country  views  the  ashes  and  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  late  strike,  this  demand  grows 
loud  and  strong,  and  a  bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Hudson  of  Kansas 
to  legalize  and  enforce  this  method  of  set¬ 
tlement  upon  all  unwilling  parties.  It  is  to  be 
engrafted  as  a  new  feature  upon  our  legal  and 
economic  systems. 

When  employer  or  employe,  one  or  both, 
blinded  by  self-interest  or  passion,  differ  and 
quarrel  over  the  division  of  the  profits  of  busi¬ 
ness,  what  could  be  more  fair,  reasonable,  or 
Christian  than  to  submit  the  difference  to  the 
decision  of,  say  three  intelligent  and  disin¬ 
terested  parties?  It  appears  so  evidently  fair 
and  right,  that  at  first  sight,  it  seems  impossi¬ 
ble  to  frame  an  argument  against  it.  If  any¬ 
body  is  BO  unfair,  selfish,  or  unreasonable  as 
to  refuse,  let  us  have  a  law  to  compel  him 
to  arbitrate.  In  these  exciting  times  there  is 
an  increased  outcry  for  compulsory  arbitration 
as  the  happy  method  of  preventing  strikes  and 
adjusing  all  labor  controversies.  It  is  made 
by  fair-minded,  but  thoughtless  people,  who 
have  never  given  an  hour’s  investigation  to 
the  revolutionary  character  and  ruinous  re¬ 
sults  of  such  legislation.  This  proposition  for 
legally  enforced  arbitration  promises  in  the 
near  future  to  be  an  exciting  and  vastly  im¬ 
portant  question,  both  in  the  politics  and  in  the 
business  of  the  country. 

Those  so  strongly  pressing  for  legally  en 
forced  arbitration,  seems  utterly  oblivious  of 
the  radical  difference  between  voluntary  and 
involuntary  arbitration.  Compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  like  enforced 
volition.  The  very  nature  of  the  transaction 
is  changed,  and  the  essence  of  arbitration  is 
lacking  when  either  party,  or  perchance  both, 
are  forced  into  it  against  their  will.  You 
may  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  cannot 
make  him  drink.  Voluntariness  on  both  sides 


is  as  essential  to  arbitration  as  it  is  to  mar¬ 
riage.  One  of  the  most  essential  distinctions 
between  a  court  proceeding  and  arbitration, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  one  is  voluntary,  while 
the  other  is  involuntary  in  one  party. 

So-called  compulsory  arbitration  would  be  a 
kind  of  bastard  court,  lacking  in  nearly  all 
the  safeguards  thrown  about  court  proceed¬ 
ings.  It  would  be  a  court  with  one,  three,  or 
possibly  five  jurors,  instead  of  twelve.  The 
verdict  would  be  by  a  majority,  instead  of  by 
unanimity.  Generally  the  verdict  would  be 
determined  by  the  vote  of  the  third  arbitrator. 
The  arbitrators  would  be  both  judge  and 
jury.  The  general  rules  of  evidence,  de¬ 
signed  to  sift  out  true  from  false  testimony, 
under  the  rulings  of  a  judge  learned  in  the 
law,  would  be  wanting.  Impartiality  in  the 
arbitrators  could  not  be  secured,  as  in  the 
case  of  jurors.  It  would  necessarily  be  a 
court  of  final  jurisdiction.  Surely  it  would 
be  the  very  perfection  of  injustice  to  compel 
any  man  to  submit  questions  involving  impor¬ 
tant  business  interests  to  such  a  nondescript, 
imperfect  tribunal.  The  moment  we  begin  to 
look  into  the  proposition  for  legally  enforced 
arbitration,  its  apparent  fairness  all  disap¬ 
pears.  Its  face  is  changed. 

As  reported,  the  bill  now  before  Congress 
is  entitled,  “A  bill  to  prevent  and  settle 
strikes,  to  settle  by  arbitration  all  differences 
between  employers  and  employes,  and  to  pro 
vide  a  penalty  for  refusal  or  failure  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators.”  It  pro¬ 
vides  "that  all  disputes  as  to  wages,  hours  of 
work,  the  right  to  discharge  or  quit  work, 
shall  be  submitted  to  three  arbitrators,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  circuit  court  in  all  cases  where 
the  courts,  or  the  United  States  military 
authorities  may  be  invoked.  Persons  guilty 
of  disturbing  the  property  of  employers  with¬ 
out  having  applied  for  arbitration,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  malicious  mischief.  The 
same  rule  shall  apply  to  employers  who  re¬ 
duce  wages  or  discharge  men  without  sub¬ 
mitting  the  case  to  arbitration.  In  all  of  the 
last  cases  employers  shall  be  liable  for  the 
full  amount  of  wages  until  the  employes  shall 
find  other  employment,  the  period  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  one  year ;  nor  can  they  call  upon  the 
United  States  forces  for  protection  until  they 
have  applied  for  arbitration.  ” 

Now  let  it  be  carefully  observed  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  arbitrators  is  binding,  on  both 
employer  and  employes,  for  an  indefinite 
future,  or  until  some  subsequent  arbitrators 
may  be  invoked  either  to  change  or  confirm 
it.  Under  penalty  of  a  year’s  wages,  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  forbidden  to  discharge  the  workman 
or  to  lower  wages,  and  the  laborer  is  forbid¬ 
den  to  quit  work.  Employer  and  employe  are 
tied  together  almost  as  strongly  as  in  the  mar¬ 
riage  relation.  This  is  essential  in  compulsory 
arbitration  to  prevent  a  dissatisfied  party  from 
refusing  to  abide  by  the  decree,  and  so  nulli¬ 
fying  the  whole  proceeding.  If  a  workman  is 
offered  a  better  position  and  higher  wages,  he 
cannot  quit  bis  place  and  embrace  the  passing 
opportunity.  If  a  manufacturer  is  running 
at  a  loss,  be  cannot  reduce  wages.  If  he  has 
no  orders,  he  cannot  stop  his  works.  With 
certain  ruin  impending  he  must  keep  on  until 
his  capital  is  exhausted. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  law  proposed, 
if  the  employes  of  one  of  our  great  newspapers, 
or  hotels,  or  railroads  strike  and  practically 
take  themselves  out  of  the  service  of  their 
employers,  they  must  still  be  regarded  as  em¬ 
ployes,  and  their  places  cannot  be  filled  with 
new  hands.  The  “Great  Daily"  must  cease  to 
appear  until  arbitrators,  bound  by  no  rules  of 
law,  can  be  invoked  to  settle  the  dispute. 
The  railroad  must  remain  tied  up  and  the 
guests  at  the  hotel  go  hungry  until  the  arbi¬ 


trators  can  have  time  .  to  investigate  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  business  and  make  a  de¬ 
cision.  A  contractor  whose  bid  has  been 
based  on  existing  wages,  and  who  is  under 
bonds  and  heavy  penalties  to  complete  his 
work  at  a  specified  time,  must  take  the  risk 
of  a  strike  with  long  delay  for  arbitration 
and  increased  wages  as  the  result  of  it. 

Then  again,  it  should  be  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  that  this  legally  enforced  arbitration 
would  have  universal  application  wherever  the 
relation  of  employer  and  employe  exists,  from 
the  single  servant  girl  in  the  kitchen  to  the 
thousands  of  hands  on  a  great  railway  system. 
It  must  apply  to  all  classes  of  workmen, 
Italians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  and  Huns,  who 
would  strike  as  often  and  as  foolishly  or 
wickedly  as  they  might  choose,  and  compel 
stoppage  of  work  and  arbitration,  without 
fear  of  discharge.  The  law  would  apply 
equally  to  every  class  and  kind  of  business  in 
the  country  and  under  all  the  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  of  business.  Not  only  the  rate 
of  wages  and  right  to  discharge  or  to  quit 
work,  but  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  right  of 
non-union  men,  or  scabs,  to  work,  and  a 
dozen  other  matters  would  come  under  con¬ 
trol  of  arbitrators. 

Wage-earners  and  labor  unions,  so  loudly 
demanding  compulsory  arbitration,  should  re¬ 
member  that  the  verdict  may  not  always  be 
in  their  favor.  Unscrupulous  capitalists  and 
“corporations  which  have  no  souls,"  sometimes 
find  ways  of  influencing  jurymen  and  legisla¬ 
tors,  and  they  would  find  it  much  easier  to 
reach  the  ear  of  a  conscienceless  arbitrator. 
And  oftentimes  an  honest  verdict  would  re¬ 
duce  wages,  or  increase  hours,  or  open  the 
doors  to  scabs,  or  impose  other  unwelcome 
conditions.  If  honest  arbitrators  bad  found 
the  condition  of  Mr.  Pullman’s  business  as  he 
represented  it,  under  their  oath  they  would 
have  been  compelled  to  reduce  wages.  If 
Mr.  Hudson’s  bill  becomes  a  law,  the  labor¬ 
er’s  liberty,  in  the  most  important  of  all  mat- 
*ers,  will  be  taken  from  him,  and  so  far,  he 
will  have  given  himself  into  the  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  three  dictators  called  arbitrators. 
From  that  hour  he  will  be  a  quasi  slave.  The 
control  of  business  enterprises  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  own  them,  and 
have  risked  the  capital  involved,  under  whose 
plans  and  management  they  have  grown  up, 
and  who  alone  know  how  to  manage  them, 
and  they  will  be  placed  in  control  of  arbitra¬ 
tors  at  critical  moments,  who  are  likely  to  be 
without  experience  and  ignorant  as  to  the 
business  at  stake.  When  the  vital  principle 
of  freedom  of  contract  has  been  given  up  for 
compulsory  arbitration,  laborers  will  be 
slaves  and  business  enterprises  will  be  impos¬ 
sible.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  Congress 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son’s  bill. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  voluntary 
or  true  arbitration  mi^ht  be  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  invoked,  and  its  sphere  greatly  en¬ 
larged  It  reveals  the  spirit  of  fairness  and 

romotes  kindly  feeling  and  stable  relations 

etween  employer  and  employe.  But  it  is  a 
method  of  settling  controversies  which  must 
come  by  persuasion  and  not  by  force.  Even 
voluntary  arbitration  cannot  be  adopted  in  all 
cases.  We  may  not  arbitrate  in  criminal  mat¬ 
ters.  You  cannot  arbitrate  the  right  of  strik¬ 
ers  to  take  and  keep  forcible  possession  of 
your  property,  or  to  forbid  non-union  men  the 
privilege  of  working.  If  a  tramp  squats  on 
your  land  you  cannot  arbitrate  his  right  to  do 
it.  We  may  not  put  justice  in  pawn — or  a 
sound  principle  whether  it  relate  to  morals, 
politics  or  business.  If  England  had  proposed 
to  arbitrate  the  difference  with  her  colonies 
concerning  taxation  without  representation, 
the  colonies  would  not  have  been  justified  in 
risking  a  manifest  right  and  one  of  vast  im¬ 
portance  in  the  hands  of  arbitrators  But 
right-minded  men  will  rejoice  to  see  this  fair 
and  friendly  method  of  settling  differences  in¬ 
voked  and  extended  as  broadly  as  possible. 

H.  T.  F. 


Ttie  Religious  Press, 

The  Churchman  has  these  wholesome  words 
on  Sunday  Observance—  induced  by  a  paper 
read  at  the  recent  Canterbury  Diocesan  Con¬ 
ference  : 

The  Englishman  is  not  tempted  to  make 
Sunday  a  day  of  manual  toil.  The  mines  and 
factories  of  the  British  Isles,  as  well  as  the 
shops  and  offices,  are  invariably  closed  on 
Sunday.  But  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  pointed 
out  that  Sunday  in  !ragland,  through  an  in¬ 
creasing  tendency  to  tolerate  Continental 
usages,  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  day  of 
restlessness,  pastime,  social  entertainment, 
and  neglect  of  religious  observances.  He 
deprecated  especially  the  dinner  parties  and 
receptions,  which  in  the  fashionable  world 
were  fast  becoming  a  fixed  institution  for 
Sunday  evenings.  The  serious  feature  of  this 
innovation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Sunday 
evening  dinner  party  obtains  principally  among 
that  leisured  class  who  have  all  the  six  week¬ 
days  for  amusing  and  entertaining  one  an¬ 
other.  He  calls  upon  the  clergy  to  discourage 
and  reprobate  this  use,  or  abuse,  of  Sunday 
evening.  A  large  dinner  party  means  a  day's 
labor  to  servants  and  tradesmen ;  and  recrea¬ 
tion  in  a  shape  which  often  resembles  mere 
dissipation,  is  a  distinct  desecration  of  the 
Lord’s  Day.  We  saw  it  recently  claimed  by  a 
fashionable  journal,  published  in  New  York, 
that  the  “smart"  churches  of  the  city  had 
Even-song  on  Sunday  afternoon  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  Sunday  evening  parties. 
The  odious  vulgarity  of  the  above  epithet,  as 
applied  to  the  house  of  Ood,  must  not  blind 
our  readers  to  the  fact  that  not  only  the 
worldly  and  irreligious,  but  people  of  serious 
and  conscientious  views  of  life,  who  ought  to 
know  better,  are  lending  themselves  to  the 
frittering  away  of  the  most  sacred  evening  in 
the  week.  We  protest  against  such  a  use  of 
the  hours  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  very  sure  that  not  a  single 
church  in  New  York  is  ever  closed  to  make 
way  for  a  dinner  party  or  a  social  reunion. 
The  calumny  is  too  obviously  false  to  need 
refutation.  Vet  the  example  which  English 
fashionable  society  sets  in  this  matter  may 
possibly  be  followed  in  some  circles  of  Ameri¬ 
can  fashionable  society,  and  we  call  upon  all 
good  Christian  men  and  women  not  to  counte¬ 
nance  a  usage  which  plainly  dishonors  and 
desecrates  the  day  that  should  be  a  day  of 
rest  and  spiritual  refreshment  to  domestic 
servants  and  attendants,  as  well  as  to  the  rich 
and  leisured  class. 

The  Lutheran  Observer  has  this  to  say  of 
the  Revised  Version  of  King  James’  Bible  first 
published  in  May,  IbSl : 

The  American  revisers  were  prohibited 
from  publishing  an  edition  with  the  changes 
they  preferred  until  1895.  There  are  now  only 
four  survivors  of  the  American  Company. 
Among  those  who  have  died  are  Dr  Charles 
P.  Krauth  and  Dr.  Schaff.  The  death  of  the 
latter  will  no  doubt  delay  the  publication  of 
th^ropoeed  American  edition 

We  hope  that  the  vacancies  in  the  American 
Company  caused  by  death  will  soon  be  filled 
with  competent  scholars  of  sound  judgment, 
and  that  an  American  Version  will  be  issued 
before  many  years  have  passed. 

While  the  Revised  Version  corrects  *  many 
inaccuracies  of  translation  in  the  Common 
Version,  it  still  retains  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  which  should  be  corrected  in  the  proposed 
American  version.  There  are  also  defects 
of  style  which  should  be  removed.  Among 
these  are  the  archaisms  which  Dean  Stanley 

E  ref  erred,  such  as  “Our  Father  which  art  in 
eaven”;  “there  was  a  man  which  had  a  with¬ 
ered  hand,”  and  many  others.  A  neuter  rela¬ 
tive  after  a  maaculine  noun,  is  the  correct 
idiom ;  but  it  is  not  good  English.  All  such 
and  various  other  mechancial  rendering  or 
upsetting  of  Oreek  words  into  English  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  English  idiom,  are  pragmatic 
mistranslations,  and  these  constitute  the  chief 
defect  in  the  Revised  Version,  especially  in 
the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  In  some 
instances  the  Greek  has  been  so  literally  and 
stiffiy  rendered  as  to  spoil  the  good  old  Saxon 
stylo  of  the  Common  Version,  without  improv¬ 
ing  the  sense  or  meaning  of  the  original.  Such 
changes  were  unnecessary.  They  have  marred 
the  style,  but  have  not  improved  the  transla¬ 
tion. 

These  are  the  principal  reasons  why  the  Re¬ 
vised  Bible  has  not  come  into  general  popular 
use.  The  Old  Testament  of  the  Revised  Ver¬ 


sion  is  not  open  to  the  same  criticisms  as  the 
New,  and  we  trust  that  the  revissrs  of  the 
proposed  American  edition  will  eliminate  the 
defects  and  inaccuracies  of  both. 

The  late  Rev.  Howard  Crosby  more  than 
once  expressed  his  eagerness  for  the  time  to 
come  when  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
such  as  modem  scholarship  warranted,  might 
be  issued.  _ _ 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  remarks  as  fol¬ 
lows  on  a  topic  of  current  discussion : 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
Prof.  Long,  of  Crozer  Theological  Seminary, 
has  an  acute  and  learned  article  on  The  His¬ 
toric  Episcopate,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
quotes  from  Henry’s  Life  of  Calvin  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  a  temporary  primacy 
may  become  permanent.  In  Geneva  there 
were  six  preachers  who  constituted  “the  ven¬ 
erable  company  of  pastors.  ”  Over  these  Gal¬ 
vin  presided.  He  wished  Beza,  his  successor 
in  the  pastorate,  to  succeed  him  also  in  this 
office.  If  he  had  done  so,  there  might  have 
come  to  be  a  permanent  presiding  officer,  and 
wbat,was  at  first  given  tOr  Ozlvin  on  ‘aoqount 
of  his  work  and  character,  might  liaye^  be¬ 
come  vested  in  an  office,  ^za  saw  the  dan¬ 
ger,  and  was  unwilling  to  comply  with  Cal¬ 
vin’s  wishes.  The  pastors,  too,  saw  it,  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  it.  adopted  the  plan  of  electing 
their  presiding  officers  week  by  week.  They 
did  not  want  a  bishop.  Undoubtedly  this  in¬ 
cident  affords  an  analogy  to  the  way  in  which 
a  bishop  who  at  first  was  only  a  presbyter  or 
overseer  came,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  a  dio¬ 
cesan  prelate. 

The  Contemporary  also  contains  a  paper  on 
the  early  evolution  of  the  bishop,  in  which 
the  writer  learnedly  contends  that  the  office 
grew  out  of  a  permanent  chairmanship  of 
Elders,  and  that  this  pastoral  episcopate  is  the 
only  “historic  episcopate";  the  diocesan  bish¬ 
op  was  a  later  development. 

The  Independent  asks  several  questions  rel¬ 
ative  to  a  matter  that  ought  to  interest  all 
good  citizens: 

Is  there  not  a  superintendent  of  Indian  af¬ 
fairs  by  the  name  of  Browning  ?  If  there  is, 
do»;s  he  do  anything  ?  Does  he  take  gfiy  re¬ 
sponsibility  ?  If  anything  is  reported  in  the 
papers  it  is  always  done  by  the  Assistant  Su¬ 
perintendent,  General  Armstrong,  who  is  now 
credited  with  having  ordered  charges  to  be 
brought  against  the  former  superintendent  of 
Perris  Indian  School,  in  California.  He  says 
that  special  examinations  will  be  made  of  the 
financial  management  of  Fort  Shaw  and  Chil- 
occo  schools,  and  he  asserts  that  there  is 
“  more  rascality  in  bonded  schools  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  Indian  service,  ”  and  that 
“very  few  bonded  schools  are  free  from  fraud 
and  corruption.”  We  simply  do  not  believe 
such  general  statements.  We  recall  that  when 
he  first  came  into  office  General  Armstrong 
had  an  interview  with  himself  published,  in 
which  he  favored  a  general  overhauling  of  the 
whole  system  of  Indian  education,  and  that  he 
has  been  endeavoring  to  have  the  superinten¬ 
dents  of  Indian  schools  taken  out  from  under 
the  civil  service  rules.  It  looks  as  if  this  gen¬ 
eral  charge  against  them  was  a  part  of  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  worry  them  out  of  office  and  to  break 
down  the  system.  Again  we  ask.  Is  it  not 
about  time  that  the  Commissioner  should  have 
got  educated  so  that  he. can  take  some  respon¬ 
sibility  himself,  and  not  have  it  made  td  ap¬ 
pear  that  his  assistant  makes  all  the  deq^ions 
and  has  all  the  glory  ? 

Zion’s  Herald  thinks  that  the  time  has  come 
when  genuine  statesmanship  and  patriotism 
are  in  demand  as  never  before : 

If  good  men  would  save  their  party  and 
their  country  from  the  rule  of  the  unworthy, 
they  must  go  to  the  starting-point  and  speak 
out  their  protests  where  their  voices  will  be 
heard  before  the  people  are  chained  to  their 
fate  by  nominations.  ,This  is  a  legitimate  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the 
only  effectual  way  of  meeting  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  inseparable  from  our  relation  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  no  other  way  may  the  reign  of 
the  demagogue  be  broken,  and  the  rightful 
premium  ne  given  to  such  statesmanship  as 
will  regard  the  honor  of  the  nation  as  of  more 
value  uan  party  success  or  personal  emolu¬ 
ment. 

The  “starting-point”  where  the  voice  of  the 
good  citizen  must  be  heard  and  felt  is  not  the 
•  primary”  or  the  caucus.  There  is  always  a 
primary  before  the  “primary.”  The  starting- 


point  of  influence  for  the  election  is  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  popular  mind,  the  creation  of  a 
sentiment  demanding  integrity  in  public  sa¬ 
vants  that  will  control  the  nominations  in  tM 
primaries,  as  well  as  the  elections  after 
primaries.  Patriotism  must  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  in  the  families,  and  in  the  churches; 


kind  that 
acter  ind 


hat  makes  uprightness  of  personal  char- 
indispensable  to  political  preferment. 


The  Examiner  having  asked  “What  sort  of 
women  these  are  who  join  in  the  ovations  to 
Colonel  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge!"  a  correspon¬ 
dent,  who  signs  himself  “One  Who  Knows," 
very  likely  a  Baptist  pastor,  makee  reply : 

It  is  appalling  to  know  what  strangers  are 
thinking  of  us  people  of  the  seventh  district 
of  Kentucky.  -  - 

I  arise  to  explain  the  condition  of  things. 
With  shame  I  admit  that  many  of  our  men 
are  supporting  the  dissolute  representative, 
and  with  greater  shame  I  admit  that  a  few  of 
our  women  are  doinf^  so.  But  the  reports  that 
have  gone  out  to  the  world  that  hundreds  of 
our  “ladies  attend  his  ovations”  are  false. 
There  are  not  over  twenty  ladies  of  the  seventh 
district  who  have  heard  him  speak ;  but  thiM 
who  have  entertained  him — for  those  I 
no  excuse ;  it  is  beyond  me !  At  each  of  his 
“ovations”  the  Breckinridge  men  have  sent, 
and  gone  out,  in  wagons  for  the  tobacco  men 
and  their  wives.  They  have  come  with  babiM 
in  arms,  and  little  Billies  hanging  on  to  their 
skirts.  Then  they  have  been  counted,  and  the 
report  sent  out. 

Never  since  the  war  has  such_  excitement 
been  known  here  —  dissensions  in  families. 


wives.  If  the  men  will  not  protect  them  from 
this  pending  calamity,  what  are  the  women 
to  do?  Sit  at  home  and  suck  the;r  thumbs? 
Well,  they  are  far  from  doing  so.  If  you  want 
to  see  women  aroused  and  working,  come 
down  to  Kentucky  just  now.  The  few  women 
who  have  entertained  Colonel  Breckinridge 
are  being  cut,  and  will  never  regain  what 
they  have  lost.  Even  Colonel  Breckinridge 
must  have  lost  respect  for  them. 

The  Catholic  Review  is  apparently  surprised, 
and  we  trust  also  unfeign',  dly  grieved,  over  a 
state  of  things  recently  brought  to  light  in 
Philadelphia,  touching  saloon  licenses.  As  yffl 
be  seen,  it  connects  seveial  of  our  Presbyterian 
brethren  with  the  business  by  name,  but  men¬ 
tions  not  even  one  of  its  own  faith  as  lending 
his  name  and  influence  in  this  baleful  behalf. 
How  is  this?  Are  there  not  some — just  a  few 

_ men  prominent  in  its  own  Church  whose 

names  are  to  be  found,  year  after  year,  on 
these  applications  for  saloon  licenses  in  the 
city  of  brotherly  love?  Our  contemporary  says : 

At  a  gathering  of  Protestant  clergymen  and 
laymen,  usually  called  the  ministers  meeting. 


hew  at  Saratoga,  rt.  i-,  • 

James  F.  Dadley  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  said  that  he  had  for  six  months  bwn 
investigating  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  that 
city,  and  that  he  had  found  the  chief  factor 
in  their  degradation  to  be  the  saloon.  He 
was  asked  by  Bishop  Nicholson  what  he  had 
learned  of  the  relation  of  the  churches  to  the 
traffic.  He  answered  that  he  had  discovered 
that  of  the  60.000  signers  for  applicaticms  for 
licenses  a  very  large  number  were  official 
members  of  churches,  of  different  branches  of 
Government,  and  of  courts.  Sheriff  Clement, 
he  said,  is  an  officer  in  the  Bethany  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  his  name  is  on  the  ^plica¬ 
tions  for  licenses  for  two  of  the  lowest  saloons 
in  the  Ninth  Ward.  In  Russell  Conwell’s  im¬ 
mense  B^tist  church,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  'Trustees  signs  applications  for  saloon 
licenses.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Sundayrsohool  teachers,  turstees,  and  thirty- 
seven  vestrymen  signed  for  from  one  to  five 
times  each ;  twenty  -  five  police  magistrates 
signed  from  one  to  five  times  each ;  eighty- 
two^Common  Councilmen  out  of  one  hundrM 
and  twenty-three,  signed  from  one  to  twenty- 
six  licenses  each.  Of  thirty -seven  select 
councilmen,  twenty-seven  signed  from  one  to 
thirteen  licenses.  Of  eight  State  senators 
six  signed.  One  of  these  officials  is  District 
Attorney  Graham,  who  has  represented  the 
Pmbyterian  Church  in  the  General  Assembly. 

'rheM  statements  caused  a  great  sensation. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  backing  that  the  liquor 
traffid  receives  from  citizens  of  good  repute, 
it  could  be  thoroughly  regulated. 
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Before  entering  upon  the  important  period 
jnet  before  us.  it  is  wise  to  turn  back  and 
gather  up  in  review  a  Bunitnary  of  what  we 
have  already  learned. 

1.  2he  Preparation.  For  thousands  of  years, 
ever  since  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world, 
there  had  been  going  on  a  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  coming  of  a  Saviour.  One  nation 
— that  of  Israel — had  been  singled  out  and 
qiecially  prepared  by  the  development  of  the 
religious  nature,  to  receive  the  revelation  of 
the  character  of  Ood,  as  absolutely  holy, 
powerful,  just,  and  merciful,  and  of  the  evil  of 
as  sin  separating  man  from  Ood.  The  promise 
bad  been  given  to  the  head  of  this  nation, 
Abraham,  and  developed  through  ages  of 
prophecy,  that  One  should  come  to  redeem 
men  from  sin  and  to  establish  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  on  earth,  ruling  over  men  as  Ood’s 
Anointed,  the  Messiah.  The  world  outside  of 
Israel  was  also  being  prepared  for  this  Com¬ 
ing  One,  until  at  last  civiliaation  was  so  far 
advanced  that  intercommunication  between 
nations  was  practically  free ;  education  was 
■o  far  developed  that  thoughtful  men  were 
able  to  perceive  the  futility  of  all  religions 
devised  by  men ;  one  language,  the  Oreek,  had 
become  so  far  perfected  as  to  be  the  fit 
medium  of  profound  thought  and  of  inspired 
truth;  law  had  been  reduced  to  a  nearly 
perfect  system,  and  so  embodied  in  a  single 
nation,  the  Roman,  that  the  teachers  of  new 
truth  would  be  practically  safe  wherever  they 
went.  And  with  increasing  wealth  and  lux-' 
uiy  and  learning  and  power,  had  come  that 
inevitable  development  of  sin  and  immorality 
which  impelled  men  of  better  minds  to  long 
more  ardently  and  seek  more  earnestly  for  a 
way  of  holiness.  So  the  fullness  of  the  time 
had  come. 

2.  Then  the  Word  uxls  made  flesh.  He  who 
should  reveal  Ood  to  men  must  have  been 
with  Ood  from  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  and  must  have  had  the  nature  of  Ood ; 
for  no  Being  can  fully  penetrate  and  fully  un¬ 
derstand  the  nature  of  another  Being ;  when  he 
does,  the  Two  have  become  One.  But  on  the 
other  band  he  who  would  show  to  man  the  ideal 
man  that  was  in  the  mind  of  Ood  when  He  cre¬ 
ated  man,  must  himself  be  man ;  must  be  a  per¬ 
fect  man,  in  every  way  conformed  to  that 
ideaL  Tet  he  must  be  in  all  respects  like 
unto  his  brethren,  must  begin  life  as  an  in¬ 
fant  and  experience  all  the  vicissitudes ’'of 
human  life.  So  it  was  with  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
Ood,  the  Btemal  Word.  He  who  had  been  in 
the  beginning  with  Ood  was  bom  a  Child  of 
poor  parents.  In  the  nature  of  things.  Bis  birth 
was  accompanied  with  wonders.  An  angel 
announced  her  prospective  motherhood  to  the 
betrothed  maiden  who  was  chosen  to  be  His 
mother;  His  earthly  father  was  repeatedly 
guided  by  heavenly  visions.  Angels  an¬ 


nounced.  his  birth  to  men  spiritually  prepared 
to  receive  the  announcement ;  others  no  less 
prepared  received  an  inward  warning  to  the 
same  effect,  and  a  strange  sign  in  the  heavens 
made  known  to  men  outside  of  the  Jewish 
nation  divinely  prepared  to  perceive  it,  that 
the  long  expected  Messiah  was  born. 

3.  The  Childhood  and  Youth  of  Jesus.  His¬ 
toric  events  also  fitted  into  the  prophetic  plan 
of  the  human  life  of  the  Lord’s  Anointed,  a 
decree  of  the  Roman  emperor  led  indirectly ;  to 
the  birth  of  the  Child  taking  place  in  Bethle¬ 
hem,  the  ancestral  city  of  the  Jewish  kings ; 
the  bloodthirsty  ambition  of  King  Herod  led 
to  his  being  carried  while  an  Infant  to  Egypt, 
and  the  wickedness  of  Herod’s  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  led  to  the  Child  being  brought  up  in 
the  safe  seclusion  of  the  obscure  Galilean  vil¬ 
lage,  Nazareth.  There  He  received  the  ordi 
nary  training  of  the  child  of  reputable  pious 
parents  of  the  artisan  class,  the  discipline 
which  inevitably  comes  to  the  eldest  child  in 
such  atamily  even  though  perfectly  obedient, 
the  thorough  instruction  in  the  Scriptures 
given  to  the  children-  of  pious  Jews,  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  more  than  one  language 
which  those  have  who  live  where  all  public 
functions  are  exercised  by  people  of  an  alien 
race,  and  all  whose  literature  is  in  a  language 
no  longer  spoken.  At  the  age  of  twelve  the 
child  of  such  a  home  would  naturally  be 
taken  by  bis  parents  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Feast 
of  the  Passover ;  and  there  in  the  Temple,  ob¬ 
serving  the  sacrificial  rites  by  which  priests 
and  people  drew  near  unto  Ood,  listening  to 
the  Rabbinical  expositions  of  the  Law,  and  put¬ 
ting  to  them  the  questions  which  had  begun 
to  exercise  His  own  mind,  the  Boy  Jesus 
seems  to  have  come  to  His  first  knowledge 
that  His  relation  to  Ood  was  one  of  peculiar 
affinity  and  peculiar  duty.  The  next  eighteen 
years  were  a  time  of  preparation  for  this  duty, 
a  preparation  made,  we  must  carefully  ob¬ 
serve,  by  the  faithful  performance  of  present 
duty.  He  took  up  His  father  Joseph’s  trade 
of  carpenter,  and  was  probably  for  some  years 
the  chief  support  of  His  mother  and  her 
younger  children,  Joseph  having  died.  But 
external  duties  rather  helped  than  hind 
ered  the  inward  communionof  Hie  soul 
with  Ood. 

4.  John  the  Baptist  the  Forerunner  of  Christ. 
When  Jesus  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  a 
remarkable  prophet  appeared,  John,  called  the 
Baptist.  His  birth  Lad  been  accompanied  by 
remarkable  signs  and  a  special  outburst  of 
prophecy.  Having  passed  his  life  like  many 
pious  men  of  that  time,  as  a  hermit  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judea,  south  of  Jerusalem,  be 
suddenly  at  the  age  of  thirty  came  forth  from 
his  seclusion,  proclaiming  in  language  that  re¬ 
called  the  old  prophets,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  was  at  hand,  and  that  men  must  prepare 
for  it  by  repentance  and  the  fruits  of  repent¬ 
ance — righteous  living— and  by  submitting  to 
the  rite  of  baptism  as  a  token  of  their  belief 
that  the  Messiah  was  about  to  come,  and 
their  willingness  to  make  fit  preparation  for 
Him.  John’s  preaching  made  an  immense  stir 
through  all  Palestine.  Multitudes  of  all 
classes  came  to  him  and  were  baptized,  con¬ 
fessing  their  sins.  In  addition  to  his  own, 
John  proclaimed  two  other  baptisms  by  the 
coming  Messiah  :  to  the  repentant  a  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  giving*  them  power  to  live 
righteously ;  to  the  unrepentant,  a  baptism  of 
destroying  fire. 

5.  Jestis  entering  on  His  Ministry.  In  the 
course  of  time,  Jesus  came  also  to  the  Jordan 
to  be  baptized  by  John — not  that  He  bad  any 
sins  to  repent  of,  except  as  He  identified  Him¬ 
self,  as  he  truly  did,  with  the  sinful  race  of 
'man,  but  that  He  saw  the  need  of  connecting 
Himself  with  the  movement  of  John,  and  espec< 
tally  of  testifying  to  the  complete  union  of  his 
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will  with  the  divine  will — the  essence  of  re¬ 
pentance.  At  His  baptism  He  received 
the  spiritual  power  to  perform  His  mission, 
with  a  token  of  His  divine  sonship  that  had 
been  spiritually  foretold  to  John  as  the  mark 
by  which  he  should  recognize  the  Messiah. 
The  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  Him  like  a 
dove  from  heaven,  and  a  heavenly  voice  said : 
Thou  art  My  beloved  Son,  in  Thee  I  am  tcell 
pleased. 

Naturally  Jesus  after  this  sought  seclusion 
for  a  time.  Urged  by  the  Spirit  He  went  into 
the  wilderness,  where  for  forty  days  and  nights 
in  awful  conflict  of  spirit  He  forgot  all  natural 
bodily  wants.  The  testing  seemed  to  be  and 
was  from  without,  from  the  spirit  of  evil, 
Satan,  but  it  was  based  upon  his  inward 
questionings  on  the  method  of  bis  future  work  : 
How  was  He  to  perform  this  tremendous 
work?  The  meaning  of  Satan’s  flrst  sugges¬ 
tion  was  that  He  should  separate  Himself 
from  true  and  perfect  fellowship  with  men  by 
causing  His  divine  power  to  provide  for  His 
human  needs ;  the  second  that  He  should  sep¬ 
arate  Himself  from  God  by  calling  upon  Him 
to  use  divine  power  to  save  Him  from  the 
natural  consequences  of  His  human  deeds  ;  the 
third  that  He  should  admit  that  Satan’s  power 
was  supreme  among  fallen  men.  He  triumph¬ 
antly  met  and  repelled  all  these  most  subtle 
temptations :  Satan,  baffled,  retired,  and  an¬ 
gels  came  and  ministered  to  Him. 

6.  The  Beginning  of  faith  in  Jesus  occurred 
immediately  on  Hie  return  from  the  scene 
of  temptation  to  the  Jordan  where  John  was 
baptizing.  The  Sanhedrin  had  sent  a  deputa¬ 
tion  to  John  to  ask  if  he  himself  were  the 
Messiah.  John  not  only  said  that  he  was  not, 
but  signified  that  the  Messiah  was  himself  in 
that  company,  though  unknown.  They  had  no 
interest  in  an  unknown  Messiah,  they  wanted 
a  man  of  prestige  whom  they  could  make 
their  leader  in  a  movement  for  political  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  they  made  no  effort  to  discover 
Him.  The  next  day,  therefore,  John  dis¬ 
tinctly  pointed  Jesus  to  the  multitude,  as  the 
Lamb  of  Ood  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,  relating  the  sign  by  which  he  bad 
recognized  Him.  But  neither  were  the  mul¬ 
titude  looking  for  a  Saviour  from  sin— they 
wanted  a  kingly  Messiah,  and  they,  too,  paid 
no  heed  to  John’s  witness.  On  the  following 
day  John  pointed  two  of  his  immediate  dis¬ 
ciples,  John  and  Andrew,  to  Jesus,  and  they  at 
once  left  John  and  attached  themselves  to  His 
person.  Andrew  brought  his  brother,  Simon. 
Two  others,  Philip  and  Nathanael,  were  added 
to  the  number,  and  Jesus  returned  in  their 
company  to  Galilee. 

At  Cana,  at  a  wedding  feast.  He  manifested 
forth  His  glory  by  turning  water  into  wine, 
but  in  so  quiet  and  unobtrusive  a  way  that 
only  His  mother  and  His  disciples  knew  of  it. 
It  was  not  yet  the  proper  time  or  place  for  His 
public  manifestation. 

7.  The  beginning  of  Christ’s  work  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  The  proper  time  and  place  were  Jerusa¬ 
lem  at  one  of  the  great  feasts  where  the  Jew¬ 
ish  nation  would  be  fully  represented.  The 
Passover  season  was  at  hand,  and  Jesus  went 
up  with  His  disciples  to  Jerusalem.  There  He 
did  one  act  so  significant  that  the  leaders  of 
the  people  could  not  mistake  its  meaning.  He 
cleared  the  temple  of  the  trafiickers  in  cattle 
and  money  who  bad  long  had  possession  of  its 
courts,  calling  it  distinctly  His  Father’s  house. 
So  He  had  come  suddenly  to  the  temple,  as  the 
prophets  had  foretold.  But  still  His  acts 
showed  Him  to  be  a  Messiah  whose  kingdom 
was  not  external,  but  internal — a  kindgom  of 
righteousness  and  purity ;  and  the  rulers  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  Him. 

One  alone  of  their  number,  Nicodemus,  was 
impressed  in  the  right  way,  and  be  came  to 
Jesus  by  night,  when  they  could  be  safe  from 
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interruption,  and  inquired  the  meaning  of  His 
acts.  To  him  Jesus  revealed  the  great  truths 
that  the  kindgom  of  God  is  not  political,  but 
spiritual ;  that  men  must  pass  through  spirit¬ 
ual  birth  in  order  to  enter  that  kingdom ;  and 
that  the  marvellous  love  of  God  is  shown  in 
His  sending  His  own  Son  to  redeem  the  world. 

8.  Jesus  in  Judea  and  Samaria.  The  nation, 
as  a  nation,  having  declined  to  receive  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  he  now  withdrew  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  spent  some  months  in  Judea  in  a 
preparatory  work  with  individuals,  His  disci¬ 
ples  baptizing  those  who  accepted  His  teach¬ 
ings.  When  it  appeared  to  the  Baptist  likely 
that  a  certain  rivalry  might  be  set  up  between 
his  followers  and  those  of  Jesus,  he  retired  to 
Galilee,  rejoicing  to  see  Jesus  increase  while 
he  decreased.  But  finally  the  Sanhedrin  saw 
that  Jesus  was  winning  great  favor,  and  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  take  some 
stand.  Still  determined  not  to  accept  Him, 
they  saw  that  it  might  be  possible  to  weaken 
His  infiuence  by  upholding  that  of  John. 
This  proved  the  uselessness  of  any  farther 
Judean  work,  and  Jesus  immediately  retired 
to  Galilee.  As  the  Tetrarch  of  Galilee  had 
cast  John  into  prison,  there  could  be  no 
thought  of  rivalry  here. 

The  nearest  way  to  Galilee  led  through 
Samaria,  a  route  which  was  seldom  taken 
owing  to  jealousy  and  hatred  between  Samari¬ 
tans  and  Jews.  Jesus,  however,  took  it,  and 
in  an  apparently  accidental  conversation  with 
a  Samaritan  woman  he  found  that  this  peo¬ 
ple,  though  far  more  ignorant  in  spiritual 
things  than  the  Jews,  since  they  rejected  all 
the  Scriptures  except  the  Pentateuch,  and 
therefore  had  not  the  light  of  later  prophecy, 
were  more  open  minded  than  the  Jews,  be¬ 
cause  they  looked  for  a  Messiah  with  no  polit¬ 
ical  hopes,  but  only  as  to  one  who  should  be  a 
great  religious  teacher.  Here,  then,  Jesus 
could  speak  plainly  of  His  Messiahship,  with 
no  fear  of  being  misapprehended ;  and  for  two 
days  He  remained  with  the  Samaritan  people, 
who  received  His  teachings  and  accepted  Him 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

INTERNATIONAL  SERIES. 

First  Miracle  of  Jesus. 

John  ii.  1-11. 

[As  this  lesson  passage  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  for  J nly  19,  1891,  the  comment  then  given  is 
here  repeated.— Ed.] 

Golden  Text — This  beginning  of  miracles 
did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  manifested 
forth  his  glory.— John  ii.  11. 

V ERSE  1.  The  third  day  after  i.  43.  Cana  of 
Galilee  was  about  sixty  miles  from  Bethany, 
beyond  the  Jordan;  it  could  easily  be  reached 
in  three  days.  There  has  been  some  doubt  as 
to  the  exact  site  of  Cana ;  but  the  researches 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society  tend  to 
fix  it  as  that  now  occupied  by  the  hamlet  of 
Kefr  Kana,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  from 
Nazareth.  There  was  another  Cana  on  the 
border  of  Pboenecia  (Josh.  xix.  28),  hence 
John  specifies  that  this  was  the  Galilean  vil¬ 
lage.  One  of  the  parties  to  the  marriage  may 
have  been  a  relative  of  Jesus’  family :  we  ob¬ 
serve  that  his  mother  was  on  a  footing  of  in¬ 
timacy,  if  not  of  authority,  in  the  bridegroom’s 
house.  It  is  characteristic  of  John  that  he 
mentions  her  not  by  name,  but  as  the  mother 
of  Jesus;  it  is  significant  that  John  alone,  to 
whom  the  mother  of  Jesus  had  for  years  per¬ 
haps  been  as  his  own  most  precious  mother 
(xix.  27),  is  the  only  evangelist  who  mentions 
her  at  all  in  connection  with  a  miracle. 

V ERSE  2.  There  is  no  need  for  inquiring,  as 
so  many  have  done,  why  Jesus  also  had  been 
called.  His  brothers  were  there  (verse  12)  as 
well  as  His  mother :  it  was  evidently  a  family 
event,  and  as  soon  as  He  was  known  to  be  in 


Cana,  probably  at  the  house  of  Nathaniel  (xxi. 
2),  the  invitation  which  had  already  been  giv¬ 
en  to  Him  with  His  family,  was  made  to  in¬ 
clude  His  disciples.  Edersheim,  who  was 
himself  a  Jew,  and  who  made  careful  study  of 
Jewish  customs,  points  out  as  a  witness  to  the 
fact  of  the  author  of  this  Gospel  being  famil¬ 
iar  with  their  customs,  that  at  this  wedding 
in  Galilee  there  is  no  mention  of  the  friend 
of  the  bridegroom,  while  in  iii.  29,  spoken  in 
Judea,  there  is.  The  whole  scene,  he  says,  is 
strikingly  Jewish. 

Verses  8,  4.  And  when  wine  failed.  What 
ever  the  cause  of  the  failure,  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  Mary  should  share 
with  the  Son,  who  had  been  to  her  surely 
what  son  never  was  before  to  mother,  what¬ 
ever  of  perplexity  was  hers.  This  conversation, 
brief  as  it  is,  is  with  one  exception  (Luke  ii. 
48,  49)  all  that  we  have  recorded  of  conversa¬ 
tion  between  these  two,  whose  relationship  is 
one  of  such  sacred  and  mysterious  interest. 
The  conversations  should  most  certainly  be 
studied  together,  for  the  earlier  supplies  the 
key  to  the  later.  We  mufet  realize  that  she 
whose  was  the  mysterious  privilege  of  being  the 
mother  of  the  Son  of  God,  must  have  been  one 
of  no  common  character— capable  not  only  of 
exalted  piety,  but  of  no  ordinary  self-renun¬ 
ciation.  Only  those  who  through  entire  for¬ 
getfulness  of  self  have  learned  the  boundless 
confidence  of  love,  can  know  the  sacred  mys¬ 
tery  that  it  is  through  death  to  self  that  one 
enters  into  the  holy  of  holies  of  even  an  earth¬ 
ly  love.  And  the  love  between  this  Son  and 
mother  was  more  than  earthly,  the  confidence 
more  than  human.  Assuredly  Mary  had  not 
for  thirty  years  been  pondering  in  her  heart 
the  wondrous  utterances  of  angel  and  of  Child, 
had  not  walked  half  a  lifetime  hand  in  hand 
with  such  a  Son  as  hers,  to  be  ignorant  of  His 
character  or  doubtful  of  His  wisdom.  One 
sees  clearly  the  striking  growth  in  character 
and  in  trust,  in  the  contrast  between  the  hasty 
"Why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us?”  of  eigh¬ 
teen  years  before,  and  the  calm  suggestion  of 
a  need,  only  to  leave  it  all  with  Him.  Surely 
this  mother,  like  her  Son  in  his  human  nature, 
had  learned  by  the  things  she  had  suffered. 
(Heb.  V.  8.)  And  He  knew  His  mother  as  no 
other  son  ever  did.  He  understood  well  that 
He  might  now  call  upon  her  for  the  last  self- 
renunciation ;  He  might  tell  her  that  this, 
their  loved  companionship,  miut  cease;  that 
He  might  no  longer  be  all  for  her  and  His 
Father  as  in  the  blessed  years  gone  by ;  that 
now  a  sinful  world  claimed  Him ;  but  the 
sword  with  which  He  pierced  her  heart  was 
forged  by  infinite  love  and  carried  its  own 
balm.  Never  in  human  language  were  words 
of  such  absolute  tenderness  uttered  as  these : 
What  of  Me  and  thee,  woman  f  with  which  the 
Infinite  Son  made  His  human  mother  a  sharer 
in  His  infinite  self  sacrifice.  Yet  his  hour,  the 
hour  of  manifesting  His  glory,  whether  by 
work  or  by  suffering  (compare  xii.  28,  xvii.  1), 
had  not  yet  come,  and  for  that  they  both  must 
wait. 

Verse  6.  No  need  to  say  that  His  mother 
understood.  The  amazing  calm  of  her  admo¬ 
nition  to  the  servants  shows  better  than  any 
words  of  description  could  do  the  deep  peace 
of  her  heart  in  this  sacred  fellowship  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  of  sorrow. 

Verses  7,  8.  In  the  corridor  which  ran 
around  the  court  into  which  all  the  rooms 
opened,  were  set  six  great  stone  jars  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  water,  which,  as  John  reminds  his 
Greek  readers,  was  necessary  for  that  washing 
of  hands  and  of  cups  and  of  pots  and  brazen 
vessels  (Mark  vii.  4),  which  Jewish  law  and 
custom  required.  By  this  time  they  were 
doubtless  empty,  and  at  the  command  of  Jesus 
they  were  now  filled  to  the  brim  by  the  zeal¬ 
ous  servants  (not  douloi,  slaves,  nor  misthioi, 


hired  servants,  but  dutkonoi  [deacons]  attend¬ 
ants,  probably  friends  who  offered  their  ser¬ 
vices  for  this  festal  occasion).  Then,  at  His 
word,  they  drew  and  bore  to  the  official  taster. 
In  homes  of  wealth  this  functionary  would  be 
the  steward  ;  in  this  simple  family  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  friend,  who  had  been  asked  to  relieve 
the  bridegroom  of  the  cares  pertaining  to  the 
giving  of  a  feast. 

Verses  9,  10.  The  surprise  of  this  man,  ut¬ 
tered  in  a  coarse  joke  which  was  proverbial 
and  in  no  respect  descriptive  of  the  condition 
of  the  guests  at  this  feast,  is  simply  recorded 
as  an  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle. 
He  had  tasted  the  water,  now  become  wine, 
without  the  slightest  notion  of  its  miraculous 
origin,  and  jocularly  called  the  bridegroom  to 
task  for  making  a  more  expensive  provision 
than  custom  required.  There  is  every  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  guests  at  this  wedding  were 
not  such  as  would  drink  to  excess,  and  indeed 
the  fact  that  the  addition  of  four  or  five  unex¬ 
pected  guests  to  a  large  company  caused  a 
scarcity  shows  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
anticipated. 

Verse  11.  This  beginning  of  signs  was,  as 
has  lately  been  said,  “the  outflasbing  of  the 
divinity  that  dwelt  in  fulness"  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Do  we  ask  how  He  could  have  done  this 
thing?  It  is  a  mattes  of  secondary  importance, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  but  the  answer  is 
close  at  hand.  In  Him  was  life.  There  is 
nothing  against  nature,  nothing  unthinkable, 
though  perhaps  above  nature  and  incomprehen¬ 
sible,  in  the  Life  of  the  world  moulding  all 
things  to  His  own  will. 

But  the  important  thing  here  is  is  effect: 
His  disciples  believed  in  Him.  Before  this  time 
those  who  had  been  simply  followers  (i.  37.48) 
bad  become  through  personal  intercourse  with 
Jesus,  His  disciples.  Now  through  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  His  glory,  discipleship  was  elevated 
to  faith.  This  is  the  true  order  of  Christian 
life.  First  to  follow  Jesus,  then  by  that  fol¬ 
lowing  to  so  learn  to  know  Him  as  to  desire 
to  live  constantly  in  His  service  and  under 
His  teaching ;  confident  that  then  He  will  so 
reveal  His  true  character,  so  manifest  His 
glory,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  Father,  that  a 
faith  unalterable  will  be  bom  in  the  soul. 


THB  BBLIGIOUS  PRESS  OF  RUSSIA. 

This  forms  the  subject  of  an  interesting  and 
laudatory  sketob  which  Professor  Popovitsky 
contributes  to  the  Revue  Internationale  de 
Tbeologie.  Through  his  i>ages  we  gain  a  stim¬ 
ulating  glimpse  of  the  rapid  evolution  of  Rus¬ 
sian  religion  in  process  to  day.  He  stoutly 
avers  that  the  religious  press  of  his  country 
makes  a  good  show  among  its  congeners  in 
Christian  Europe.  He  insists  that "  the  Church 
of  the  East  is  not  a  branch  violently  tom  from 
the  trunk  of  the  Church  universal,  and  conse¬ 
quently  smitten  with  death  ;  but  that  through 
its  veins  fiows  that  salutary  sap  which  is  called 
to  vivify  and  regenerate  the  decrepid  body  of 
the  Western  Church.”  And  of  this  lofty  con¬ 
fidence  he  finds  one  ground  in  the  Russian  re¬ 
ligious  press.  It  began  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  with  the  starting  of  the  Lecture  Chre- 
tienne,  which  still  fiourishes.  During  the  last 
fifteen  years  it  has  opened  its  columns  to  high¬ 
ly  scientific  Biblical  exegesis.  Its  present  edi¬ 
tor,  Professor  Lopoukhfne,  has  spent  a  long 
time  abroad,  and  principally  in  America,  where 
he  has  studied  deeply  and  extensively  the  re¬ 
ligious  literature  of  the  West.  “The  frait  of 
these  studies  was  the  translation  into  Russian 
of  all  the  works  of  Monsieur  Farrar  on  the 
Origins  of  Christianity,  Luthardt’s  Amloget- 
ics,  Martensen’s  Christian  Ethics,  Biblical 
History  in  the  light  of  recent  researches  and 
discoveries,  and  a  number  of  other  works  in 
the  domain  of  theological  science.”  The  sec¬ 
ond  religious  journal  was  the  Lecture  Domin- 
icale,  a  weekly,  which  was  started  in  1887. 
Among  other  publications,  M.  Popovitsky  men¬ 
tions  with  special  eulogy  the  Revue  Orthodox, 
organ  of  Church  reform,  which,  "after  a  glor¬ 
ious  career  of  thirty  years,”  recently  d^ied. 
This  review  was  the  first  to  make  known  to 
the  Russian  public  the  masterpieces  of  foreign 
religious  literature. 
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The  Children  at  Home, 


THE  FERRY  TO  8HADOWTOWN. 
8w»r  to  and  fro  in  the  twilight  Kray. 

This  ia  the  ferry  for  Shadowtown ; 

It  always  sails  at  the  end  of  day, 

Jnst  as  the  darkness  closes  dosm. 

Rest,  little  head,  on  my  shoulder,  so ; 

A  sleepy  kiss  is  the  only  fare. 

Drifting  away  from  the  world  we  go. 

Baby  and  I  in  the  rocking-chair. 

See,  where  the  flre-logs  glow  Md  spark 
Glitter  the  lights  of  the  Shadowland; 

The  raining  droiw  on  the  window,  hark  I 
Are  rippies  lapping  upon  its  strand. 

There,  where  the  mirror  is  glancing  dim, 

A  lake  lies  shimmering,  cool  and  still; 
Blossoms  are  waring  above  its  brim— 

Those  over  there  on  the  window  sill. 

Rock  slow,  move  slow  in  the  dnsky  light. 
Silently  lower  the  anchor  down : 

Dear  little  passenger,  say  “  Good  night  I  ” 

We've  reached  the  harbor  of  Shadowtown. 

—Motherhood. 


.  THE  BAIN, 

FOB  THE  I.ITTL.E  PEOPLE. 

“It  always  rains  when  I  want  to  go  any¬ 
where,”  said  little  Madge,  as  she  woke  up  in 
the  early  morning  and  saw  the  rain  drops 
pitter-pattering  on  the  window-pane. 

“Always  1  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Madge?” 
said  her  mamma.  “Think  a  moment.  It  did 
not  rain  the  day  you  took  the  drive  to  the 
lake,  and  the  Saturday  you  went  to  the  Grove 
and  had  such  a  pleasant  time  picnicing  under 
the  trees,  the  day  was  delightful.  Then  the 
boat  ride  we  had  last  week ;  you  know  you 
were  very  anxious  to  go  to  the  Island,  and  no 
rain  came  to  keep  you  at  home — the  day,  you 
remember,  was  what  we  called  ‘a  perfect  day. '  ” 

“Yes,  mamma,  I  know;  but  this  picnic  we 
thought  would  be  the  best  of  all.  Two  large 
wagon-loads  of  girls  and  boys,  and  each  wagon 
to  be  drawn  by  four  horses.  I  never  rode  in  a 
wagon  behind  four  horses  in  my  life ,  I  know 
it  must  be  lots  of  fun.  ” 

Madge  looked  out  of  the  east  window  and 
thought  the  sky  did  not  look  very  dark ;  sure¬ 
ly  the  clouds  would  break  away  and  the  sun 
come  out,  but  when  she  spoke  of  it  her  papa 
said :  “You  look  out  of  the  west  window  ;  that 
is  the  right  place  from  which  to  judge  about 
the  weather.  There  you  will  see  that  the  sky 
is  very  dark.  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  be 
disappointed'  to-day.  But,  Madge,  this  rain  is 
worth  thousands  of  dollars.  ” 

“A  rain  worth  thousands  of  dollars!”  that 
sounded  very  strange  to  little  Madge.  Just 
then  one  of  her  papa’s  friends  came  in  and 
said,  “  Isn’t  this  a  glorious  down  pour ?  I  think 
everybody  will  be  thanking  God  for  this  rain, 
things  were  in  such  a  dying  condition.  Why 
it  is  nearly  a  month  since  we  had  rain  of  any 
consequence.  I  hope  this  will  be  a  three-days’ 
rain.  The  wind  is  in  the  east,  and  that  is  a 
sign  of  a  good  long  storm.” 

“The  rain  has  come  just  in  time  to  save  the 
crops  and  thicken  up  the  grass.  What  a 
mercy!”  papa  rejoined. 

Then  the  two  gentlemen  took  their  umbrellas 
and  went  out. 

Madge  sat  down  by  the  window  and  began 
to  cry.  Her  mamma  came  in  and  said:  “You 
crying.  Madge,  when  everything  else  is  laugh¬ 
ing  because  the  beautiful,  warm,  growing  rain 
is  coming  down?  Did  you  notice  yesterday 
how  the  pretty  flowers  hung  their  heads,  and 
did  you  see  the  little  pansy  faces  covered  with 
dust?  I  can  tell  you  they  are  glad  of  this  life- 
giving  rain.” 

“Patrick  could  water  them,  mamma,  and  it 
would  have  been  just  as  well.” 

“O  no,  my  dear,  there  is  nothing  like  the 
rain  to  make  them  grow— the  pure  fresh  rain 
coming  down  from  the  clouds.  And  the  farm¬ 


ers  were  afraid  the  hay  crop  would  be  light, 
because  we  did  not  have  the  rain  to  make  the 
grass  grow,  and  what  would  the  horses  and 
cows  do  this  winter  if  they  could  not  have  hay 
to  eat?  Did  not  you  hear  the  minister  pray 
for  rain  last  Sunday  in  church  ?” 

“Yes,  mamma;  but  when  he  knew  we  were 
going  to  have  a  picnic,  he  might  have  said  to 
God  ‘Send  it  any  day  but  Wednesday,  please.  ’  ” 

“God  sends  us  our  blessings  in  His  own  way 
and  at  His  own  time,  child.” 

“If  God  knows  everything,  mamma,  He 
knew  we  wanted  to  have  a  picnic  to-day.” 

“Yes,  dear,  God  knows  everything,  and  all 
the  thoughts  in  our  hearts,  and  He  knows 
how  disappointed  little  Madge  feels,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  looking 
forward  to  that  great  pleasure.  We  cannot 
always  do  just  as  we  wish  and  just  as  we 
plan.  We  must  learn  that  our  ways  and  times 
are  not  always  God’s  ways  and  times.  When 
we  cannot  do  just  as  we  wish  we  must  be  pa¬ 
tient  and  cheerful,  and  do  what  we  may,  be¬ 
lieving  that  is  best  for  us.  Some  one  has  said 
that  ‘our  disappointments  are  God’s  appoint¬ 
ments.  ’  ” 

Mamma  went  to  the  kitchen  to  make  some 
pies,  and  left  little  Madge  to  think  it  all  out 
for  herself— she  knew  Madge  would  see  a  light¬ 
er.  brighter  outlook  in  a  short  time.  In  about 
a  half  boui  the  little  girl  came  down  with  her 
doll  in  her  arms  and  a  smile  on  her  face. 

“Dolly  and  I  are  going  to  have  some  rainy- 
day  fun.  mamma,”  she  said.  “I  saw  the  little 
brook  in  the  pasture  running  and  jumping 
over  the  rocks  again  when  I  looked  out  of  the 
south  window.  It  is  just  as  happy  as  it  can 
be  now ;  yesterday  it  just  stayed  still  on  the 
rocks,  and  I  wondered  why  it  did  not  run  and 
jump  any  more.  And,  mamma,  the  flowers 
really  look  so  thankful  and  turn  their  heads 
up  to  God,  just  as  the  little  birds  and  the 
chickens  do  when  they  drink.” 

It  was  a  three-days’  rain,  and  the  children 
could  not  go  on  the  picnic  until  the  next  week. 
But  the  woods  were  so  much  fresher  and 
greener  and  sweeter,  and  the  children  all  felt 
so  much  stronger  because  of  the  clear,  cool 
atmosphere,  that  they  enjoyed  the  outing  far 
better.  When  Madge  heard  one  and  another 
talk  about  the  merciful  rain  that  came  just  in 
time  to  save  the  crops,  she  understood  what 
her  papa  meant  when  he  said,  “This  rain  is 
worth  thousands  of  dollars.  ”  S.  T.  P. 


ANIMALS  ON  SHIPBOABD. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  sailors  are  ex 
tremely  found  of  pets  and  on  nearly  all  of  the 
more  than  forty  war  ships  anchored  recently 
in  New  York  harbor  were  found  one  or  more 
animals  gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  On  the  Russian  flagship  was  a  soft- 
fleeced  ram  from  Algiers,  a  small  brown  kid 
from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  and  a  pair  of 
frolicksome  monkeys.  On  the  Jean  Bart,  the 
French  Ship,  was  a  pair  of  “moutons"  and  a 
partridge  from  Smyrna,  which  had  a  red  bill 
and  red  legs.  On  the  Italian  cruiser  was  a 
flne  dog  named  Blake  in  honor  of  the  donors, 
the  sailors  from  the  English  ship  of  that  name. 
He  is  a  regular  sea  dog,  never  having  set  foot 
on  land  since  he  was  born.  He  will  go  with 
the  sailors  in  the  cutter  as  far  as  the  shore, 
but  nothing  will  induce  him  to  leave  the  boat. 
An  amusing  sight  on  the  day  of  the  parade 
was  a  little  black  and  white  goat,  named 
Billy,  belonging  to  one  of  the  English  ships 
and  marching  at  the  head  of  the  column  down 
Fifth  Avenue  in  the  scarlet  coat  of  a  British 
marine.  The  public  was  enthusiastic  over  the 
intelligent  little  creature  and  sent  in  contri¬ 
butions  with  which  was  purchased  a  silver 
collar  engraved  with  the  goat’s  name  and  the 
date,  April  28,  1893.  This,  with  a  little  silver 
bell  hanging  from  it,  was  placed  around  Billy’s 
neck,  and  be  seemed  to  be  the  proudest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  naval  party. — The  Life  Boat. 


LIGHTHOUSE  MAGGIE. 

Down  in  Newkirk  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic,  lives  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old, 
whose  entire  life  has  been  spent  out  at  sea. 
Her  name  is  Maggie  Wood,  and  her  home  is 
the  big  stone  lighthouse  one  sees  when  at 
Mariner’s  Harbor,  Staten  Island,  or  sailing 
down  the  bay. 

The  girl  lives  away  from  all  other  children ; 
her  chief  pastime  is  in  watching  the  boats 
pass,  and  in  hearing  the  sounds  which  come 
across  the  waves.  On  clear  days  in  summer, 
standing  out  on  the  stone  pier  of  the  light¬ 
house,  she  can  bear  the  children  of  the  picnic 
excursions  sing  as  they  go  down  the  bay.  In 
winter  she  wraps  up  warmly  and  stands  as  far 
out  as  the  rough  winds  will  allow  and  waves 
her  apron  to  the  sailors  on  the  boat,  who  wave 
a  reply  back.  Sometimes  they  blow  their 
steam  whistles  for  her,  and  sometimes,  for 
they  know  bow  she  loves  music,  they  shout 
sea  songs  or  blow  upon  a  flute  or  fife  or  a 
horn.  Every  day  Maggie’s  aunt  and  uncle, 
with  whom  she  lives,  see  that  she  has  her 
regular  lessons ;  she  has  •  real  school  books, 
which  her  uncle  brings  home  on  his  rare  visits 
to  the  city.  She  is  not  at  all  an  unlearned 
child,  and  her  favorite  work  is  to  sketch  the 
old  stone  lighthouse. 

As  soon  as  school  hours  are  over  Maggie 
puts  on  her  cloak,  draws  its  little  hood  up  over 
her  head,  and  hurries  out  to  play  upon  the 
pier.  She  has  160  feet  of  stone  platform  as  a 
playground.  She  races  around  the  lighthouse 
half  a  dozen  times  as  fast  as  she  can  go. 
Then  she  rolls  over  and  over  with  Towser,  her 
sea  dog,  and  throws  sticks  in  the  water  for 
him  to  swim  out  and  get. 

Towser  is  a  brown  water  spaniel,  and  he 
has  the  record  of  saving  just  as  many  lives  as 
Maggie  numbers  years  to  her  life,  so  that  the 
little  sea  girl  has  a  real  hero  for  a  companion 
and  playmate. 

Frequently  Maggie’s  uncle  takes  her  out  in 
the  lifeboat  and  lets  her  flsh  and  play  in  the 
water.  Sometimes  an  exciting  event  occurs. 
Maggie  takes  a  hand  in  a  “great  rescue.”  A 
bird,  sick  or  wounded,  will  hover  over  the 
water  or  fall  into  the  waves,  and  then  Maggie 
and  her  uncle  row  over  to  where  it  is  fluttering 
and  pick  up  the  poor  little  thing  and  carry  it 
to  land  as  tenderly  as  if  it  were  a  human 
being.  When  the  bird  gets  well  it  is  let  go 
again ;  and  that  is  another  exciting  event. 

One  day  last  summer  Maggie  had  a  great 
adventure.  She  bad  gone  out  on  the  pier  to 
set  free  a  sea  gull  which  had  had  a  broken 
wing.  It  had  been  shot  at  by  some  sportsmen 
and  left  to  die  on  the  waves.  Maggie  had 
carried  it  into  the  lighthouse  and  taken  care 
of  it  until  its  wing  was  strong.  Then  as  the 
gull  seemed  unhappy,  she  had  resolved  to  let 
it  go.  She  freed  it  just  as  a  flight  of  gull^ 
swept  past.  In  a  minute  it  had  gone,  disap¬ 
pearing  with  the  others.  But  only  for  a  min¬ 
ute  could  the  bird  keep  on  its  proud  course ; 
then  it  flew  more  slowly ;  gradually  it  sank  to 
the  surface  of  the  waves.  Quick  as  thought 
Maggie  untied  the  boat,  and  drawing  long, 
sweeping  strokes,  she  pulled  out  all  alone  to 
the  spot  where  the  bird  lay  in  the  water  and 
brought  him  back  again  to  the  lighthouse. 
Now  he  has  become  a  family  pet  and  never 
flies  very  far  away. 

The  hero.  Towser,  is  an  excellent  bird  dog. 
But  be  has  an  odd  trait.  If  Maggie’s  uncle 
shoots  ducks  or  other  birds  good  for  food 
Towser  swims  out  and  brings  them  in,  taking 
care  that  they  do  not  get  away  from  him,  and 
he  is  not  always  very  gentle  with  them  either. 
But  let  Maggie  say,  “Towser,  there  is  a  poor, 
sick  bird  out  there.  Get  him,  Towser.  Care¬ 
ful.  Careful.  ”  He  will  swim  out  and  bring 
the  wounded  bird  as  gently  to  the  shore  as  if 
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he  were  the  mother  bird  herself.  He  draws 
his  lips  over  bis  teeth  until  they  are  soft  as 
silk. 

There  are  days  when  Maggie  cannot  see  be¬ 
yond  the  lighthouse.  All  day  long  she  hears 
only  the  “Tolll"  “Toll I”  “Toll!”  of  the  warn¬ 
ing  bell.  She  feels  as  if  she  were  away  off  on 
another  sphere.  As  she  herself  expressed  it : 
“As  if  an  Arabian  Night’s  story  had  come  into 
my  life  and  carried  me  in  a  roc’s  egg  to  an¬ 
other  planet.  ” 

In  summer  when  city  people  come  over  lo 
the  lighthouse  she  is  very  happy,  and  when 
she  “expects  company”  she  helps  polish  the, 
lighthouse  lamp  until  it  shines,  and  even  takes  j 
a  hand  in  scouring  the  stone  pier  into  perfect 
neatness.  She  has  a  store  of  sea  grass  and  j 
curious  shells  and  queer  dried  fish  for  visitors,  j 
and  far  from  pitying  her  many  of  them  envy 
Maggie  such  a  peaceful,  romantic  home.— The 
Inter  Ocean. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Ed-  i 
wards  Pierrepont,  then  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Rome,  to  bis  only  son,  when  he  was  in 
Christ  College,  Oxford : 


No.  103  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  I 
Match  8, 1879.  f 

My  dear  Son, — I  would  gladly  save  you  from 
much  annoyance  and  from  many  sorrows,  by 
giving  you  the  benefit  of  my  own  experience. 
I  have  been  through  the  preparatory  schools 
and  the  university,  and  I  know  all  their  trials 
and  their  temptations.  I  also  know  how  prone 
boys  are  to  think  that  the  times  have  changed 
eini-e  their  fathers  were  young,  and  that  the 
true  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life  have  ceased 
to  be  the  same.  My  son,  as  you  grow  older 
you  will  find  that  from  the  time  of  Solomon 
to  this  hour  human  nature  has  not  changed 
at  all ;  and  that  the  guide  to  a  prosperous  and 
a  happy  life  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  was 
when  that  wise  man  wrote. 

The  boy  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
father  whose  experience  is  large  and  varied, 
and  who  communicates  it  with  no  possible 
motive  but  the  beet  good  of  his  child,  has 
great  advantage,  if  he  will  heed  what  is  told 
him  ;  but  will  suffer  all  the  more  deeply  in  the 
end  if  he  comes  to  see  that  the  care,  and  the 
earnest  warning,  and  the  faithful  counsel  have 
been  disregarded. 

Banish  forever  from  your  mind  that  folly 
which  young  men  so  very  stupidly  cherish, 
that  “the  world  and  the  ways  of  the  world  are 
essentially  different  now  from  what  they  were 
forty  years  ago,"  and  settle  forever  in  your 
mind  certain  principles  which  you  are  never 
to  doubt,  and  never  to  swerve  from  in  your 
course  of  life. 

First :  that  there  is  a  first  great  cause  which 
rules  the  world ;  a  something  which  we  can 
but  dimly  comprehend,  because  it  is  too  vast 
for  our  finite  minds.  It  is  the  infinite.  It  is 
God.  It  is  fruitless  to  try  “to  find  out  God.” 
He  is  “our  Father  in  heaven”;  this  is  all  that 
the  simple  child  can  know ;  it  is  all  that  the 
most  learned  man  can  ever  know.  That  this 
Great  Creator  is  just  and  merciful,  and  rules 
by  equal  laws,  we  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  ;  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  Creator’s  laws 
that  our  lives  may  be  infiuenced  by  earnest 
prayer  for  guidance  in  the  right  way,  there  is 
no  doubt. 

I  do  not  mean  that  to  pray  for  specific  things, 
such  as  riches  and  honors,  will  bring  riches 
and  honors  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  that 
honest  and  earnest  prayer  to  our  Father  in 
heaven,  for  guidance  in  the  way  that  is  for 
our  best  good,  is  sure  to  bring  strength  and 
enlightenment  to  the  mind,  and  thus  to  aid  us 
in  the  affairs  of  life. 

Every  day  ask  your  Heavenly  Father  to  guide 
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you  in  all  things  in  the  way  which  is  right, 
and  you  will  not  go  wrong. 

Most  of  the  scientific  men  of  our  time  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
matter ;  and  they  seem  to  forget  that  man, 
even  while  on  earth,  has  a  spiritual  as  well  as 
a  material  nature  They  find  nothing  but 
matter  in  the  brain  which  they  dissect,  and 
they  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  matter. 

Their  discoveries  in  the  laws  of  matter  are 
wonderful  and  invaluable ;  but  they  utterly 
neglect  the  study  of  the  spiritual  laws,  which 
are  as  real  and  as  certainly  a  part  of  man  as 
the  grosser  substance. 

That  the  soul  survives  the  body,  and  that  it 
is  happy  or  miserable  “according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,”  never  allow  yourself  to 
doubt.  If  skeptics  wish  to  talk  to  you  about 
it,  do  not  argue :  arguments  on  these  subjects 
never  do  any  good ;  you  might  as  well  argue 
that  you  loved  your  mother.  Practice  what  I 
suggest  and  you  will  know  from  conscious  ex¬ 
perience  that  what  I  tell  you  is  true,  and  you 
will  be  made  much  happier  and  serener  day 
by  day,  and  far  more  prosperous  in  this  world. 

A  TYPE  OF  HEAVEN. 

SWEET.  SWEET  HOHE.” 

It  was  a  foretaste  of  Heaven.  I  did  not 
know,  then,  how  rare  it  was ;  but  all  the  years 
since  have  been  showing  the  sad  truth  to  me, 
that  earth  has  too  few  refuges  and  shelters 
like  that  home  in  Pleasant  street,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill. 

It  had  large,  cool  chambers,  through  which 
all  summer  long  blew  the  south  wind,  from 
over  the  sea,  and  from  which  we  could  see 
the  water,  in  its  ebb  and  fiow.  It  had  three 
open  fire-places,  in  one  of  which  a  fire  was 
kindled  at  evening  nearly  all  summer,  as  eve¬ 
nings  beside  the  northern  sea  are  generally 
cool.  It  was  shaded  by  noble  old  trees,  and 
ornamented  by  woodbine  and  honeysuckle 
vines,  and  before  it,  seaward,  was  a  thrifty 
garden,  where  both  flowers  and  fruit  seemed 
delighted  to  grow.  They  seemed  to  know  how 
well  their  gardener  loved  them. 

Oh !  those  roses  1  were  any  others  ever  so 
sweet?  No  wonder  the  dear  father’s  fingers 
would  pick  them.  He  seemed  really  unable 
to  restrain  those  fingers.  Then  he  would  go 
in  search  of  “  Mother,  ”  whose  especial  property 
those  rose  trees  were,  and  submissively  bow¬ 
ing  before  her,  with  an  ingratiating  air  and 
smile,  while  he  held  the  naughty  fingers  full 
of  roses  behind  him,  he  would  confess  his  fault 
and  make  his  peace  with  that  smiling  mother, 
only  to  trespass  again  and  again  as  long  as  the 
roses  bloomed.  It  was  unfailing  amusement 
for  us  all  to  witness  this  rose  season  perform¬ 
ance.  Should  not  the  dear  father  have  all  the 
roses  be  desired,  when  he  provided  with  gen¬ 
erous  hand  fruits,  currants  and  berries  for  us 
all? 

Though  the  home  was  not  mine,  it  was 
mine,  and  I  know  now  what  a  marvel  of  grand¬ 
ness  and  mercy  from  God  was  the  true  and 
loving  welcome  there  that  always  met  me 
while  that  home  remained. 

All  the  lights  of  my  home  went  out  while 
yet  I  was  a  child.  Tossed  hither  and  thither ; 
exposed  to  dangers  and  woes  on  every  hand ; 
beautiful  prospects  opening  before  me,  only  to 
be  swept  away ;  happy  was  I  whenever  I  could 
escape  and  sail  away  to  that  ideal  dwelling. 
’Twas  so  charming  there—  so  cool ;  so  calm  ;  so 
sweet  with  flowers  and  congenial  spirits ;  and. 
withal,  so  holy  I  Whatever  was  neglected  in 
that  home,  family  worship  never  was:  what  | 
ever  was  done  in  haste,  that  nqver  wask  When 
breakfast  was  over,  the  father  took  from  the 
row  of  Scott’s  Commentaries  (standing  on  top 
of  that  wonderful  sideboard  out  of  whose 
drawers  and  closets  everything  needed  in  our 
school  days  seemed  to  come)  the  flute  that 
was  such  a  comfort  and  joy  to  bis  musical 
soul,  and  seating  himself — always  in  the  same 


place,  beneath  the  picture  of  Christ  bleesing 
little  children — be  began  to  play. 

As  the  sweet  strains  were  beard,  we  each 
took  our  Bible  and  our  seat.  A  little  child  sat 
beside  the  mother ;  an  infant  on  her  lap.  A 
hymn  was  sung.  The  family  were  natural 
singers,  and  sweeter  voices  than  theirs  never 
did  I  hear  till  I  heard  Mr.  Sankey’s.  A  re¬ 
nowned  singer  of  Europe,  hearing  one  of  this 
family  sing,  declared  that  there  was  but  one 
equal  second  voice  known  to  the  world.  “She 
should  be  trained  for  the  opera,”  he  said. 
Many  are  the  children  of  genius  who  live  and 
die  in  seclusion.  It  may  be  a  mercy  to  them, 
whatever  the  loss  to  the  world.  Better  to  walk 
along  the  bumble,  shady  paths  of  life,  unap¬ 
preciated,  unnoticed,  than  to  be  set  on  high 
and  praised  by  men  till  pride  and  vanity  grow 
strong.  Whatever  you  are  will  be  recognised 
in  the  life  that  is  near  to  come,  and  there  you 
can  have  the  praise  that  is  your  due,  without 
harm  or  danger.  The  children  all  sung.  Even 
the  babe  that  could  not  speak  carried  the  tune 
correctly,  and  birds  sing  not  sweeter.  The 
singing  over,  we  read  one  of  the  dear  old  chap¬ 
ters  that  are  alive  forevermore.  We  read  two 
verses  each,  round  and  round.  The  child  at 
its  mother’s  knee  read  after  mother.  And 
then  the  father  led  in  prayer.  As  long  as  I 
live  I  shall  see  and  bear  him  praying  there — 
for  us  all,  and  for  all  men,  everywhere,  that 
they  might  turn  to  the  living  God.  He  prayed 
with  lifted  face,  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  visi¬ 
ble  Presence.  I  could  not  always  help  gazing 
at  him.  That  beautiful  head,  with  its  fair, 
curling  hair;  those  fervent  tones;  those  hum¬ 
ble,  heart-felt  prayers,  can  they  ever  be  for¬ 
gotten?  ’Tis  said  the  prayers  of  the  saints  are 
held  in  golden  vials  before  the  face  of  the 
faithful,  prayer -bearing  God.  And  surely  the 
prayers  of  that  dear  father  must  be  answered. 
Far  be  it  from  our  God  ever  to  inspire  such 
supplications  to  deny  them. 

Taken  from  the  evil  days  to  come  was  that 
beloved  father,  uentle,  affectionate,  as  he  was 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  of  a  somewhat  timid 
and  exceedingly  sensitive  nature,  what  would 
have  been  his  distress  at  the  spectacle  the 
world  presents  to-day  I 

The  mother  was  in  every  way  the  equal  of 
the  father.  A  more  perfect  union  there  never 
was  since  Adam  and  Eve  sinned. 

Of  the  children  I  will  say  only  not  one  of 
them  ever  showed  the  least  sign  of  jealousy 
or  ill  will  toward  the  stranger  within  their 
gates,  whom  they  loved  to  call  “sister.”  Yet 
she  was  made  as  welcome  and  loved  as  truly 
as  they  were  themselves.  I  shall  never  see 
their  like  again.  Until  they  were  gone  and 
the  blessed  home  no  more,  I  had  no  idea  that 
there  were  not  many  other  homes  as  full  of 
peace  and  joy.  If  such  there  are,  I  have 
searched  in  vain  to  find  them.  Death  was  a 
frequent  visitor  there ;  but  he  could  not  spoil 
the  happy  spirit  of  that  home.  They  knew 
that  their  Redeemer  lived,  and  that  His  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  live  with  Him.  When  the  father 
went  forth,  it  was  with  visions  of  blessedness 
he  had  no  power  to  describe.  “  Oh  1  that  I 
could  tell  you  I”  he  said.  Those  he  left  behind 
were  comforted.  They  did  not  tarry  long.  I 
am  left  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  home  that 
was  taken  up  into  Heaven.  But  its  memory 
and  its  influence  will  abide  with  me  until  I 
die.  Augusta  Moobe. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  TYPE  OF  FATHERHOOD. 

A  little  child  came  into  her  father’s  room 
when  he  was  very  busy,  and  looking  up 
from  his  work,  be  said.  “What  do  you  want, 
Minnie?” 

“I  only  want  to  be  with  you,  papa?”  What 
a  lovely  relationship  there  must  have  been  be¬ 
tween  that  father  and  hia  child. 
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Cbutcb  flbueic. 

By  B.  Huntinston  Woodnuin. 


PRELUDES  AND  POSTLUDES. 

How  many  give  serious  thought  to  what  is 
usually  called  the  opening  voluntary  ?  It  is  too 
frequently  regarded  as  but  a  convenient  meth¬ 
od  of  quieting  the  people.  This  is,  indeed, 
one  of  its  uses,  but  it  may  have  another  and 
higher  characteristic  in  the  hands  of  a  true 
church  organist  and  become  most  truly  a  part 
of  the  service  to  those  of  the  congregation 
who  listen  to  it  in  a  reverent  spirit. 

The  musical  character  of  the  opening  volun¬ 
tary,  or  more  properly,  the  prelude  to  the  ser¬ 
vice,  should  be  eminently  devotional  and  rest¬ 
ful,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  of  such  charac¬ 
ter  as  to  foreshadow  the  general  spirit  of  the 
service.  In  churches  where  music  holds  its 
rightful  place  in  the  service,  the  prelude  is 
begun  by  the  organist  precisely  at  the  hour  set 
for  the  service,  and  is  thus  incorporated  into 
it.  This  is  well  understood  by  the  people  of 
these  churches,  and  the  result  is  the  dignify¬ 
ing  of  the  prelude,  except  when  some  visit¬ 
ing  clergyman  rises  to  announce  the  first  hymn 
by  saying,  “Let  us  commence  the  worship  of 
God  by  singing  number  — 

There  is  another  beautiful  sentiment  in  an 
organ  prelude  properly  and  sympathetically 
handled.  A  minister  with  whom  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing  this  subject  some  time  ago,  said,  “I 
love  to  enter  a  church  a  few  minutes  before 
the  time  set  for  the  service,  and  hear  the  or 
gan  playing  softly.  It  gives  me  a  feeling  of 
rest  and  devotion  that  I  cannot  get  in  any 
other  way.” 

Such  uses  of  the  organ  prelude  are  good, 
and  can  be  made  religiously  impressive  and 
helpful  to  those  who  listen  in  a  worshipful 
spirit. 

How  many  choir  members  who  read  The 
Evangelist  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
serious,  thoughtful  attention  to  the  sermon 
and  other  parts  of  the  service,  besides  the 
music?  This  is  a  home  question,  and  as  choirs 
go  nowadays,  there  will  probably  not  be  a 
great  number  who  will  hold  up  their  hands  in 
response.  Still  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  choir’s  inattention  to  the  service  is 
due  more  to  carelessness  than  anything  else. 
Such  a  state  of  mind  will  be  remedied  when  the 
choir  are  no  longer  under  the  impression  that 
the  church  people  have  no  personal  interest  in 
them.  We  know  from  experience  that  the 
nervous  strain  incident  to  a  proper  rendition 
of  church  anthems,  makes  it  difficult  to  trans¬ 
fer  one’s  close  attention  immediately  to  an¬ 
other  and  totally  different  part  of  the  service. 
Still,  it  can  be  done,  and  certainly  should  be 
by  every  choir  member  and  organist.  Service 
time  is  short,  and  the  effort  at  concentrated 
thought  will  be  a  valuable  bit  of  mental  dis¬ 
cipline,  yielding  one  also  the  spiritual  satis¬ 
faction  of  right  doing. 

By  universal  usage  the  postlude,  or  con¬ 
cluding  organ  voluntary,  is  of  a  brilliant 
character.  This  is,  perhaps,  wise  as  a  general 
rule,  but  organists  should  be  careful  not  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  a  solemn  sarvice  by  play¬ 
ing  some  fiashy  morcean,  nor  to  play  a  funeral 
march  after  a  brilliant  sermon  on  the  Resur¬ 
rection.  There  can  hardly  be  as  much  devo¬ 
tion  in  the  postlude  as  in  the  prelude,  but  or¬ 
ganists  should  not  descend  to  trivial  music. 
The  postlude  contains  more  of  the  exhibition 
principle,  and  less  of  the  religious  idea  than 
any  other  part  of  the  service,  still  there  are 
certain  classes  of  movements  which,  from  their 
suggestion  of  secular  associations,  should  be 
debarred  frome  us  in  church.  Fugues,  offer- 


toires,  sonata  movements,  and  some  fantasias 
make  good  postludes,  but  most  marches,  min¬ 
uets,  and  scherxo  movements  are  not  advisable. 
Occasional  words  of  appreciation  from  pas¬ 
tor  or  people  will  help  to  put  the  organ  num¬ 
bers  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  service 
and  regular  consultation  between  the  minister 
and  organist  will  do  much  toward  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  service  working  together  in  har¬ 
mony  and  for  the  greatest  good. 

MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Julia  Lois  Caruthers,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Vocalist,  says:  “It  is  the  ear  which 
must  be  made  to  understand  the  value  and 
use  of  various  intervals,  their  significance  in 
both  melody  and  harmony.  Since  the  ear  is 
the  only  avenue  by  which  music  reaches  the 
mind  it  is  the  mental  training  which  must 
come  first  of  all,  to  form  and  direct  all  modes 
of  expression,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental. 
Such  work  is  done  by  the  Tonic  Sol  faists  in 
England,  and  of  individuals  scattered  here 
and  there  in  our  own  country,  but  it  is  not 
common.  Many  mothers  distrust  anything 
which  seems  for  even  a  short  time  to  take 
their  children  away  from  the  piano,  and  sus¬ 
pect  such  work  as  unpractical  and  fruitless 
An  intelligent  grasp  of  the  principles  of  pure 
music  will  go  further  to  develop  even  a  tech¬ 
nically  accomplished  player  or  singer  than  the¬ 
ory  and  months  of  so-called  technical  study 
unassociated  with  the  higher  thought  and 
work.” — Musical  Herald. 


Sir  Joseph  Barnby  in  a  recent  interview  says : 
“You  can  no  more  make  a  bad  voice  into  a 
good  one  by  observing  all  the  details  of  voice 
production,  than  you  can  grow,  at  will,  to  a 
height  of  six  feet  two,  when  you  are  only  five 
feet  eight.  A  good  voice  is  not  the  result  of 
intelligent  training  of  your  vocal  cords,  though 
much  can  be  done  to  improve  a  weak  or  in¬ 
different  voice.  A  good  voice  is  only  the  re¬ 
sult  of  natural  talent  ” — Musical  Herald. 


The  Russian  Minister  of  Education  has  ap 
pointed  a  commission  to  formulate  plane  for  a 
general  and  fixed  system  of  musical  instruc¬ 
tion  throughout  the  empire,  which  shall  take 
effect  the  coming  fall.  It  has  also  been 
determined  to  make  musical  instruction  ob¬ 
ligatory  in  all  Russian  schools  as  one  of  the 
essential  branches  of  popular  learning. — Musi¬ 
cal  Corner. 


A  decree  just  issued  by  the  Pope  reviews 
the  previous  orders  of  the  Vatican  relating  to 
the  music  to  be  used  in  churches,  and  leaves 
the  bishops  free  to  choose  the  books  for  church 
use.  The  decree  recommends  the  use  of  the 
Gregorian  chant  in  polyphone.  — Musical  Cor¬ 
ner. 


Some  dreadful  person  has  patented  a  device 
for  playing  the  banjo  by  electricity.  “It  re¬ 
quires  no  skill,”  says  the  description  before 
me,  and,  therefore,  precisely  suits  people  who 
love  the  instrument. — Musical  Times. 


Mew  England  Consemtory  of  Insle. 

(  The  Leading  Coniervatory  of  America.) 
Founded  by  Dr.  E.  Tourj^e.  Carl  Faelten,  Director. 
Send  for  ProsjM-ctus,  mrinKfull  information. 
FkankW.  Hale.  General  Mgr,,  Boaton,  Mata. 


nUller  &  Abel, 

(Late  of  the  RooauvcH  Organ  Workt) 

MAKEBS  OF  FIBST-CEASS 

CHURCH, 
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CONCERT, 

362  to  372  SECOND  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
Send  Tor  ixdaJognt. 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN, 
Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

Addrau,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Fifty -two  Organ  'Talk®. 

By  the  Chairman  of  the  Mutlc  Commlttae. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Music  Committee,  Mr.  Level- 
head  was  a  few  minutes  late.  The  other  gentlemen 
sat  around  and  discussed  the  weather  and  the  tariff, 
and  wondered  where  Levelhead  might  be.  Presently 
he  came  in  with  a  rush,  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
his  forehead,  and  apologizing  for  keeping  the  Com¬ 
mittee  waiting.  “  You  see,  I  have  been  to  Detroit  and 
just  reached  home,"  he  said,  “  and - ” 

“  Did  you  go  to  see  Farrand  &  Votey.”  asked  the 
committeerhen  all  at  once.  ' 

“Well — ^yes,”  said  Mr.  Levelhead.  “1  was  there, 
and  I  thought  1  would  take  a  look  at  their  shop  and 
see  what  sort  of  a  place  it  might  be.” 

What  kind  of  a  place  is  it  ?  ”  was  the  chorus. 

"Well!  They  have  a  very  large  factory,”  said  Mr. 
Levelhead.  “  They  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
acres  of  ground,  lying  along  the  track  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad,  with  three  spurs  running  into  their 
grounds,  to  facilitate  bringing  material  in  and  shipping 
organs  out.  The  buildings  run  around  two  sides  of 
the  ground  like  a  letter  L,  and  the  remainder  is  mostly 
a  lumber  yard.” 

“  It  must  be  a  good  sized  lumber  yard,”  remarked 
one  of  the  committee. 

“It  is,”  replied  Mr.  Levelhead.  "But  you  see 
they  season  their  lumber  thoroughly.  Some  of  it  is 
not  used  until  it  has  been  in  the  yard  full  three  years, 
and  as  it  keeps  coming,  it  accumulates.  They  first  air 
dry  it  from  one  to  two  years,  according  to  the  kind  of 
wood.  Oak  of  course  seasons  more  slowly  than  pine. 
Then  they  dry  it  in  the  kiln,  handling  each  wood  dif¬ 
ferently,  according  to  its  characteristics  of  hardness, 
richness  of  sap,  etc.  Then  it  is  air-seasoned  under 
sheds,  each  wood  just  the  proper  time  to  put  it  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  best  possible  condition  for  working  well  and 
keeping  its  size  and  form.  They  are  experts  at  the 
business  of  seasoning  timber,  and  spare  no  pains  or 
expense,  and  that  is  why  their  pipes  never  split,  or  the 
cases  warp  or  open  in  the  joints,  or  the  wind-chests  or 
bellows  get  out  of  order.  They  lay  the  foundation 
just  right  with  the  best  materials.” 


PARAGON  OF  SONG. 

By  BmI  and  Cate.  A  new  book  for  Sii^nr 
SchooUjSingini;  Clane.,  Conventions  and  Instt- 
tntea.  The  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  pablished, 
Bverything  in  it  is  n«W*  Price  50  cents  postpaid. 

TREBLE  OLEF  GHOIR. 

8.  F.  Baal  B  D.  B.  Tawnar.  For  women’s  voices. 
Contains  Sacred  and  Secular  Maaic,  Glees,  Part 
Sonas,  etc.,  composed  and  arranaed  expressly  for 
this  b<Mk.  There  is  also  a  abort  ^ementary  course 
of  instruction  in  the  book.  Price  50  cents  postpaid. 

ELITE  ORGAN  ALBUM. 

EdHadbyP.  F.Campiglla.  A  collection  of  Praludes, 
OiTertorie*  and  music  for  all  occaaiona^  selected 
from  the  works  of  the  best  writers.  Price,  $3.00 
postpaid. 

MU8IG  TABLET 

with  a  condensed  view  of  the  Material  of  Com- 
pomtion.  Sheets  ruled  with  staff  line  and  perfor¬ 
ated  for  tearina.  Price  S5  cents  postpaid. 

THB  JOHM  CHURCH  CO.. 
cnicmrATi  —  BfBW  tobk—  vhicacm* 


The  Bonn  lued  at  the  a*eat  C.  E.  Convention  at  Cleveland. 
July,  1894,  were  selections  from  the  new  book. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  HYMNS 

By  IBA  D.  8ANKEY. 

•SO  per  100,  not  prepaid.  SBc.  each  by  mail. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

76  Eeet  9th  8t.,  Hem  York.  216  Wahath  Aoe.,  Chicago 


Metropolitan  college  of  music. 

19-21  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Summer  session  of  the  College,  beginning  July  2d 
offers  all  advantages  at  reduced  ratee. 

A  special  feature  will  be  made  of  normal  work  In  the 
interest  of  those  already  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  removal  of  the  Residence  Department  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  Central  Park  increases  its  attrac¬ 
tiveness  as  a  Summer  Home  SebooL 


Back  numbers  of  The  Evangelist  eontainino  the  previous 
"  Organ  Talks  "  eon  be  had  on  applieation  to  TheEvangt- 
list.  SS  Union  Square,  N.  T.  City. 
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Cbristian 

Enbeavor. 

By  the  Hov.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

The  Chrlstiau’s  Joy. 

Aug.  20.  It  is  our  streogth.  Nehemiab  8:  1>I2. 

“  21.  It  is  our  sat !>■  faction.  Psalm  107:  1-9. 

“  22.  li  is  our  portion.  Psalm  16:  5-11. 

“  23.  The  joy  of  obedience.  Psalm  119:  9-16. 

*’  24.  1  he  Joy  of  purification.  RomaosS:!-!!. 

“  25.  The  joy  of  salvation.  Isaiah  12:  1-6 

26.  Topic -The  joy  of  the  Christian  life.  John 
15:  1-11. 

Our  Lord  was  about  to  leavie  the  world  and 
.go  to  the  Father.  He  was  to  leave  it,  how- 
«ver,  not  as  His  disciples  thought,  but  by  the 
way  of  the  cross.  They  could  not  yet  take  in 
His  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Not  until 
after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  did  they  see 
that  the  Kingdom  was  spiritual,  and  so  uni¬ 
versal  and  eternal.  They  could  not  see  how  it 
oould  be  better  for  them  that  He  should  go 
away,  and  that  the  Spirit  might  come.  How 
another  Comforter  could  do  for  them  what  He 
could  not,  they  could  not  then  understand. 
Their  hearts  were  troubled,  and  sorrow  filled 
them  with  fearful  forebodings.  Yet  the  very 
things  Christ  said  to  them  which  filled  them 
with  apprehension  and  grief,  were  spoken  to 
give  them 

Joy  in  God. 

It  was  needful  that  they  should  see  clearly 
their  true  relation  to  the  Father,  and  that  they 
should  believe  in  and  trust  Him  as  they  did  in 
the  Father  Himself;  and  that  they  should  see 
that  He  was  the  source  of  their  life  and 
strength.  This  He  teaches  them  under  the 
figure  of  the  vine.  He  was  the  vine,  and 
they  were  the  branches,  and  their  union  with 
and  dependence  on  Him  was  like  that  of  the 
branches  to  the  vine.  It  was  plain  that  the 
branch  received  all  its  life  and  growth  and 
fruitfulness  from  its  union  with  the  vine.  It 
could  do  or  be  nothing  without  it — would  not 
even  exist.  Severed  from  the  vine  it  was  use¬ 
less,  and  fit  only  for  destruction.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  must 

Abide  In  Christ, 

and  this  abiding  would  bring  all  good.  It  is 
the  true  and  only  source  of  the  Christian’s 
joy.  The  origin  of  all  blessing  was  the  love 
of  God.  This  was  expressed  in  the  gift  of 
Christ,  who  manifested  the  Father’s  love  in 
showing  His  own  love  by  His  death  for  us, 
and  consummated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His 
work  as  the  Comforter. 

There  is  a  real  and  vital  union  between  the 
vine  and  its  branches,  by  which  the  branches 
are  joined  to  the  vine  and  in  such  a  way  that 
they  become  an  organic  part  of  it ;  the  sap 
fiowing  from  the  vine,  running  into  the 
branches  and  giving  them  vitality  and  fruit¬ 
fulness.  So  there  must  be  a  union  with  Christ 
by  faith  for  any  Christian  life  and  growth. 
This  union  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  unites  one  to  Christ  and  makes  him  a 
partaker  of  all  the  benefits  and  blessings  of 
Christ’s  atoning  work  in  the  act  of  regenera¬ 
tion  and  justification  and  adoption,  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  growth  and  fruit  into  life  eternal 
in  the  work  of  sanctification. 

It  was  the  abiding  in  Him  for  the  work  of 
santification  that  Christ  had  in  view  in  His 
words  to  his  disciples.  Further,  to  abide  in 
Christ  was  to 

Abide  In  Love. 

As  the  Father  had  loved  Christ  so  had  he 
loved  his  disciples.  Words  could  express  no 
more  than  this.  Such  love  he  would  always 
have  and  would  manifest  to  them  if  only  they 
themselves  would  allow  it.  The  vine  never 
.ceases  to  have  a  full  supply  for  the  branch, 
and  it  only  remains  for  it  to  abide  in  the  vine  J 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Rqport 


Powder 

ABMLUTEEV  PURE 


and  keep  the  channels  open  that  it  may  re¬ 
ceive  fullest  life.  The  disciple  may  abide  in 
the  consciousness  of  Christ’s  love  to  him,  and 
so  receive  every  blessing  that  comes  from  Him, 
and  be  ever  full  of  joy  in  Him, 

As  the  Father  loved  the  Son,  so  would  He 
love  the  friends  of  His  Son  so  long  as  they 
remained  friends.  He  would  hold  and  treat 
them  as  they  treated  His  Son.  Christ’s  one  joy 
in  going  to  the  Father  was  because  He  had 
fully  pleased  the  Father  in  all  He  had  laid  on 
Him  to  do  for  our  salvation,  and  also  because 
of  the  blessing  it  brought  to  us.  The  Father’s 
joy  and  our  joy  were  His  joy.  Into  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  this  joy  He  would  have  us  enter  and 
abide.  Let  us  see  clearly  that  it  is  the  Father's 
and  His  own  love  to  us  that  He  would  have 
us  rejoice  in.  This  is  an  unfailing  and  abid¬ 
ing  and  eternal  source  of  joy.  St.  Paul  saw 
this  when  he  wrote  to  the  Philippians  repeat¬ 
edly.  “Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always.”  But  if 
one  abides  in  Christ  by  a  living  faith,  there 
will  be  corresponding  fruits.  As  between  the 
vine  and  the  branch  there  is  a  mutual  giving 
of  life  and  receiving  of  fruit,  so  must  there  be 
between  Christ  and  His  disciples.  In  order  to 
the  fullest  joy  there  must  be 
Reciprocal  Love. 

The  love  of  Christ  will  have  a  response  in 
love  to  Him.  And  this  love  must  show  itself 
in  deeds  as  well  as  in  faith.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  we  love,  and  not  manifest  it. 
Love  will  work  to  confess  Christ,  and  to  serve 
and  glorify  Him.  It  will  act  towards  Him  as 
He  did  towards  the  Father  above,  till  he  come 
to  do,  finding  it  his  meat  and  drink,  rejoicing 
in  it  even  unto  death. 

The  end  gave  him  joy,  even  in  sorrow  and 
suffering  and  shame.  Love  is  strengthened 
and  increased  by  reciprocal  activity.  It  will 
delight  to  do  whatever  will  please  the  beloved, 
else  it  disproves  its  own  profession.  Ten  times 
our  Lord  exhorts  His  disciples  to  abide  in  Him, 
so  does  He  desire  their  love.  The  object  of 
all  His  words  and  actions  was  to  give  the  joy 
which  should  fill  and  satisfy  their  souls. 

The  sinner  who  was  first  loved  by  Christ 
while  he  was  a  sinner,  must  rejoice  in 
the  love  which  saved  him,  and  may  rejoice  in 
the  same  grace  to  the  end.  He  may  also  give 
joy  to  Christ  by  his  life.  To  abide  in  Christ 
means  abiding  in  His  word,  by  vtbich  are 
meant  words  of  commahd  and  instruction  as 
well  as  words  which  are  the  basis  of  faith. 

Christ  tells  them  how  to 

Show  Rove. 

“  If  ye  love  Me  ye  wiU  keep  My  commandments.  ” 
They  will  rejoice  in  His  and  the  Father’s  be¬ 
ing  and  character,  and  communion  and  com¬ 
mandments,  and  in  service  and  suffering. 
God’s  commandments  cannot  be  separated 
from  His  being  and  character  and  love. 
Love  and  law  and  justice  are  one  with  mercy 
and  grace..  Obedience  is  the  test  of  love.  The 
spirit  of  obedience  is  one  of  conscious  appro¬ 
bation  and  fellowship.  The  willing  and  faith¬ 
ful  heart  is  the  loving  heart.  And  no  one  of 
the  commandments  may  be  ignored.  That  one 
has  kept  some  of  them  will  not  excuse  him 
from  keeping  all  of  them.  Love  will  ask, 
“What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?” 

Christ  gives  a  special  commandment  that 


they  also  love  one  another,  which  He  calls  a 
new  commandment,  to  give  it  more  authority. 
His  disciples,  whom  He  loves.  He  regards  as  a 
part  of  Himself,  so  that  what  is  done  to  them 
is  done  to  Him.  That  His  disciples  may  have 
ways  to  show  their  love.  He  gives  them  ser¬ 
vice  to  perform  in  His  name,  in  connection 
with  His  Church  and  for  His  brethren.  Thus 
love  may  show  itself  through  every  avenue  of 
life  and  be  a  living  principle  by  which  streams 
of  joy  may  return  to  one’s  soul.  The  more 
fruitful  the  branch,  the  more  joy  does  it  give 
to  the  life-giving  vine  as  well  as  have  in  itself. 
Abiding  in  Christ,  filled  with  His  love,  the 
Christian  life  may  be  filled  with  joy  and  give 
joy  to  all. 

Scientific  and  Useftil. 

The  electric  headlight  is  making  its  way  in 
railroad  service.  Where  already  in  use  it  is  a 
demonstrated  an  economical  and  practical  suc¬ 
cess.  The  old  oil  headlight  has  its  limits  and 
its  disadvantages.  The  electric  headlight 
throws  its  rays  from  a  half  to  three-quartors 
of  a  mile  in  front  of  the  locomotive.  Obstruc¬ 
tions  on  the  road  are  plainly  visible  at  that 
distance. 

The  sun-heat  falling  on  one  square  mile  cor¬ 
responds  to  over  750  tons  of  water  raised  every 
minute  from  the  freezing  point  to  boiling.  The 
sun’s  heat  falling  on  the  earth  in  each  minute 
would  raise  to  boiling  87,000,000,000  tons  of 
water. 

Among  the  new  and  curious  uses  to  which 
photography  has  been  put  are  the  recording  of 
the  locomotion  of  serpents,  eels  and  insects ; 
the  movements  of  liquids,  little  drops  of  sil¬ 
vered  wax  .being  suspended  in  them  to  make 
the  movehients  visible :  making  pictures  of 
the  interior  of  the  eye ;  and  detecting  fr:iudu- 
lently  obliterated  cancellation  marks  on  post¬ 
age  stamps. 


The  flagic  Touch 

of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  You  smile  at  the 
idea.  But  if  you  suffer  from 

Dyspepsia 

And  Indigestion,  try  a  bottle,  and  before  you 
have  taken  half  a  dozen  doses,  you  will  invol 
untarily  tnink,  and  no  doubt  exclaim, 

“That  Just  Hits  It  I” 

‘‘That  soothing  effect  is  a  magic  touch!” 
Hood’s  Sarsfqiarilla  gently  tones  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs,  invigor 
ates  the  liver,  creates  a  natural,  healthy  de¬ 
sire  for  food,  gives  refreshing  sleep,  and  in 
short,  raises  the  health  tone  of  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem.  Remember 

Hoocrs*$>Cures 

Hood’s  Fills  cme  liver  ills.  2Sc. 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  CATARRH 


SSOa  fi  Bottle.  Immediate  Relief  Oaarsnteed.  Six¬ 
ty  years  on  the  market.  Continned  increased  demand. 
All  drcRgists  sell  it. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


August  16.  1894. 


The  Perils  of  Investment. 

The  religious  world  has  followed  with  a  peculiar 
interest  the  construction  of  the  railroad  line  from 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  and  now  comes  the  announce¬ 
ment,  which  seems  almost  inevitable  in  such  enter¬ 
prises,  that  the  road  is  bankrupt.  We  were  only 
recently  informed  that  one-third  of  the  railroad 
mileage  of  this  country  is  now  in  the  bands  of 
receivers,  and  of  the  solvent  two-thirds  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  congratulation  if  they  earn  a  four  or  five 
per  cent,  annual  dividend. 

The  problem  of  investment,  always  diflScult,  has 
become  during  the  past  year,  more  perplexing  than 
ever,  and  small  capitalists  who  depend  upon  a  fairly 
remunerative  income  from  their  investments,  are 
in  a  very  trying  position.  There  is  almost  no  es¬ 
cape  from  the  universal  law  of  shrinkage.  The 
broad  field  of  railroad  investment  is  in  a  state  of 
universal  depression.  Business  and  commercial 
Niterprises  are  extremely  uncertain,  real  estate  is 
more  unsatisfactory  than  usual,  and  there  are  very 
few  classes  of  securities  that  seem  to  deserve  the 
name,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  anything  like  an 
accustomed  return.  The  farmers  complain  writh 
justice  of  the  fall  in  wheat  and  other  cereals,  but 
there  has  been  fully  as  severe  a  decline  in  money, 
and  the  “bloated  bondholder”  is  quite  as  badly  off 
as  the  agriculturist.  . 

The  financial  statement  of  Harvard  University 
for  the  year  shows  how  difiScult  it  is  for  even  the 
shrewdest  investors  to  obtain  a  reasonable  percent¬ 
age  of  income.  The  general  funds  of  that  Univer¬ 
sity  are  invested  with  great  wisdom  in  a  large 
range  of  first-class  securities,  and  yet  the  average 
dividend  rate  was  four  and  eight-tenths  per  cent. 
We  hear  of  other  institutions  that  are  experiencing 
similar  shrinkage  of  income,  some  of  them  having 
already  taken  the  prudential  step  of  an  all-round 
reduction  of  salaries. 

As  a  symptom  of  the  decline  in  the  dividend  rate 
may  be  noted  the  fact  that  after  six  months’  trial 
the  savings  banks  of  Chicago  have  settled  upon  a 
reduction  of  one  per  cent,  in  their  interest  rate, 
bringing  it  to  only  three  per  cent,  a  year.  When 
we  consider  how  recently  double  this  rate  was  the 
rule,  we  can  see  how  rapid  and  radical  has  been  the 
change. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  to  suggest  investments. 
This  is  always  a  delicate  task,  and  at  times  like 
this,  is  one  which  few  would  care  to  undertake. 
What  we  do  advise  our  readers  is,*  before  placing 
their  earnings  beyond  their  control,  to  correspond 
with  those  who  offer  investments  in  these  columns 
and  elsewhere.  Read  the  best  financial  newspapers 
attentively,  and  form  an  intelligent  judgment  on 
the  investments  which  interest  you.  Disinterested 
advice  can  in  most  instances  be  had  by  taking  a 
little  trouble  and  time. 

When  investments  in  general  are  so  risky  it  is  a 
splendid  time  to  pay  your  own  interest-bearing 
debts,  and  to  make  purchases  that  are  inevitable. 
As  we  said  two  weeks  ago  hard  times  are  often 
harvest  times  for  the  man  of  an  assured  salary. 
And,  obviously  these  are  favorable  times  to  invest 
money  in  life  insurance,  care  being  taken  to  select 
strong  companies. 


irtnanictal. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

G-oaranteed 
Farm  Mortgaces 

or  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Invbsthsnt  Compakt 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

IS  VXARB’  BXPERIBIICE. 

Send  for  demsriptive  pam¬ 
phlet. 
omcxs: 

140  Nasaao  St.,  N.  T.  City. 

Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

STracose,  N.  Y. 

Spokaie, 

Wash. 


WESTERN  MORTOA  GES 

BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 

CHAS.  E.  QIBSON, 

4«  MILK  8TBEBT,  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  N.  Y.  Mutual  Savings 
and  Loan  Association 

earned  and  declared 

Fourteen  per  cent. 

to  its  shareholders  for  the  year  ending 
December  31 ,  18931 

It  is  now  issuing  a  limited  amount  of  its  interestr 
bearing  shares.  These  shares  are  sold  at  $50,  and 
a  premium  of  $4.00 ;  they  bear  interest  at  6  on 
$50,  and  i^ticipate  in  1*3  the  earnings  over  the 
interest  paid. 

July  1st,  subscribers  over  5,000. 

«  «  assets.  $858,040.63. 

For  further  information  address 

T.  S.  JOHNSON,  Secretary, 

303  Broadway,  New  York. 


United  States  Trost  Gompan; 

OF  NUW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  u  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Coart,  and  is  antborized  to  act  as  guardian,  trostee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
flve  days’  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tb» 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Keligious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  individual, 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  foi 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Yice-Pres 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Tlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Lonls  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES » 

Oanixi.  D.  Lord,  Wm.  RocKxrEixEB. 

Samuei.  StxiAR.  Alexander  E.  Orr, 

D.  Wiu.18  Jamh,  Brooklyn. 

John  A.  Stewart,  Wuxiam  H.  Mact,  Jr., 

John  Harben  Rboadrb,  Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Anson  Pheufb  Stokes,  Qustav  H.  Schwab. 

Oeobos  Buss,  Frank  Lvhan,  Brooklyn. 

WlUjtAM  LnBET,  OBOKOE  F.  VUCIOR, 

John  Crosbt  Brown,  Wm.  WAUioRr  Astor. 

Edward  Cooper.  James  Stiuolan. 

W.  Bavabd  Ccttino,  John  Clapun. 

Charias  S.  Smith. 


HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  other  Real  Estate  In  the  West 
which  you  desire  to  Sell  7 
This  Aasooiatlon  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Every  Investor  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Western  Real  Estate 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  cqnnl  In 
importance  to  a  great  modem  invention. 


Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 


Hints  to  Investors 

tv  au  V  wsva  v  (aoth.  120  pages). 

It  imparts  a  mans  of  valuable  information,  and  teems 
with  reliable  and  sound  advice  of  vital  interest.  Sent 
free.  RANGOON  *  CO..  88  Wall  St..  New  York. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  TORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  bROW.N  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y .  Phils.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch'a. 

We  bny  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  1  nvrAa^m  ATI# 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re- All  v  dSUlICll* 
ceive  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers'  (  or- 
porstiona,  Finns  and  IndivldnalB  on  fa- 

vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  OCC'UI  IMCO. 
drafts  drawn  alwoad  on  all  polnta  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  draws  In  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countrlw. 

liCttCrS  Wa  also  buy  and  sell  BIU.  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
Ui  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


FREDERICK  S.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Inaurance. 

Spsbtal  mttention  given,  to  the  ears  e/  Prop¬ 
erty  and  CoUeetion  of  Bents. 


No  to  Cast  16th  Street 


New  York. 


2d  door  west  from  Union  Suiutre. 


IOWA  FARM 


Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaneo  millions  In  23  years'  consecutive  bust 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  The 
highest  references.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  full  partlcnlsurs 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  sale. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

ft21  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


UNTY,  SCHOOLsmCITY 


PIMPLES 

^  Freckles,  Blotches, 

Hw  2^m  Roughness,  Eczema, 

■  Scald  Head,  Tetter, 

■  ^  and  all  other  skin 

disorders  can  be 
banished  with 

pliKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

H  It  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth,  and 
H  healthy,  producing  a  dear  and  bril* 
H  liant  complexion.  Price  50c.  per 
H  box,  at  the  druggist's  or  by  mail. 

■  JOHNSTON.  HOLLOWAY  4b  OO., 

^  PhUadelptala. 


DEAFNESS 

AMO  HEAD  NOISES  SEUEVto  sv  usiim 

VILSOrS  COMMOI  SEISE  EAR  DRUMS. 

New  Mitstile  lavMtioiL  ntlrdy  dlKsivst  I. 
eeutnistioa  flrem  all  ethsr  4«t1m,.  Aistit  ths 
deaf  whs.  all  other  dsvioos  foil,  sad  whore  modi- 
esl  ohill  has  sivo.  so  rsUof.  They  are  esfe, 
eoalbruble  tad  lavleible;  have  ae  wire  or  etriag 
etteehmeat.  Write  for  panphlet. 

wiLaoN  mam  drum  co. 

BTMeatiea  this  Paper.  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 

An  Institution  for  the  thoroughly  effective  and  perfectly 
scientific  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tnmors,  and  all  malig¬ 
nant  growths,  withont  the  nse  of  the  knite. 

We  have  never  tailed  to  effect  a  permanent  core 
where  we  have  had  a  rcaaonable  opportunity  for 
treatment. 

U.  8,  Census  for  one  year,  1880,  reports 

35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  description  of  onr  Sanatorlnm  and  treat¬ 
ment.  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

DBS.  W.  E.  BBOWN  A  SOH  North  ASams,  Hast. 


PBE8EBVE  YOUB  ETANGELI8T8. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  pnblisbed  in  a  shape  con- 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wisna 
binder  for  the  purpose  o  keeping  a  file  in  the  beet  order 
We  can  supply  each  binder  for  flO  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  Th  Evahobubt,  P.  O,  Box  2880,  New 
York  city. 


Don’t  fire 


your  barn ! 

Drop  a  common  lantern 
and  it’s  done. 

Skle>LUt  Lantern. 

The  S.  G.  &  L.  Co.  Lanterns  have 
the  Stetson  Patent  Safety  Attachment, 
assuring  entire  freedom  from  this  danger. 
They  are  perfect  lanterns.  They  can  be 
filled,  lighted,  regulated,  and  extinguished 
without  removing  the  globe. 

Bny  them  of  your  dealer.  He  has  them,  or  can 
get  them  for  you  if  you  insist.  Send  for  our  cat* 
alogue. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Chicago  :  25  Lake  St. 


IN  SIX  WORKINe  DATS,  SHARP! 

WooDHAvaii,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  July  21, 1804. 
To  the  Associate  Editor  of  The  Evangella):— 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  no'v  been  a  fascinated  re.td- 
er  of  the  dear  old  Evangelist  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  in  its  present  form  dearer  than  ever. 
And  1  am  still  more  under  the  spell  of  its  at¬ 
traction  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the 
Chief  Editor,  now  reveling  in  the  unequalled 
scenery  of  Alaska,  was  a  fellow-student  in  old 
Williams  College,  and  his  next  older  brother, 
Justice  Stephen  J.  Field  of  Washington,  was 
an  intimate  classmate  and  fellow-organizer 
and  member  of  the  Social  Fraternity,  now  the 
Delta  [Jpsilon  Fraternity.  And  moreover, 
with  all  n)y  faculties  in  prime  order,  J  am 
within  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  of  being  an 
octogenarian  (thanks  to  a  preserving  Provi¬ 
dence!).  And  that  seems  to  give  me  a  Men¬ 
tor’s  liberty  of  making  some  scientific  sug¬ 
gestions  to  my  junior  brethren  in  the  minis¬ 
try  in  these  days  of  unpleasant  party  strife  in 
our  beloved  Church. 

Some  extend  the  six  fitting-up  days  of  crea¬ 
tion  to  6,000  years,  or  an  indefinite  period. 
But  that  theory  stultifies  the  reason  annexed 
to  the  Fourth  Commandment  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue,  requiring  us  to  rest  one  twenty  four- 
hour  day  in  seven,  because  Ood  set  us  the 
example.  There  is  no  analogy  between  God’s 
working  6,000  years  and  then  resting  and  our 
resting  once  a  week.  And  hence  such  reason¬ 
ing  turns  our  hebdomadal  Sabbatic  rest  into 
ridicule.  But  let  scientists  go  back  of  the 
fitting-up  days,  and  they  may  fiounder  in  chaos 
ad  libitum.  For  aught  we  know,  it  might 
have  been  a  broken-down  world,  with  its 
rock  deposits  thousands  of  years  old.  And 
we  may  scientize  among  them  at  pleasure 
without  running  a  tilt  against  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  with  its  evening  and  morning 
days  of  twenty-four  hours.  And  may  not  this 
theory  account  for  some  semi-human  fossils 
that  have  puzzled  geologists? 

We  may  here  observe  that,  in  the  incidental 
statement  in  regard  to  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
on  the  fourth  day,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
while  on  the  previous  days  the  sun  was  so  far 
obscured  by  the  darkness  that  brooded  over 
the  face  of  the  chaotic  deep,  as  to  show  only 
a  faint  distinction  between  the  evening  and 
the  morning,  on  the  fourth  day  it  had  so  far 
cleared  away  as  to  show  the  canopy  of  heaven 
with  its  sun  by  day  and  moon  and  stars  by 
night,  which  had  existed  long  ages  before. 
And  there  is  full  play  for  science  in  the  nebu¬ 
lous  theory  that  world-making  is  still  going  on 
in  the  universe,  and  on  an  extensive  scale. 
But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  six  eve¬ 
ning  and  morning  days  to  convert  our  little 
planet  from  chaos  into  a  habitable  world? 
Hands  offt  Don’t  let  your  India  rubber  the- 
ory^stretch  out  those  days  into  imaginary  peri¬ 
ods.  And  let  no  man  call  a  Bible  scientist  an 
old  fogy  for  preferring  God’s  wisdom  to  man’s. 

And  by  the  way,  let  higher  criticism  beware 
of  overstepping  its  bounds  lest  it  plunge  into 
a  quagmire.  A  Sunday-school  commentator, 
not  a  thousand  miles  away,  whittled  down  the 
miraculous*  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
little  end  of  nothing,  in  saying  that  the  cross¬ 
ing-place  was  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  is 
dry  at  low  tide,  needing  only  a  wind  to  drive 
the  water  a  little  farther  back  than  usual,  so 
as  to  make  way  for  such  a  multitude.  A  the¬ 
ory  that  does  not  tally  with  the  Bible  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  watery  wall  on  each  side,  between 
which  Israel  passed  through  dry  shod.  And 
can  we  wonder  that  conscientious  Bible  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  startled  at  this  travesty  of 
sacred  Scripture? 

And  in  the  same  category  we  must  put  the 
patchwork-makers  that  employ  redactors  to 
take  out  here  and  put  in  there  at  pleasure,  till 


the  originalmuthor  would  not  know' his  own 
manuscript.  And  so  of  any  other  tampering 
with  Holy  Writ. 

Anc  aside  from  the  question  of  verbal  in¬ 
spiration,  how  could  divine  inspiration  be  other 
than  infallible  in  all  that  is  essential  to  strict 
veracity?  And  higher  criticism*  must,  there¬ 
fore,  rise  to  the  high-water  mark  of  unques¬ 
tionable  truthfulness,  if  it  would  meet  the 
demands  of  the  inspired  Word  of  God. 

And  acting  thus  as  a  mediator  between  the 
conservative  and  the  liberalist,  I  am,  sir, 
yours  for  union  on  a  Scripture  basis, 

L.  C.  Lockwood. 

WOMEN'S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

As  prayers  rise  for  Korea  this  month,  it  is 
good  to  hear  Dr.  W.  M.  Baird  of  Fusan,  Korea, 
The  letter  shows,  among  other  things,  the 
hindrance  to  the  work  and  complications 
which  arise  from  the  undeniable  fact  that 
missionaries  are  flesh  and  blood,  not  cast 
iron : 

In  this  letter  I  have  both  glad  and  sorrowful 
news  to  tell  you.  On  May  13th  our  little  girl, 
Rosie,  the  darling  of  our  hearts,  entered  into 
rest.  We  did  not  know  until  then  what  sor¬ 
row  was.  Neither  did  we  know  until  then 
what  it  was  to  trust  in  Jesus  even  when  He 
was  apparently  inflicting  a  mortal  wound.  I 
know  that  He  is  thoroughly  reliable.  Jesus 
took  her  in  His  arms  and  blessed  her.  We  are 
left  alone,  and  our  hearts  are  lonely,  ah,  so 
lonely  I  But  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed, 
and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  I  have  committed  to  Him  against  that 
day.  Others  have  known  sorrow  and  have 
found  Him  a  helper.  I  can  add  my  testimony 
to  theirs  that  Heistrustworthy.  I  think,  too, 
that  we  shall  wait  with  more  eagerness  His 
appearing,  for  they  who  sleep  in  Jesus  shall 
also  appear  with  Him  in  glory. 

Springing  out  of  our  grief  is  a  joy,  and  that 
is  that  several  Koreans  (baptized  and  appli¬ 
cants  for  baptism),  united  with  foreigners  in 
carrying  the  body  of  the  little  one  to  its  last 
resting  place.  Christian  love  is  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  work  in  them,  and  is  stronger  than 
heathen  ciutom,  which  forbids  such  aid  to  be 
rendered  by  gentlemen. 

Dr.  Irwin  has  been  ill  recently  with  an  at¬ 
tack  of  the  Korean  fever,  with  some  compli¬ 
cations.  It  differed  from  our  fevers,  and  was 


Makes 
■]  Hard  Wa- 
/  ter  Soft 
/  — Pearline, 

f  Every  woman 
knows  just 
^  what 


that  means  to  her.  Washing 
in  hardwater  is  so  difficult,  and 
the  results  so  poor !  Pearline 
reduces  the  labor,  whether  you 
use  .soft  water  or  hard.  But 
use  Pearline,  and  it’s  just  as 
easy  to  wash  with  hard  water 
as  with  soft  -water — and  the 
results  are  just  as  good. 

Pearline  saves  more  things 
than  your  labor,  though.  We  ll 
tell  you  of  these  savings  from 
time  to  time.  Keep  your  eye 
on  Pearline  “ads.” 

Beware  of  imltatioiw.  444  JAMES  PYLE,  N.Y. 
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NEW  YORK 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit: 

**  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“Nkw  York.  Sept.  28, 1803.*’ 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  Y-Pres.  and  Snpt.  of  Agencies. 

21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
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quite  puzzling  to  us.  He  was  -very  sick  for  a 
time,  and  we  sent  for  Dr  Avison,  who  was 
with  us  about  a  week  and  then  recumed  to 
Seoul.  Dr.  Irwin  was  better  for  several  days, 
and  has  since  had  a  relapse,  from  which  he 
does  not  seem  to  recover  very  rapidly.  Mrs. 
Irwin,  too,  bas  not  been  very  well,  escaping 
small  pox  by  timely  vaccination. 

Fusan  seems,  from  the  first,  to  have  had 
more  than  its  share  of  sickness.  Mrs. 
Mackay  s  sickness  and  death  came  first.  Mr. 
Mack  ay’s  various  illnesses  followed,  one  long 
one  of  them  being  spent  in  our  house,  they 
having  no  comfortable  quarters  of  their  own. 
Dr.  Brown’s  sickness  and  departure,  and  Mrs. 
Brown's  departure,  occupied  the  time  of  at 
least  one  person  for  several  weeks.  Then  sick¬ 
ness  ill  our  own  home  occupied  us  all  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  Not  to  speak  of  little  things,  now 
comes  the  illness  of  Dr.  Irwin,  which  has 
now  lasted  over  three  weeks.  The  Lord  has 
as  yet  delievered  me  from  serious  sickness, 
and  used  me  in  helping  others.  I  need  not 
say  that  we  most  gladly  render  these  services 
just  as  others  in  their  turn  were  most  kind 
and  loving  in  the  time  of  our  sorrow.  You 
see  that  where  there  are  so  few  of  us  in  a  sta¬ 
tion,  these  various  sicknesses  make  serious 
inroads  upon  our  Korean  work.  Another 
worker  or  two  here  would  free  our  hearts  in 
a  very  great  measure.  .  .  . 

During  warm  August  days  it  may  do  us  good 
to  hear  from.  Miss  Thiede  of  India,  that  inde¬ 
fatigable  worker  who  never  stops  on  account 
of  the  weather : 

We  are  suffering  under  intense  and  long¬ 
standing  heat,  such  as  I  scarcely  remember. 
In  some  places  work  is  stopped,  but  we  can¬ 
not  do  so.  The  Dispensary  keeps  me  busy  all 
day,  and  besides,  we  have  Christians  in  so 
many  villages  who  want  encouragement  and 
strengthening.  Mr.  Jones  and  I  made  a  long 
tour  last  month,  going  to  almost  all  the 
villages  we  visited  in  winter,  though  we  could 
only  move  in  later  evening  and  early  morning. 
It  was  trying  to  the  utmost  to  spend  the  heat 
of  the  day  in  a  low,  small  native  hut.  I  had 
my  little  room  filled  all  day  with  native 
women  who  wanted  medicine  or  wished  to 
hear  the  Gosepl  They  all  appreciated  our 
coming  to  them  in  the  heat.  There  are  flour¬ 
ishing  schools  in  the  most  important  places, 
and  in  Bareen,  where  lately  work  was  opened, 
hey  beg  very  much  for  a  girls’  school. 

These  extracts  from  letters  from  Dr.  J.  M. 
Swan  are  timely,  as  we  read  of  the  suffering  in 
China : 


The  leading  teachers  of  cookery 
and  writers  on  Domestic  Science 
use  and  recommend  Cleveland’s 
Baking  Powder,  as 

Mrs.  Rorer,  the  Principal  of  the 
Philadelphia  Cooking  School, 


Miss  Farmer,  the  Principal  of 
the  Boston  Cooking  School, 

Miss  Bedford,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  New  York  Cooking  School, 
Mrs.  Ewing,  the  Principal  of  the 
Chautauqua  School  of  Cookery. 


Letters  just  to  hand  from  Canton  confirm 
some  of  the  worst  reports  with  regard  to  the 
plague  that  has  been  raging  there,  but  which 
is  now  subsiding. 

Dr.  Beattie  writes  me  that  thirty  or  forty 
deaths  are  still  occurring  each  day  in  Hong 
Kong.  Dr.  Kerr  has  been  unwell  and  not 
able  to  do  anything  since  his  arrival  in  Can¬ 
ton.  I  enclose  you  a  card  which  will  give  you 
the  substance  of  what  the  papers  have  been 
giving  in  a  distorted  form  regarding  some 
trouble  two  ladies  of  the  United  Brethren  Mis¬ 
sion  were  involved  in.  ” 

Extract  from  card,  dated  June  12,  1894: 

“Mail  via.  Vancouver  just  going,  and  must 
tell  you  about  the  mob  on  Honam.  A  great 
mob  attacked  Drs.  Helveroon  and  Bigler  on 
the  street.  The  custom  men  with  arms  ran 
out  and  rescued  them.  The  crowd  fled,  but 
returned  and  battered  the  Custom  House.  A 
British  gun-boat  was  sent  to  anchor  opposite 
them.  Four  consuls  telegraphed  V iceroy,  and 
Consul  Brenan  sent  an  extra  dispatch. 
Placards  are  but  blaming  the  foreigners  for 
selling  smelling  powders  to  cure  plague,  but 
instead  of  curing  it,  killed  the  person  imme¬ 
diately.  Dr.  Drew  telegraphed  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  Peking,  and  the  matter  will  be  quiet, 
we  think.  The  gun-boat  was  a  sedative  to  any 
action.  People  were  speaking  of  burning  the 
worst  places  in  Hong  Kong,  but  the  people 
here  say  if  they  do,  they’ll  burn  every  house 
in  Canton.  Dr.  Bigler  not  hurt  much ;  Dr. 
Hel verson  hurt,  scalp  wound,  nose  crushed, 
and  body  badly  bruised. 

Much  interest  and  anxiety  is  felt  for  our 
missionaries  in  Korea,  the  seat  of  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  war,  but  a  cable  to  the  Mission 
House  brings  the  welcome  words  that  so  far 
all  are  safe. 


WOMAN’S  EX.  COM.  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

THE  SUMMING  UP. 

The  song  of  joy  still  comes  to  Missionary 
Headquarters,  mingled  with  a  call  for  prayer. 
After  attending  a  Presbyterial  meeting  in 
Wellsville,  Utah,  one  writes:  “The  encourag¬ 
ing  reports  from  the  various  fields  seemed 
ringing  with  the  promise,  *Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway.  ’  We  humbly  ask  your  prayers  for  the 
success  of  the  work  in  this  field.” 

Similar  requests  are  issued  from  the  Good- 
Will  Mission  at  Sisseton,  S.  D. ,  and  from 
Kismet,  Tenn. 

Of  forty  members  added  to  the  native 
church  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  twenty-seven  were 
pupils  from  the  Mission  School.  A  converted 
Alaskan  woman,  who  had  been  notoriously 
wicked,  sent  to  the  Mission  a  thank-offering 
in  blankets,  valued  at  twenty-five  dollars. 

Prof.  Caldwell  of  Spencer  Academy,  Indian 
Territory,  wrote  of  a  full-blood  Indian,  Rev. 
P.  J.  Hudson,  a  graduate  of  Spencer,  who 
completed  his  studies  in  the  States,  and  who 
preached  the  opening  sermon  at  the  Presby 
tery  of  Choctaw,  which  met  at  Spencer  Acad¬ 
emy.  The  evenings  were  devoted  to  religious 
services,  when  four  of  the  boys  confessed  con¬ 
version,  two  afterwards  united  with  the 
church.  “This  makes  forty-one  who  have 
united  with  the  Spencer  Church  during  the 
three  years  of  my  superintendency,  and  many 
of  these  evince  a  marked  change  in  their 
daily  life.  One  at  least  of  the  converts  will 
study  for  the  ministry.  Another,  a  noble  fel¬ 
low’  and  a  full  blood,  expresses  bis  intention 
of  so  doing.  ”  The  Choctaws  have  indicated 
their  desire  to  assuii.e  the  support  and  super¬ 
intendence  of  this  academy  hereafter.  May 
it  fall  into  the  hands  of  good  men  and  not  to 
unscrupulous  politicians. 

Revivals  of  great  power  have  crowned  evan¬ 
gelistic  services  in  Utah  and  cheering  accounts 
have  been  received  from  other  points  of  chil¬ 


dren  brought  to  Christ.  At  one  station  the 
parents  of  three  households,  with  their  chil¬ 
dren,  have  been  received  into  the  church. 

Six  conversions  are  reported  at  the  Tucson 
School,  Arizona.  Carl  Schurz,  a  former  pupil 
of  this  school,  is  now  assisting  Rev.  Charles 
Cook  in  evangelistic  work  on  the  Pima  reser¬ 
vation.  At  Cubero,  New  Mexico,  three  Laguna 
Indians  have  confessed  Christ.  At  Las  Vegas 
a  pupil  is  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  prepare  for 
work  among  his  people.  Three  pupils  from 
the  school  at  Raton  have  been  received  into 
the  little  Spanish  church.  Two  more  have 
been  brought  into  the  fold  at  San  Pablo,  Col¬ 
orado.  In  Las  PlacituB,  a  benighted  spot, 
there  has  been  a  w’onderful  work  of  grace. 
A  church  of  thirty-two  members  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  into  which  fifteen  pupils  from  the 
school  were  received. 

The  last  report  from  Okmulgee,  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory,  notes  that  three  girls  have  committed 
to  memory  and  have  recited  the  catechism 
perfectly.  “It  took  persistent  effort,  but  they 
conquered.  ”  A  new  worker  at  Haines,  Alaska, 
writes  in  July  of  “peculiar  superstitions  as 
somewhat  dying  out.  A  few  weeks  ago  a 
little  child  was  brought  to  the  Mission  for 
burial.  It  had  died  more  than  a  month  be¬ 
fore  at  another  village.  There  being  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  Christian  burial,  they  placed 
the  body  in  a  trunk  and  buried  it.  When  the 
opportunity  came  they  took  it  up  and  brought 
it  down  here.  There  was  something  very 
pathetic  in  the  sight  as  the  men  came,  up  the 
walk  carrying  that  trunk,  all  covered  with 
flowers.  There  was  a  dead  man  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  the  natives  wanted  to  burn  the  child 
with  him,  but  the  father  was  determined  on 
having  a  Christian  burial.  The  little  body  is 
now  resting  in  the  Mission  graveyard.  A 
young  man  was  buried  there  a  short  time  ago 
who  died  of  consumption.  He  was  a  Christian 
and  wanted  to  be  buried  instead  of  burned, 
which  is  the  native  custom.  ”  In  a  fresh  letter 
from  Sitka  a  beloved  missionary  writes  that 
it  is  steamer  day,  “  when  time  is  always  broken 
into  fragments,  ”  thirteen  boys  are  to  be  fitted 
out  for  a  rafting  expedition,  etc.  “It  will  be 
a  poor  little  letter  that  will  take  the  long 
journey  to  reach  you,  but  it  must  carry  love 
and  the  assurance  that  it  is  a  great  comfort 
to  know  that  you  are  thinking  of  us,  pleading 
for  the  blessing  we  want  so  much.” 

One  queries :  “Have  we  ever  thought  what 
might  happen  if  every  day  every  woman  in 
our  churches  sent  up  petitions  to  God  for  our 
faithful  laborers  and  their  work?  Have  we 
ever  thought  how  doors  might  be  opened, 
crooked  places  made  straight,  dangers  averted, 
hard  hearts  softened  and  souls  converted  to 
God?  Think  of  hundreds  of  earnest  prayers 
ascending  daily  for  one  missionary !  What 
could  she  not  do  on  such  a  royal  income?  But 
how  do  we  pray  for  our  missionaries?  Do  we 
call  them  each  by  name?  H.  E.  B. 

There  are  5,925  lighthouse  stations  in  the 
world,  Of  these  England  has  8l7,  the  United 
States  802,  Canada  and  Newfoundland  494,  and 
France  comes  fourth  with  444  lights.  The 
whole  of  Europe  has  3,477  stations. 


Don’t  put  up  with  smoking 
or  smelly  lamps  or  breaking 
•chimneys. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  for  “Index  to 
Chimneys”;  and  make  your 
dealer  get  the  right  shape 
and  size  and  glass. 

Pearl  glass,  pearl  top,  tough 
glass. 
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CHICAGO  LETTER. 

IN  AND  OCT. 

More  out  than  in,  so  far  as  the  ministers  are 
concerned,  and  largely  so  of  their  people  also. 
Presbytery  appeared  decidedly  ex  parte  last 
Monday  morning ;  the  few  who  were  there 
might  have  carried  through  almost  any  wild 
measure,  if  they  had  been  so  disposed,  most 
of  the  prominent  members  of  the  body  being 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  Drs.  Barrows,  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  Withrow,  Hall,  Carlos  Martyn,  Wall¬ 
ace,  Morse,  Boyd,  Rusk,  Johnston,  Breed, 
Hoyt,  Hillis,  Mills,  Clark,  and  Hale,  were  all 
absent,  but  Moderator  Lippincott  of  Joliet 
was  in  the  chair,  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
the  professors.  Dr.  Knight,  Financial  Agent  of 
McCormick,  was  in  the  house ;  the  stated  clerk 
was  at  his  post,  and  enough  other  ministers, 
“with  as  many  elders  as  may  be  present,” 
made  up  a  respectable  quorum. 

The  ministers  of  the  other  denominations 
are  also  largely  absent  from  the  city  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  group  of  churches  where 
your  correspondent  is  located,  the  absentees 
are  our  two  Baptist  brethren,  Drs.  Lawrence 
and  Wheeler,  our  two  Congregational  brethren, 
Drs.  Noble  and  Ooodwin,  and  Dr.  Withrow  of 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  while  in  the 
Centenary  Methodist  Church,  Dr.  Bolton  has 
just  returned  to  receive  the  heartfelt  greet¬ 
ings  of  his  people  after  a  long  and  tedious 
vacation  spent  in  suffering  and  surgery.  Of 
course  other  ministers  are  in  the  city  supply¬ 
ing  the  pulpits  of  the  absent  pastors.  I  have 
not  learned  that  any  Presbyterian  church  is 
closed,  though  the  First,  Second,  and  Fifth  rest 
satisBed  with  morning  service. 

OUT-DOOB  SERVICE. 

The  Jefferson  Park  Church  has  found  a  way 
of  increasing  its  summer  e'vening  congrega¬ 
tion  which  is  proving  very  successful.  The 
house  of  worship  faces  on  a  beautiful  park, 
where  the  people  congregate  every  warm  sum¬ 
mer  evening.  In  previous  years  services  have 
been  prohibited  on  the  park.  This  year  no 
permission  to  bold  them  there  has  been  asked, 
but  the  police  have  given  permission  to  hold 
services  in  the  street.  Promptly  at  half  past 
seven  the  church  people,  with  their  pastor, 
assemble  “at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.  ”  A  small  organ  is  drawn  to  the 
door,  and  the  quartet  choir  are  on  duty.  The 
pastor  mounts  a  low  table  placed  in  the  street, 
and  announces  a  hymn ;  the  choir  and  people 
take  it  up  so  that  it  is  heard  two  blocks  dis¬ 
tant.  Immediately  the  people  come  flocking 
in,  and  there  is  “no  small  stir  about  that 
way.”  Pastor  and  people  repeat  Scripture 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  other  prayer  is  offered, 
a  short  sermon  preached,  and  the  quartet  sing 
an  anthem.  The  crowd  is  immovable.  All 
are  quiet,  orderly,  reverent.  Children  are  as 
well  behaved  as  their  elders.  Carriages  and 
bicycles  stop.  The  electric  light  makes  reading 
and  singing  possible ;  one  boy  climbs  the  light 
pole,  and  enjoys  a  bird’s  eye  view.  The  ser¬ 
vice  over,  tracts  are  distributed,  and  personal 
invitations  given  to  come  into  the  chapel  for 
a  short  after- service.  The  sidewalk  is  there¬ 
upon  thronged  with  those  going  into  the 
chapel.  The  attendance  is  so  great  that  many 
extra  seats  have  to  be  brought  out,  and  the 
strangers  who  are  never  seen  in  this  place,  sur 
prise  us  by  their  number.  Deep  spiritual  im¬ 
pressions  are  being  made,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  whole  movement  is  an  opening  wedge 
among  the  unreacbed  masses.  The  daily  papers 
are  favoring  the  movement,  and  there  seems 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  meet  with  sim¬ 
ilar  success  if  adopted  by  other  congregations. 

PBE8BYTEBY  MEETING. 

The  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Presbytery,  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  was  not  of  a  very  important 
nature.  The  Rev.  Cary  F.  Moore  of  Hinsdale 


was  chosen  temporary  clerk.  So  many  vis¬ 
itors  w'ere  present,  that  a  long  list  of  corre¬ 
sponding  members  was  made  up ;  the  strangers 
were,  the  Rev.  Elliot  W.  Brown,  brother  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  of  Portland, 
himself  now  in  charge  of  the  church  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  made  vacant  by  the  transfer 
of  Dr.  Mott  from  that  city  to  Buffalo ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Malcom  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  formerly 
of  the  Scotch  Church  of  this  city ;  the  Rev.  S. 
G.  Wilson  from  Tabriz,  Persia ;  the  Rev.  H. 
C.  Stevenson,  Kansas  City ;  the  Rev.  James 
Thompson,  Utah ;  the  Rev.  Henry  Gardner, 
Muncie,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Lynn,  French, 
and  Clark.  Two  young  men  from  the  Engle¬ 
wood  church  presented  themselves  for  exami¬ 
nation,  with  reference  to  being  taken  under 
care  of  Presbytery  with  a  view  to  the  minis¬ 
try  ;  their  examination  was  sustained.  Tidings 
were  received  of  the  serious  sickness  in  the 
city  hospital  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  of  the  Rev. 
John  McMillan,  M.  D. ,  en  route  to  Oklohoma, 
to  take  charge  of  a  new  fleld,  and  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  authorized  to  proceed  with  efforts  for 
his  relief.  The  Rev.  Hubert  C.  Herring  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines, 
and  presented  with  a  call  from  the  Hyde  Park 
Church,  having  accepted  which,  arrangements 
were  made  for  his  installation,  in  which  Drs. 
Johnson,  Johnston,  McPherson,  and  Ray  are 
expected  to  take  part.  Mr.  Herring  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  entering  so  choice  a  fleld, 
where  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  meet  with 
great  success. 

THE  STRICKEN  CITY. 

In  recent  correspondence  mention  was  made 
of  the  repeated  occasions  for  directing  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  great  centre  of  population.  The 
hard  times  may  be  no  worse  here  than  else¬ 
where,  but  there  are  more  people  here  than  in 
most  other  places  upon  whom  they  press 
heavily,  many  of  whom  were  drawn  by  the 
Fair  and  left  stranded.  It  is  difficult  to  pre¬ 
dict  what  the  winter  will  bring  forth.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  churches  are  feeling 
these  times  as  well  as  other  enterprises,  and 
serious  problems  are  rising  before  church  pas 
tors  and  ofScers.  Retrenchment  will  probably 
be  necessary  in  many  cases.  Added  to  the 
already  widespread  distress  have  been  the  loss 
and  anxiety  occasioned  by  several  large  flres 
of  late.  Last  week  there  were  two  immense 
flres  in  the  lumber  district  on  two  successive 
evenings,  destroying  great  wealth,  and  throw¬ 
ing  two  or  three  thousand  men  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  time  of  considerable  anxiety 
in  the  city,  where  the  great  Are  is  often  called 
to  mind.  Everything  was  dry,  and  the  wind 
the  first  night  was  fanning  the  flames,  and  it 
looked  very  threatening.  Clouds  overhung 
the  city  in  such  a  manner  that  the  entire  city 
was  illuminated  by  the  reflection  ;  I  read  fine 
print  out  of  doors  at  half  past  ten  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  at  a  distance  of  over  two  miles  from  the 
fire.  At-  Crystal  Lake,  forty  miles  distant,  not 
only  the  light,  but  the  flames  were  seen. 

The  great  strike  has  nearly  passed  into  his¬ 
tory.  The  Pullman  works  have  partially  re¬ 
sumed  with  several  hundred  men.  The  soldiers 
have  been  withdrawn,  little  by  little,  till  (bis 
week  the  last  went  home  from  Pullman  and 
the  Stock  Yards.  But  the  effects  are  still  left. 
One  railroad  president  thus  estimates  the  loss¬ 
es  from  the  recent  troubles : 

United  States  Government,  |1, 000,000;  Loss 
in  railroad  earnings,  Chicago  roads,  $8,000,- 
000;  Loss  in  earnings  of  other  railroads,  |2,- 
500,000;  Destruction  of  railway  property, 
$2,500,000;  Wages  lost  to  railway  employes, 
$20,000,000;  Loss  in  exports,  produce  and  mer¬ 
chandise,  $2,000,000;  Loss  on  fruit  crops, 
$2,500,000;  Loss  to  manufacturing  concents, 
$7,500,000;  Loss  to  employes,  $85,000,000;  Loss 
to  merchants  on  quick  goods,  $5,000,000; 
total.  $81,000,000. 


The  author  of  these  figures  thinks  that 
enough  must  be  added  to  them,  for  loss  from 
what  would  have  been  increased  summer 
traffic  and  manufactured  goods  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  to  bring  the  total  to  above  $100,  - 
000,000.  I  ahi  unable  to  verify  these  figures; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  are  far  too  high  ; 
but  if  they  be  true,  what  suffering  must  be 
measured  by  the  immense  total.  Chicago  will 
feel  this  more  than  any  other  center  of  popu¬ 
lation.  But,  if  it  be  true  that  revivals  of  re¬ 
ligion  come  in  the  wake  of  hard  times,  how 
great  an  awakening  Chicago  ought  soon  to 
have.  For  this  let  earnest  intercession  be 
constant!}  made.  Frederick  Campbell. 


THE  BEST  ONE  HUNDRED  BOOKS. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  books  selected 
by  the  votes  of  the  Sunday  schools  reveals 
some  interesting  and  gratifying  features. 

The  literary  merit  is  very  high.  “Ben  Hur,” 
by  Gen.  Wallace,  leads,  appearing  upon  91  per 

cent,  of  the  lists.  “Stepping  Heavenward,”' 
by  Mrs.  Prentiss,  follows  close  upon  it.  The 
third  in  popularity  is  Bunyan’s  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  and  the  fourth  is  “In  His  Name,” 
by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  such  books  head  the  list— solid  literature, 
strongly  religious  in  tone,  and  among  the 
classics  of  modern  English  literature.  These, 
with  such  as  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  by 
Miss  Muloch  ;  “  Black  Beauty,  ”  by  Anna  Sewall 
“The  Wide,  Wide  World,”  by  Miss  Warner;. 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  by  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe ;  “  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  ”  by  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett;  “Ramona,”  by  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson,  and  “Prince  of  the  House  of  David,*” 
by  J.  H.  Ingraham,  are  sufficient  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  literary  taste  which  controlled 
the  choice  of  the  books  was  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  its  schools. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  so  many  books  of  a 
distinctly  religious  character  among  the- 
chosen  hundred.  An  examination  of  them  re¬ 
veals  the  encouraging  fact  that  there  is  a  well 
recognized  place  for  religious  books,  if  the- 
books  are  works  of  real  literary  value.  The 
“goody-goody”  book,  the  over-sanctimonious- 

book,  the  mere  compilation  of  religious  plati¬ 
tudes,  find  no  place.  But  books  in  which  the 
genuine  experiences  of  Christians  are- 
set  forth  earnestly  and  without  cant,  still 
appeal  not  only  to  the  older  readers,  but  to 
the  young  of  the  Church. 

The  books  are  for  those  between  twelve  and 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  the  story  book 
with  a  moral  is  naturally  highest  in  favor. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  this  list- 
the  emphasis  is  chiefly  on  the  moral.  With 
exception  of  the  lives  of  three  missionaries, 
there  are  no  books  directly  devoted  to  the- 
history  of  the  great  missionary  work  of  thD 
day.  But  an  interest  in  practical  Christian, 
work  is  very  evident.  No  less  than  eight  of 
the  works  of  fiction  have  for  their  purpose  not 
only  the  development  of  the  missionary  spirit, 
but  the  imparting  of  a  knowledge  of  methods- 
of  practical  missionary  work. 

Four,  at  least,  of  the  story  books  are  written 
in  the  interest  of  Christian  Endeavor  as  a 
practical  as  well  as  a  spiritual  movement,  and 
two  or  more  call  attention  to  the  Chautauqua 
methods  of  work. 

Books  with  such  purpose,  from  the  ready  and 
deft  hands  of  such  women  as  Mrs.  Prentiss,  Mrs. 
Wiggin,  Mrs.  Sidney,  Miss  Alcott,  Miss  War¬ 
ner,  and  others,  are  not  mere  story  books. 
They  may  truly  be  said  in  thgir  sphere  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  literature  of  power,  and  so  to  be^ 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  hands  of  the  young. 

Some  of  these  stories  are  among  those  most 
widely  known  to  active  Christian  workers. 
“Bede’s  Charity”  and  “Ministering  Children” 
have  been  translKted  into  a  number  of  foreign 
languages  for  the  help  of  those  who  work 
among  the  poor  and  lost.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked  that  eighty-four  of  the  books  are  by 
women.  This  is  natural,  for  women  under¬ 
stand  the  young,  their  interests,  and  their 
point  of  view. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Rochester.  — Oreetings  to  Evangelist  Davidson. 

— The  Brick  church  and  congTegation,  with 
many  other  friends,  ^ve  a  very  cordial  greet¬ 
ing  and  reception  to  Evangelist  Edgar  E.  Da¬ 
vidson  last  Sabbath,  in  three  full  and  delight¬ 
ful  services.  Assistant  Pastor  Hallock  con 
ducted  the  devotional  services,  and  (after  the 
baptism  of  a  child)  welcomed  Mr.  Davidson  in 
very  appropriate  words.  Mr.  Davidson  has  lost 
nothing  of  his  old  effectiveness  in  the  pulpit. 
The  morning  sermon  was  largely  an  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  Christians  touching  their  duties  and 
privileges  in  view  of  the  distress  and  bitter 
neM  of  the  times.  It  partook  not  a  little  of  the 
wirit  and  teachings  of  the  sermon  in  The 
Evangelist,  by  the  editor.  Following  the  ser¬ 
mon  great  numbers  took  Mr.  Davidson  by  the 
hand  in  greeting  and  hearty  welcome  again  to 
Rochester  and  the  Brick  church.  It  is  seven 
years  and  more  since  he  wrought  so  faithfully 
with  Dr.  Shaw,  Elder  Chapin,  and  many  oth¬ 
er  brethren  in  the  revival  at  that  time.  Ad¬ 
dressing  the  Sunday  school,  Mr.  Davidson 
•rged  teachers  and  workers  to  seek  out  the 
unsaved.  There  was  a  full  bouse  in  the  eve 
ning,  when  Mr.  Davidson  preached  with  all 
his  wonted  persuasiveness.  An  interesting 
after  service  followed.  On  his  return  from 
Geneseo  Mr.  Davidson  addressed  a  full 
house  of  the  Christian  Endeavorers,  who  were 
gathered  from  several  societies. 

In  the  Adirondacks.— The  Childwold  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  was  dedicated  on  August  5th. 
The  little  church  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
small  hamlet  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Adi¬ 
rondacks,  while  about  three  miles  over  the 
hills  is  a  clearing,  where  are  the  two  large 
summer  resorts,  viz.  ;  “Pond  View  House" 
and  “Childwold  Park  House."  Beauty  is  in 
■every  line  of  the  little  building,  and  though  it 
cost  only  $2,285,  it  far  surpasses  the  church  at 
Paul  Smith’s.  The  Rev.  J.  Clement  French, 
D.D  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  preached  the  dedica¬ 
tory  sermon.  It  was  grand,  yet  simple,  hold¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  all  by  its  local  illustra¬ 
tions.  J.^  Ford  Sutton,  D.D.  read  the  dedica¬ 
tory  service,  and  Rev,  Samuel  Dobbins  Price 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  offered  the  dedicatory 
prayer.  Revs.  Arnold  and  Grosch  also  assist¬ 
ed  on  the  auspicious  occasion.  All  but  $800 
has  been  raised.  This  enterprise  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  prosecuted  by  the  Rev.  R.  G.  McCar 
thy.  our  Presbyterial  Missionary.  On  August 
12th  another  church  erected  largely  through 
his  efforts  was  dedicated  at  Indian  Carry. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Reed  of 
Yonkers. 

Genesee  Presbytery.— The  Rev.  Elizur  N. 
Manley,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Oakfield,  has 
been  obliged,  on  account  of  impaired  health, 
to  sever  his  connection  with  that  church  and 
submit  to  an  enforced  rest.  The  retirement 
■of  Mr.  Manley  deserves  much  more  than  pass 
ing  noti<^.  He  has  spent  a  large  part  of  his 
useful  life  among  us,  and  is  widely  known 
throughout  western  New  York  on  account  of 
his  genial  disposition,  earnest  sympathy  and 
thorough  consecration  to  the  work  to  which 
he  was  called.  Thirty-six  years  ago  at  the 
■close  of  his  College  and  Theological  studies, 
he  began  work  in  this  Presbytery.  On  June 
14,  1859  be  was  ordained  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  immediately  began  his  labors  as 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Oakfield.  He  served 
in  this  field  and  also  in  the  neighboring  par 
ish  of  Elba,  for  several  years  with  marked 
euccess.  when  feeling  that  bis  health  de¬ 
manded  a  change  of  scene,  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in  Camden, 
Utica  Presbytery,  and  later  to  the  church  in 
Boonville.  After  serving  faithfully  and  ac- 
mptably  in  these  parishes  for  22  years,  and 
being  obliged  by  failing  health  to  abandon  the 
work  necessary  in  such  large  churches,  he 
■again  accepted  an  unanimous  call  to  the 
^urch  of  his  youthful  choice,  the  one  at 
Oakfield.  Here  with  the  help  of  his  estimable 
wife,  he  has  again  devoted  himself,  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  Master’s  service,  until  now  he 
/tois  it  his  duty  to  take  a  rest  for  a  time  from 
his  labore.  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  he 
has  received  urgent  invitations  from  each  of 
the  four  churches  in  which  he  has  labored,  to 
pass  the  time  of  respite  with  them,  but  he  has 
fought  best  to  visit  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  I 
Rev.  W.  H.  Albright,  Boston.  Soon  after 
his  ordination  in  this  Presbytery  he  was 
<5hosen  Stated  Clerk,  and  held  this  office  most 
of  the  time  until  he  left  our  bounds  After 
bis  removal  to  Utica  Presbytery,  he  was 
elected  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Central 


New  York,  and  occupied  that  position  until 
that  Synod  was  merged  into  the  Synod  of 
New  York.  This,  in  a  few  words,  indicates 
something  of  the  work  done  by  one  of  the 
noblest  men  that  our  Presbytery  has  ever 
known.  Always  devoted  to  his  work,  unas¬ 
suming  and  retiring  in  manner,  Mr.  Manley 
has  endeared  himself  in  a  remarkable  manner 
to  all  whom  he  has  met.  It  was  his  delight  to 
minister  to  the  troubled  ones,  and  many  are 
the  homes  of  sorrow  which  he  has  made 
brighter  by  his  presence.  Our  Presbytery  will 
miss  him  whom  to  know  is  to  love ;  will  miss 
him  from  our  meetings,  where  he  was  always 
welcome;  will  miss  his  sound  advice  which 
was  eagerly  sought  and  gladly  accepted ;  and 
from  every  member  of  the  Presbytery  goes  forth 
the  prayer  that  the  Lord  will  be  very  gracious 
unto  him,  that  He  will  restore  him  to  his  ac 
customed  health ;  and  that  in  his  own  good 
time,  he  may  be  permitted  to  resume  his 
labors  among  us. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 
Newburgh.— The  Rev.  Arthur  Potts  of  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  will  in  the  early  fall  resign 
from  the  pastorate  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
qhurch  of  this  place  to  reconnect  himself  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Before  going  abroad 
a  few  years  since  to  take  the  chaplaincy  at 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  he  was  p?.stor  for  several 
years  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y. .  where  his  congregation  built  for 
him  one  of  the  finest  stone  churches  in  the 
State,  entirely  free  from  debt. 

Lockport. — Evangelist  E.  P.  Marvin  will 
have  his  nephew,  C  P.  Chapman  of  Kansas  as 
an  assistant  in  leading  the  music  and  Gospel 
work  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

OHIO. 

Portsmouth. — The  following  original  hymn, 
written  by  Mrs.  E.  F.  Draper,  was  sung  as  a 
part  of  the  service  at  the  recent  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
j  Church,  Portsmouth,  Ohio: 

Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  a  chief  corner-stone,  elect, 
irecious.  ■»  ■»  *  Unto  you  therefore  which  be- 
ieve  he  is  precious — 1  Peter  2:  6,  7. 

[L.  M.  Tune  “Louvain.” 

Abide  dear  Saviour  in  this  place, 

Here  let  thy  glorious  self  be  known, 

Thou  art  the  elect,  the  chief,  the  head. 

Thou  art  our  precious  corner-stone 
Within  the  walls  that  soon  shall  rise, 

Establish  thou  thy  rightful  throne. 

Thou  art  the  tried,  the  true,  the  sure, 

'Thou  art  our  precious  corner-stone. 

Receive  and  bless  this  temple.  Lord, 

Our  hopes  are  built  on  thee  alone. 

Thou  wert  of  builders  disallowed. 

Thou  art  our  precious  corner-stone. 

Jesus,  Immanuel.  Saviour,  Lord, 

Unseen  as  yet— but  not  unknown. 

Thou  art  the  elect,  the  true,  the  tried. 

Thou  art  our  precious  corner-stone. 

IOWA. 

Wall  Lake. — The  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Harmon, 
late  of  Tina.  Mo.,  has  removed  to  Wall  Lake, 
Iowa,  to  prosecute  his  labors.  He  expresses 
thanks  for  the  The  Evangelist  sent  to  him 
weekly,  viz.  :  “I  am  a  home  missionary  in  this 
place  One  of  your  subscribers  sends  me  The 
Evangelist.  I  do  not  know  that  person." 
Well,  for  that  matter  neither  do  we.  It  is  the 
habit  of  some  of  our  subscribers  to  share  their 
pleasures  after  this  manner  with  others  and 
thus  increase  them.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
moral  interest  and  emolument,  and  it  will  en¬ 
dure  even  should  that  which  is  material  fail. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee. — The  Rev.  John  B.  'Stewart, 
for  eight  years  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Milwaukee,  from  1872  to  1881, 
died  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  28d.  aged  70. 
Dr  Stewart  was  greatly  beloved  in  Milwaukee, 
and  was  for  several  years  pastor  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  at  Passadena,  Cal. 

Oshkosh.— The  state  convention  of  the  Chris 
tian  Endeavor  Union  of  Wisconsin  holds  its 
annual  meeting  at  Oshkosh,  October  12  to  14. 

Phillips. — The  heroic  people  of  Phillips, 
which  was  destroyed  by  forest  fires  July  27, 
are  rebuilding  their  homes  and  places  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Rev.  8.  H.  Murphy  holds  regular 
services  in  the  open  air  to  good  congregations. 
A  tent  sent  from  Minneapolis  serves  important 
purposes  in  the  relief  of  the  distressed.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  will  doubtless  be  rebuilt, 
MICHIGAN. 

Sturgis. — The  Rev.  Hope  F.  Ross  has  ex 
changed  the  Three  Rivers  Church  for  that  of 
Sturgis,  both  in  Kalamazoo  Presbytery. 

Negaunee. — Rev.  James  A.  Green  exchanges 
Tekonsha  for  Negaunee  church,  in  Upper 
Michigan. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston. — The  First  Pre8b;^erian  church  has 
the  Rev.  Scott  F.  Hershey,  JPh.D. ,  for  its  pas¬ 
tor.  He  is  in  frequent  demand  as  a  lecturer, 
and  is  highly  appreciated.  He  addressed  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting  at  Somerville  on  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  the  12th,  on  “Prayer;  its  Reality, 
its  Power,  its  Benefits. "  D. 

East  Boston. — An  Energetic  Woj-fcer.— “Sab¬ 
bath,  July  29th,"  says  The  Presbyterian  Visitor, 
“Rev.  Charles  S.  Dewing,  pastor- at  large  for 
New  England,  preached  for  us.  Mr.  Dewing’s 
services  are  in  great  demand  for  all  sorts  of 
occasions  in  our  New  England  churches.  His 
duties  are  difficult  and  exacting,  but  good 
results  are  evident.  Three  promising  new 
churches  (at  Waltham,  Brookline  and  Brock¬ 
ton)  were  organized  lately  through  his  efforts, 
and  other  weak  churches  are  looking  to  him 
for  aid  and  advice.  His  successful  pastorate 
at  Somerville,  where  in  atiout  seven  years  he 
organized  a  promising  church,  secured  a  good 
property  and  left  all  in  good  working  order 
and  free  from  debt,  proves  him  to  be  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  This  is  the  work  he 
is  now  doing  on  a  larger  scale. " 

South  Boston.— A  congregational  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Fourth  churcn,  Dorchester  st.  , 
on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  for  the  ^rpose,  if 
practicable,  of  electing  a  pastor.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Dewing  moderated  tile  meeting.  As  a  desire 
was  expressed  to  hear  some  of  the  candidates 
again  before  the  choice  was  made,  action  was 
deferred. 

Death  in  the  Ministry. — Rev.  F.  C.  Stoekle, 
pastor  of  the  German  Presbyterian  Church, 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  has  been  called  from  bis 
earthly  labors  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  full¬ 
ness  of  ministerial  usefulness  and  affection. 
The  Manchester  Daily  Union  of  the  6th  inst. , 
says:  “The  respect  and  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Stoekle  was  held  by  the  German  population  of 
this  city  and  in  fact  by  everybody  who  knew 
him  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
Fully  one  thousand  viewed  with  chastened 
expression  his  remains  as  they  lay  in  state  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  At  the  fun¬ 
eral  services  the*  church  was  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  and  the  grounds  surrounding  the 
church  were  also  crowded  with  people  who 
listened  attentively  to  the  services  to  the 
close.  Addresses  were  made  by  Revs.  Messrs. 
Miller  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Saure  of  Derry, 
N.  H.,  and  Grucbart  of  Orange,  N.  J.  Rev, 
T.  M.  Davies,  pastor  of  Westminster  Church, 
Manchester,  made  a  short  address  in  English. 
All  bore  grateful  testimony  to  his  scholarly 
attainments,  fidelity  as  pastor,  his  devotion 
to  Christ,  and  his  affection  for  his  family  and 
friends.  Mr.  Stoekle  was  a  man  of  courtly 
manners,  fine  physique  and  modest  demeanor. 
He  will  be  missed  in  our  meetings  of  Presby¬ 
tery  and  sorely  so  in  the  pulpit  and  family 
circle  of  his  parish. 


Reduced  Rates  to  Washington,  D.  C. 


Grand  Encampment  of  Knights  of  Pythias  of 
the  Worid. 


The  biennial  encampment  of  the  Supreme 
Lodge  and  grand  encampment  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  of  the  world  will  be  held  at  the 
National  Capital  August  27th  to  September  5tb. 

For  this  occasion  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  Co.  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  at  reduced 
rates  from  all  points  on  its  lines  east  of  the 
Ohio  River,  August  28rd  to  28th  inclusive, 
valid  for  return  trip  until  September  6th :  a 
further  extension  of  time  to  September  15th 
can  be  secured,  provided  the  ticket  is  deposit¬ 
ed  with  the  joint  agent  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  or  before  September  6th. 

The  rate  from  Philadelphia  will  be  $4.06, 
Pittsburgh  88.00,  Cumberland  $4.55,  and  cor¬ 
respondingly  low  rates  from  all  other  stations. 
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UNITEB8AL  BELIEF  IN  BOD. 

EECTVBE  BY  DB.  F.  F.  EEEINWOOD. 

The  Rev,  Dr.  F.  F.  Ellinwood  delivered  an 
«xtremely  interesting  lecture  at  the  Congress 
of  Religions  at  Long  Beach  yesterday  on  “The 
Contacts  and  Divergencies  of  the  Ethnic  Re¬ 
ligions  and  their  Relations  to  Christianity. " 
Those  who  were  at  the  Beach  and  failed  to 
hear  it  missed  a  rare  opportunity  for  enlight¬ 
enment  on  a  subject  which  might  not  be  easi¬ 
ly  comprehended  from  the  title  of  the  lecture 
by  those  who  are  not  deep  religious  students. 

Instead  of  being  what  might  be  termed  a 
technical  treatise  on  an  obscure  subject,  if 
auch  an  expression  may  be  used  properly  in 
connection  with  a  religious  lecture,  it  was  in 
*  vein  popular  enough  to  be  easily  understood 
by  any  thinking  person  of  ordinary  intelli- 
-gence.  The  idea  expressed  throughout  the 
lecture  was  that  there  was  no  race  of  human 
beings,  however  low  in  the  scale  the  members 
might  be,  which  did  not  cherish  a  belief  in 
some  one  god  more  powerful  than  all  the  oth¬ 
ers.  This  was  true  even  of  those  who  wor¬ 
shipped  idols  and  other  material  things,  the 
authority  of  many  well-known  writers  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

“Max  Muller  has  rightly  said,”  began  the 
speaker,  “that  no  subject  presents  a  more  fas¬ 
cinating  study  than  the  religions  of  mankind. 
The  struggles  of  nations  in  war  and  carnage, 
which  so  largely  constitute  the  staple  of  hu¬ 
man  history,  are  on  a  lower  plane.  There  is  a 
far  nobler,  interest  to  be  found  in  the  search¬ 
ings  of  successive  generations  after  the  hidden 
mystery  of  their  being,  their  origin,  their  ac¬ 
countability  and  their  destiny.  And  however 
the  religions  of  the  past  and  the  present  may 
<liffer,  they  all  attest  the  religious  element  in 
man  by  resolving  in  so  many  ways  their  irre¬ 
pressible  desire  to  secure  Divine  light  or  help. 
Our  first  point  in  discussing  the  similarities 
and  divergencies  of  the  world’s  religions  is 
this  universality  of  the  religious  instinct.  I 
am  aware  that  it  has  been  disputed.  A  desire 
to  close  the  gap  between  humanity  and  the 
brute  creation  has  led  certain  writers  to  abase 
the  former  and  exalt  the  latter.  While  Dar¬ 
win,  Romaines  and  others  claim  for  the  more 
intelligent  animals  something  like  reason,  con¬ 
science,  and  even  worship,  Sir  John  Lubbock 
and  St.  Hillaire  have  insisted  that  races  are 
still  found  who  are  destitute  of  those  religious 
conceptions  which  are  the  high  prerogative  of 
humanity. 

“The  whole  drift  of  the  latest  scholarship, 
however,  excludes  this  contention.  The  ex¬ 
tended  personal  observations  of  Humboldt, 
Van  Neuwild,  Livingston  aad  Cazalis,  and  the 
exhaustive  scholarship  of  Max  Muller,  Reville 
and  Professor  Tiele,  have  confirmed  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  that  old  Roman  writer  who  said 
nineteen  centuries  ago  that  men  had  been 
found  without  city  walls  and  without  laws, 
but  not  without  God. 

“That  grand  missionary  hero,  JohnG.  Paton, 
who  spent  thirty  years  among  the  most  besot¬ 
ted  tribes  of  the  Pacific  Isles,  found  none 
without  a  belief  in  a  Creator.  The  tribes 
whose  religious  conceptions  have  remained 
longest  in  dispute  are  the  dwarfs  of  Central 
Africa,  described  by  Henry  M.  Stanley.  But 
Dr.  A.  C.  Good,  of  Batanga,  has  begun  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  these  strange  pig 
mies,  and  as  I  have  learned  recently,  he  has 
found  tribes  of  dwarfs  who  never  cultivate 
the  soil  nor  clear  the  forest,  and  who  cannot 
count  above  five,  but  who  believe  in  a  8u 
preme  Creator,  for  whom  they  have  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  name.  ” 

While  it  was  true  that  all  tribes  believed  in 
one  supreme  being  the  speaker  said  it  was  not 
true  that  they  all  worshipped  him.  Some  of 
the  fetich  worshipping  tribes  of  Africa  confess 
that  they  have  little  to  do  with  “Anyambe” 
for  the  reason  that  he  had  no  concern  for 
them. 

“Having  created  various  orders  of  beings  he 
had  left  them  to  look  after  themselves  as  best 
they  may.  He  had  left  mankind  to  the  mercy 
of  disembodied  spirits,  mostly  malevolent, 
who  are  more  powerful  and  more  crafty ;  and 


it  is  with  these  that  men  have  to  do.  They 
are  to  be  ^peased  or  circumvented  by  various 
devices.  The  fetiches  are  simply  the  supposed 
embodiments  or  representatives  of  the  spirit, 
and  in  the  practical  concerns  of  life  they  are 
played  off  against  one  another,  each  in  the 
interest  of  the  owner. 

“Certain  tribes  of  Northern  China  hold  that 
the  Creator,  instead  of  abandoning  the  work 
of  His  hands,  has  farmed  it  out  to  deputies  in 
various  departments,  retaining  only  a  general 
jurisdiction.” 

Dr.  Ellinwood  gave  many  interesting  details 
of  various  religions  and  tribes  practising  them, 
speaking  for  more  than  an  hour.  He  was  lis¬ 
tened  to  attentively. 

In  the  afternoon  lectures  were  given  by  Dr. 
A.  H.  McKinney,  on  “Survivals  of  Zoroastri¬ 
anism,”  and  by  Joseph  Cook,  on  “The  Peer- 
lessneSB  of  Christian  Family  Life.” 


GOOD  WORKS  CARDS 

There  was  a  time  when  New  York  was  justly 
considered  a  very  dear  place  to  live  in.  That 
time  has  gone  by.  It  is  possible  to  live  de 
cently  in  New  York  without  being  a  Croesus, 
which  is  well,  seeing  that  it  is  on  the  whole 
not  the  worst  place  in  the  world  to  live  in. 
The  thing  it  is  yet  impossible  for  a  poor  man 
to  do  is  to  die  decently  without  final  and  utter 
ruin. 

The  habit  of  expensive  funerals  has  taken 
root  among  our  people  in  a  way  that  would  be 
ludicrous  were  it  not  responsible  for  as  much 
suffering  and  mischief  as  it  is.  And  the 
poorer  they  are  the  stronger  the  grip  this 
wretched  fashion  has  upon  them.  It  is  among 
the  ordinary  experiences  of  any  one  who  has 
to  do  with  dispensing  charity  to  find  a  family 
bereft  of  its  breadwinner  wasting  all  the  little 
that  had  been  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day,  now  at 
hand,  on  a  stylish  funeral,  expensive  carriages 
and  a  pomp  and  pageant  ill-befitting  the  hum¬ 
ble  life  it  is  supposed  to  exalt,  while  friends 
and  relatives  tax  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
furnish  a  display  of  fiowers  that  is  generally 
as  devoid  of  taste  as  it  is  of  sense. 

One  can  understand  the  “wake”  as  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  friends  to  extol  the  virtues  of  the  dead 
under  circumstances  made  as  cheering  as  possi 
ble.  The  “funeral  baked  meats”  have  at  least 
venerable  precedent  to  justify  them.  But  for 
this  wicked  waste  there  is  no  apology. 

There  was  both  sense  and  significance  in  the 
fiowers  when  friendly  hands  bound  the  funeral 
wreaths  and  laid  them  on  the  coffin  in  loving 
memory  of  the  dead.  But  nobody  nowadays 
takes  that  trouble.  He  leaves  his  order  with 
the  florist  and  pays  his  bill  with  a  grow],  for 
half  the  time  he  hardly  knew  the  dead  in  life, 
and  cared  less.  It  is  the  thing  to  send  flowers 
and  BO.  not  to  be  thought  mean,  one  sends 
them. 

The  press  and  the  pulpit  have  opposed  it  more 
than  once  and  with  sufficient  emphasis ;  some 
sensible  people  have  advertised  “no  flowers” 
with  funeral  notices,  but  it  has  done  no  good. 
If  anything,  the  fashion  is  on  the  increase. 
Something  else  is  needed  to  work  a  change, 
but  what  that  something  is  no  one  has  yet 
been  able  to  point  out. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  suggestion  of  it  in  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  comes  now  from  far  off  Denmark, 
via  England,  where  it  seems  to  have  taken  root. 
The  complaint  is  international.  Over  there 
they  are  afflicted  precisely  as  we  are.  Hard 
times  have  not  destroyed  the  fashion,  but  they 
have,  together  with  common  sense,  brought 
out  this  suggestion.  In  brief,  it  is  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  dead  by  some  kindness 
done  to  the  living. 

“  Instead  of  filling  the  graves  of  our  dead 
with  flowers,”  says  one  of  the  advocates  of 
the  plan,  “  we  ought,  in  memory  to  them,  to 
think  of  the  many  around  us  whom  death  de¬ 
rives  of  their  nreadwinners  and  strive  to 
ridge  over  the  abyss  of  want  and  misery 
whi^  bereavement  opens  to  them.” 

Instead  of  a  wreath  or  a  pillow  or  a  pigeon 
in  a  floral  bower,  the  friend  sends  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  dead  a  card  of  condolence  which 
represents  a  sum  of  money  devoted  to  a  stated 
charity.  What  that  sum  is  he  does  not  say. 
The  card  contains  no  information  about  it.  It 
may  be  25  cents  or  $1  or  $10 ;  that  remains  the 
secret  of  the  society  and  himself.  The  mourn¬ 
ers  know  only,  and  one  can  hardly  help  think¬ 
ing  that  they  must  feel  it  with  a  sense  of 


gratitude  which  no  show  of  flowers  could  con¬ 
vey,  that  one  who  knew  and  loved  their  dead 
in  life  has  in  his  name  and  memory  helped  to 
ease  the  burden  of  some  one  in  need  and  in 
sorrow  like  themselvesT 

The  card  is  called  the  Good  Woras  earn  It 
is  printed  iu  silver,  with  black  borders,  and 
contains  within  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves  the 

words ;  “  In  memory  of - ”  the  name  of  the 

dead  filling  the  blank  space.  On  the  back  are 
lines  for  the  name  of  the  society  receiving  the 
gift,  of  its  treasurer,  and  of  the  donor.  In 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  where  the  idea  has 
taken  organized  shape,  several  well  known 
societies  have  banded  themselves  together  to 
carry  it  out  systematically.  They  print  the 
cards  and  furnish  them  to  stationers,  book¬ 
sellers,  etc.,  who  sell  them  without  profit  to 
themselves  at  a  fixed  minimum  price,  1  krone 
in  Denmark,  which  is  about  27  cents  in  our 
money.  The  buyer  can  pay  more  for  it,  if  he 
wishes,  and  frequently  does.  For  every  krone 
paid  he  receives  a  small  printed  slip,  called  a 
control  card,  that  serves  as  a  means  of  check¬ 
ing  off  his  account  with  the  society  on  its 

The  Good  Works  cards  come  in  mourning 
envelopes,  ready  to  mail.  Sometimes  a  ^w 
of  silk  ribbon,  with  the  name  of  the  society 
stamped  on  in  silver,  is  substituted.  A  con¬ 
siderable  revenue  is  already  reaped  from  the  en¬ 
terprise  by  several  widows-and  orphans  relief 
societies,  and  a  plan  is  on  foot  to  found  a 
great  memorial  fund,  the  idea  being  to  capi¬ 
talize  the  entire  revenue  from  the  sale  of  cards 
and  distribute  the  interest  annually  among 
relief  societies  of  the  character  indicated. 

From  Denmark  the  idea  has  spread  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  has  begun  to  take  root  there.  In 
Paris  it  is  being  considered,  and  in  Vienna  a 
great  orphan  society  has  adopted  it  formally. 

It  is  everywhere  a  necessary  prerequisite  that 
some  well-known  charitable  society  in  which 
the  public  has  full  confidence  should  lead  the 
way.  The  fact  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  really 
nothing  new.  When  a  public  or  private  per¬ 
sonage  of  importance  dies  legacies  are  founded 
to  his  memory.  The  present  plan  is  doiag  on 
a  small,  but  if  generally  adopted,  far  more 
effective  scale,  the  same  thing  for  those  whose 
lives,  if  less  conspicuous,  were  as  useful  and 
beloved  in  their  narrower  sphere.  Thus  the 
good  they  did  may  be  literally  made  to  live 
after  them  in  the  practical  testimony  of  their 
friends  to  their  worth. 

More  than  40,000  funerals  go  out  of  New 
York  every  year.  Deducting  the  ten  per  cent, 
of  burials  in  the  Potter’s  Field,  and  applying 
the  Danish  minimum  of  five  cards  to  each 
funeral,  there  would  result,  even  with  the 
small  contribution  of  a  quarter  where  now 
many  dollars  are  wasted,  the  very  respectable 
income  of  $40,000  or  more,  quite  a  sum  to  apply 
to  the  care  of  widows  and  orphans  left  penni¬ 
less  to  struggle  alone. 

The  proposition  to  organize  some  such  move¬ 
ment,  at  once  of  relief  and  reform,  has  been 
discussed  in  this  city.  It  is  likely  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
the  King’s  Daughters,  or  some  comprehensive 
body  of  charity  workers  this  fall,  and  if  either 
of  them  takes  it  up  it  may  be  put  to  a  practi¬ 
cal  test  in  the  near  future.— Evening  Sun. 


Silks,  Dress  Goods, 
Hosiery. 

A  visit  to  these  departments— 
wholesale  and  retail  —  is  more 
than  ever  necessary  this  season, 
for  everyone  who  wishes  to  be 
thorousrhly  posted  as  to  novelty, 
variety,  and  quality  in  find  dry 
goods. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  AND  I  ITH  STRRIT, 
NEW  YORK. 
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SIXTY  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS. 

The  Stamford  Recorder  of  a  recent  date  con- 
taihs  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  E.  Rich¬ 
ards,  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  his  ministry  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  that  fine  village  in  the 
Catskills.  Like  Dr.  Freeman  of  Haverstraw, 
Pastor  Richards  entered  upon  his  labors  at 
once  on  his  graduation  from  Union  Seminary, 
and  like  him,  he  has  been  permitted  to  be  the 
instrument  of  great  good  to  his  immediate 
charge  and  to  the  whole  community.  But 
touching  all  this,  he  has  not  one  boastful  or 
even  complacent  word  to  utter.  The  spirit 
with  which  he  views  it  in  the  retrospect  is 
well  indicated  by  these  paragraphs : 

As  I  stand  before  you  to-day  and  try  to  re¬ 
call  some  incidents  of  the  past,  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  shame.  I  see  so  much  that  is  un¬ 
done,  so  much  that  has  been  poorly  done,  so 
much  wasted  time,  so  much  energy  spent  that 
has  amounted  to  nothing,  so  much  wickedness 
still  abounding  in  our  community,  and  so 
many  nominal  Christians  living  wholly  for  the 
world,  so  far  as  we  can  judae,  that  I  have  no 
disposition  to  place  myself  before  you  in  any 
attitude  that  would  seem  to  desire  to  call  forth 
your  adulation. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  see  that  under 
this  ministry  the  church  has  been  strength¬ 
ened  and  enlarged,  and  souls  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  heaven,  we  should  rejoice  and 
ascribe  all  praise  and  glory  to  Him  who  uses 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
mighty.  We  would  not  depreciate  our  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  much  less  deny 
it.  If,  therefore,  while  taking  a  retrospect  of 
the  thirty  years’  relationship  which  we  have 
sustained  as  pastor  and  people,  we  find  any 
cause  for  congratulation  or  of  rejoicing,  let 
us  unitedly  say,  “Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not 
unto  us,  but  unto  'Thy  name  give  glory,  for 
Thy  mercy  and  for  Thy  truth’s  sake.” 

The  Stamford  church  was  organized  June 
24,  1884,  previous  to  which  time  there  was  no 
church  in  the  village,  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  place  and  vicinity  worshipping  at  Harpers- 
field  Center,  where  a  church  had  existed 
almost  from  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  new 
organization  first  took  the  name  of  “The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  the  Head  of  the  Delaware.  ” 
Mr.  Richards  began  his  labors  there  about 
thirty  years  later,  viz:  July  17,  1864,  and  just 
thirty  years  had  elapsed  when  the  commem- 
erative  discourse  from  which  we  are  quoting 
was  preached,  a  few  weeks  since. 

On  making  thorough  investigation,  on  his 
first  coming  to  the  church,  but  thirty-five 
members  were  found  in  the  place  and  in  at¬ 
tendance,  out  of  228  who  had  been  previously 
connected  with  it.  The  outlook  in  other  re¬ 
spects  was  not  flattering  We  quote : 

There  was  a  house  of  worship  in  fair  condi 
tion,  capable  of  seating  nearly  250.  The  salary 
offered  for  morning  and  evening  services  was 
$825  and  a  promised  “donation.”  Two  hun 
dred  and  twenty-five  dollars  were  offered  at 
South  Oibloa  additional  for  an  afternoon  ser 
vice.  This,  then,  was  my  financial  I  eginning 
in  the  high  price  period  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  greeted  by  a 
very  warm-hearted  and  enthusiastic  people 
The  congregations  were  large  at  the  very  out 
set,  often  filling  the  house.  And  the  proceeds 
of  the  first  “donation”  party  showed  a  real 
earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  Mople  to  do 
what  they  could  to  supplement  the  small  sal 
ary.  The  next  year  there  was  an  increase  of 
s.alary,  and  so  on  every  year  until  1868,  when 
the  amount  was  made  $600  and  a  “donation” 
and  the  use  of  a  house  at  Stamford.  The 
South  Oibloa  people  paid  $2'i0  a  year  after  the 
first  year,  and  so  continued.  It  was  during 
this  same  year,  1868,  that  the  present  parson¬ 
age  was  built,  costing  over  ^.500,  showing 
a_  marked  improvement  in  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  society  in  the  short  time  of  four 
years.  The  finances  continued  steadily  to  im 
prove  from  that  time  on.  In  1886  steps  were 
taken  towards  the  erection  of  a  better  and 
more  commodious  house  of  worship.  And  on 
J uly  6,  1887,  the  present  building  was  com 
Dieted  and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God. 
The  oost  of  the  building,  with  furniture,  ex 
cept  the  organ,  was  something  over  $12,000, 


^  Simple  Supper 

for  the  lilUs  ones,  always  relished,  and  very 
economical,  is  a  bowl  of  broth  made  of 


isafiSxBEEF 


with  cracken  or  bread  broken  into  it.  Use  ^  teaspoonful  of 
the  Extract  to  each  pint  of  water.  Can  be  prepared  over  an 
cil  stove  or  gas  jet. 

We  issue  a  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles."  which  is  to 
be  bad  for  the  asking.  Send  name  and  address  on  a  postal  to 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


In  1891  we  bad  the  organ  built  at  a  cost  of 
$1,500.  The  salary  bad  been  raised  from 
time  to  time  td  $700,  then  to  $900,  and  then  to 
$1,200,  where  it  now  remains. 

After  saying  that  the  church  bad  gone  on 
steadily  improving  in  its  finances,  thus  keep 
ing  pace  with  the  increase  of  prosperity  in  the 
village.  Pastor  Richards  gladly  turns  to  an¬ 
other  aspect  of  affairs — the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  church.  Referring  to  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  labors,  he  says : 

During  the  winter  of  that  year,  beginning 
with  the  Week  of  Prayer,  we  held  a  series  of 
meetings  which  continued  for  ten  weeks.  The 
result  was  that  the  church  became  greatly 
quickened  and  consolidated,  and  a  goodly 
number  of  young  people  were  converted — about 
twenty  five,  as  I  remember.  Twelve  young 
men  and  women  united  with  the  church  at  the 
April  communion  following.  These  were  the 
first  fruits  of  my  ministry.  .  .  . 

Some  of  the  converts  at  this  first  revival 
were  students  in  our  Seminary,  and  connected 
themselves  with  churches  at  their  own  homes. 
And  by  the  way.  the  Seminary  during  all 
these  thirty  years  has  furnished  a  considerable 
part  of  the  congregation,  and  in  the  various 
revivals  which  the  church  enjoyed  there 
would  be  converts  among  the  students.  These 
have  gone  abroad  into  the  cities  of  our  land 
and  into  the  West,  carrying  with  them  what¬ 
ever  influence  they  had  received  from  the 
church.  Quite  a  number  of  these  have  be¬ 
come  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  others  are  prin¬ 
cipals  and  teachers  in  schools,  some  are 
lawyers  and  physicians,  scattered  far  and  wide. 
Many,  both  of  our  own  young  people  and  of 
those  students  from  other  places,  have  gradu¬ 
ated  from  college,  whom  we  have  reason  to 
believe  were  helped  through  God’s  gracious 
Spirit  in  this  church,  and  are  now  filling  vari¬ 
ous  useful  callings  in  different  parts  of  our 
country.  This  tends  to  show  how  wide  and 
far  reaching  into  future  generations  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  power  of  a  church  may  extend.  You 
cannot  estimate  these  by  counting  the  roll  at 
any  particular  time. 

Revival  seasons  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
Church  from  time  to  time  all  through  these 
years,  sometimes  under  the  ordinary  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Word,  together  with  united  and 
continued  prayer  of  the  church,  and  some¬ 
times  by  the  aid  of  evangelists  secured  for 
that  purpose.  I  could,  had  I  the  time,  narrate 
many  interesting  incidents  of  conversions. 
But  the  greater  number  of  those  who  have 
come  into  the  church  have  been  influenced 
through  the  home  and  Sabbath -school  and  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace.  Time  forbids  me  to 
speak  in  detail  of  particular  conversions,  or  to 
give  anything  like  a  chronological  statement  of 
facts  pertaining  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  church.  I  will,  therefore,  summarize 
the  whole  matter: 

During  the  first  decade  of  my  ministry  there 
were  added  to  the  membership  of  the  church 
99  persons,  52  on  profession  of  faith  and  47  by 
certificate  from  other  churches.  During  the 
second  decade  there  were  added  89  in  all,  58 
on  profession  of  faith,  and  86  by  certificate. 
And  during  the  third  decade  there  were  added 
177  in  all,  115  on  profession  of  faith  and  62  by 
certificate.  Or,  during  the  whole  period  of 
thirty  years  865  in  all,  218  on  profession  of 
faith,  and  145  by  certificate.  There  are  now 
281  names  on  the  church  roll.  But  as  some  of 
these  have  been  non-resident  for  more  than 
two  years,  we  place  the  names  upon  a  separ¬ 
ate  list  and  do  not  report  them  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  church,  the  number  of  names  re¬ 
ported  to  the  General  Assembly  has  exceeded 
200,  being  209  or  210. 


The  benevolent  contributions  of  this  people 
to  the  Boards  and  other  stated  objects,  during 
the  present  pastorate,  have  amounted  to 
$7,100,  or  an  average  of  $286.66  a  year.  This 
does  not  include  collections  for  the  poor,  nor 
the  principal  item  of  congregational  expenses. 
The  first  collection  taken  under  Pastor  Rich¬ 
ards  was  for  the  “Christian  Commission”  of 
the  army.  In  the  course  of  this  interesting  re¬ 
view  of  thirty  years,  the  pastor  refers  with 
great  satisfaction  to  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
his  Session  and  people.  Of  the  Session  of 
thirty  years  ago,  not  a  single  member  sur¬ 
vives,  and  only  eleven  of  those  connected  with 
the  church. 

In  concluding  his  disourse,  Mr.  Richards 
gave  utterance  to  thoughts  that  had  evidently 
had  great  influence  with  him  in  his  arduous 
work  as  a  pastor : 

All  worldly  pursuits  have  their  object  in  this 
life.  Whatever  of  good  they  result  in,  arid 
whatever  of  pleasure  they  afford,  terminate  in 
this  world.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  spiritual 
work  of  the  church.  That  is  not  seen  here  in 
its  fullness.  Look  at  any  particular  church 
at  any  particular  time,  and  it  does  not  seem_  to 
be  much.  It  produces  no  property,  no  divi¬ 
dends.  Unlike  the  army  and  navy,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  any  particular  strength  or 
service  in  the  defense  of  national  life.  Unlike 
our  institutions  of  learning,  it  is  not  endowed 
and  manned  with  officers  salaried  from  perma¬ 
nent  funds.  And  the  ministerial  calling  is  not 
admired  by  the  world  as  the  other  callings  are, 
but  rather  shunned  and  often  despised.  But 
yet,  weak  as  it  appears,  the  church  is  a  power 
in  the  world,  greater  than  governments  and 
armies  and  navies.  It  moulds  and  transforms 
and  uplifts  civilization  and  binds  people  to¬ 
gether  with  bonds  stronger  than  national  or 
commercial  alliances.  But  could  we  see  the 
happy  souls  redeemed  from  sin  and  forever 
placed  beyond  the  fear  and  power  of  death, 
could  we  hear  their  songs  of  Joy,  could  we  see 
the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation,  the  great 
Over-Shepherd  of  all  the  redeemed,  could  we 
see  the  rejoicing  of  angels  over  the  work  of 
redeeming  men,  we  should  behold  a  scene  such 
as  mortal  eyes  never  beheld.  We  could  then 
realize  the  great  and  glorious  enterprise  the 
Church  is  engaged  in,  and  the  high  and  holy 
calling  of  the  ministry. 


Thanks  to  our  Friends. 


We  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  a  number 
of  kind  friends  who  have  come  to  our  help  on  sever¬ 
al  occasions  lately,  when  we  had  run  short  of  cer¬ 
tain  numbers  of  The  Evangelist.  While  we  do  not 
like  our  supply  to  become  exhausted  that  these  evi¬ 
dences  of  kindness  may  abound,  we  yet  greatly  ap¬ 
preciate  the  response  to  our  calls  for  aid.  In  spite 
of  our  care  in  providing  a  large  number  of  extra 
copies  of  each  issue,  the  demand  for  papers  contain¬ 
ing  an  especially  valuable  or  interesting  article  will 
exhaust  them,  and  compel  us  to  ask  for  more. 


A  EITTXK  HOMB  MISSIONARY  WORK 

among  your  frimdB  and  neighbors  would  be  toua  themof 
our  ofer  of  The  Evangdist  for  three  months  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers  for  twenty-five  cents.  If  you  believe  in  The  Evem- 
pellet  and  wish  to  see  its  inHuence  extended,  this  is  ar  easy 
“word  in  season”  to  say.  May  we  not  oak  your  help  so  far  ? 


August  16.  1894. 
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NOTICES. 

PBEsBYTEKIES. 

The  Presbytety  of  Syracuse  will  hold  its  semi-annual 
meeting  in  the  church  at  Pompey.  Sept.  17, 1394.  at  8.30 
P..H.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  8.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  will  meet  at 
Parkston,  S.  D..  Tuesday.  Sent.  11.  at  7:30  p.  m.  Session 
Records  are  required  at  this  meeting. 

T.  B.  BorOHTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  at  Junius,  N.  Y., 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  18,  at  2  p.m.  Henry  M.  Clark,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  meet  in  Bree'port 
on  Monday,  Sept.  17,  at  5  p.m.  C.  C.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  meets  in  regular  session 
in  the  cbapel  of  Miami  University.  Oxford,  Ohio,  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  17,  at  7:30  p.m  J.  K.  Oibson,  S.  C. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  will  bold  its  fall  meeting  in 
Cassopolis,  Micb..  beginning  Tuesday,  September  li,  at 
7:30  p.m.  a  Sunday-school  convention  will  be  held  in 
connection.  F.  Z.  Rossiter,  Stated  Clerk. 


LONG  BEACH  PARLIAMENT. 

David  James  Burrell,  D.D.,  President. 

Aug.  12-18.— Temperance  Convention.  Addresses  by 
Rev.  Geo.  J.  Mlogins,  Tnos.  E.  Murphy,  Gen.  O.  O.  How- 
ard,  John  G  Woolley.  Edward  Caiswell,  Mrs.  M.  C 
Leavitt,  Dr  W.  C.  Steele. 

August  19-25.  —  Forum  of  Reforms.  Addresses  by 
Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts.  Dr.  8.  L.  B.  Si>eare,  Mr<.  Ma^  T. 
Burt.  Booker  T.  Washington,  Samuel  Gompers,  LaSalle 
Maynard,  Anthony  Comstock,  and  others. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Presbyterian  Union,  held  on  June  20th,  1994,  it  was 
unanluiously  decided  to  give  a  reception  to  the  Synod  of 
New  York, on  the  evening  of  October  18tb,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Synod  being  held  in  this  city  at  that  time. 
The  Reception  will  be  given  in  the  Madison  Square  Con¬ 
cert  Hall,  and  as  tbe  ball  will  accommodate  more  than 
one  thousand  persons,  the  Synod,  members  of  tbe  Union 
and  their  friends  can  be  present.  Tbe  several  Commit¬ 
tees  are  arranging  details  which  will  be  made  known 
through  the  secretary.  This  will  take  the  place  of  the 
regular  meeting  announced  In  tbe  Manual  for  October  29. 

Wm.  N.  Crane,  Chainean. 

Frederick  A.  Booth.  Sec’y,  19  E.  I6th  St.,  New  York. 


DEATHS. 

Peck.— Entered  Into  rest.  July  28,  at  King’s  Ferry,  N. 
Y..  Isaac  Peck,  in  his  79th  year. 

Mr.  Peck  was  born  In  Greenwich,  Coun..  but  in  early 
manhood  moved  into  Cayuga  County,  and  was  one  of  its 
residents  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  united  with  the  old  church  at  King's  Ferry,  or 
Northvllle,  as  ir.  was  then  called,  and  for  many  years 
honorably  filled  the  offices  of  Deacouaud  Elder.  Through 
all  these  years,  in  a  quiet,  nnobtrnsive  way,  be  stood  In 
tbe  community  as  a  man  of  God,  always  at  his  post,  al¬ 
ways  holding  up  bis  pastor’s  hands,  and  ready  for  every 
good  word  and  work.  Until  laid  aside  by  increasing  in¬ 
firmity,  no  Inclemency  of  weather,  or  pressure  of  work, 
could  keep  him  from  bis  wonted  place  in  church  and 

£rayer-meetlng.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer  through  all 
is  life,  and  during  his  long,  distressing  illness,  extend¬ 
ing  over  more  than  two  years,  prayer  was  his  solace  and 
support.  He  leaves  an  honored  name  and  a  sad  void  in 
the  old  church  that  lie  so  deeply  loved,  and  so  long  and 
faithfully  served.  His  first  mfe  was  Margaret  Smith, 
danghtr-r  of  the  Rev.  Seth  Smith,  for  forty  years  pastor 
of  the  King’s  Ferry  church,  and  a  notable  minister  in 
bis  day ;  his  second  wife  was  Jane  Staudart,  of  Ledyard. 
N.  Y.,  wUo,  with  an  adopted  daughter,  Mrs.  Geo.  Mead 
of  Greenwich.  Conn.,  survive  him.  Mr.  Peck  had  been 
for  forty  years  a  subscriber  to  The  Evangelist. 


WOODL.AWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  BaiL 
road  Office. No.  East  23d  street. 


Young  man  desires  position  as  private  tutor.  Has 
had  experience  in  private  family  for  past  year. 
Will  take  up  special  courses  of  study  in  pr^aratlon  for 
college.  Can  teach  instmmentai  music  if  desired.  Ad¬ 
dress  Mr.  Albert  Anouibr.  Chittenango,  N.  Y.  For 
references  address  Mr.  L.  V.  Harkness,  and  Rev.  J.  T. 
Wills,  D.D.,  of  Greenwich,  Conn. 
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N  paint  the  best  is  the  cheapest. — Don’t  be 

misled  by  trying  what  is  said  to  be  “just  as  good,”  but  when 
you  paint  insist  upon  having  a  genuine  brand  of 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

It  costs*  no  more  per  gallon  than  cheap  paints,  and  lasts  many 
times  as  long. 

Look  out  for  the  brands  of  White  Lead  offered  you  ;  any  of 
the  following  are  sure: 


“  ANCHOR  "  (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG  ft  McKBLVY”  (ffitUbnigh). 
“  ATLANTIC"  (New  York). 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ’’  (PitUbnigli). 

"  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York), 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“  COLLIER  *’  (St.  Louis). 

“CORNELL"  (Bnfialo). 
“DAVIS.CHAMBERS”  (PitUburgh) 

“  ECKSTEIN  "  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK"  (Pittsburgh). 


“JEWETT"  (New  York). 

“  KENTUCKY  "  (Louisville). 

"  JOHN  T.LEWIS  ft  BROS.  CO."  (Fbila.) 
“  MORLEY  "  (Cleveland). 
“MISSOURI"  (SL  LouU). 

“RED  SEAL"  (St  Louis). 

“SALEM"  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  "  (Chicago). 

**  SOUTHERN  "  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  "  (New  York). 

"UNION "  (New  York). 


For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  aj  pounds  of 
Stnctly  Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade;  tb^  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  painta,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  ol  perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  bem  saved  property -owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


THE  JAPAN  WINEBEBBY. 

The  same  writer,  Mr.  Hale,  says:  “I  have 
several  times  before  mentioned  the  Japan 
plums  favorably,  and  am  more  than  ever  of 
the  opinion  that  this  type  of  plum  will  in  a 
very  few  years  revolutionize  plum  culture  here 
in  Connecticut  and  this  delicious  fruit  become 
as  abundant  and  cheap  as  apples  in  all  our 
homes  and  markets.  Just  now,  however,  I 
am  interested  in  the  Japan  wineberry  a  species 
of  raspberry,  of  unusual  beauty  of  plant  and 
berry  and  so  entirely  distinct  from  any  other 
of  the  raspberry  family  as  to  be  a  decided  ac¬ 
quisition.  I  had  thought  at  first  it  might  be 
of  value  only  as  a  novelty  for  its  beauty  of 
plant  and  berry,  but  after  this  year’s  fruiting 
under  most  unfavorable  conditions  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  it  is  of  decided  merit. 

The  plant  has  the  spreading  habit  of  growth 
of  the  black  cap  family  and  the  canes  are 
thickly  covered  with  purplish  red  hairs  or 
spines  their  entire  length.  The  leaves  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  red  raspberry,  only 
more  thick  and  leathery,  dark  green  above 
and  silvery  gray  beneath.  The  fruit  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  clusters  and  each  berry  is  at 
first  tightly  enveloped  by  the  large  calix. 
forming  a  sort  of  burr,  which  is  also  covered 
with  purplish  red  hair,  so  thickly  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  appearance  of  moss  rose  buds.  As 
tbe  fruit  nears  maturity  these  gradualy  open, 
and  at  last  expose  the  fruit  in  all  its  beauty 
of  shades  from  amber  to  crimson  as  they 
open.  With  the  extreme  drouth  of  this  sea¬ 
son,  the  berries  are  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  average  black  caps  of  more  favorable  sea¬ 
sons.  They  are  quite  juicy,  and  while  neither 
sweet  or  sour,  are  of  a  sprightly  sub-acid 
fiavor  that  one  gets  from  a  mixed  dish  of  red 
raspberries  and  currants,  most  refreshing  in 
hot  weather.  There  is  surely  a  freshness  and 
brilliancy  of  color  and  quality  in  this  Japan 
wineberry  that  is  impossiole  to  fully  describe. 
A  bush  in  full  fruiting  is  a  sight  not  soon  to 


The  Valae  of  Good  Bread 
is  appreciated  by  every  one,  but  so  few  are  able  to  secure 
unlforinly  (food  results.  This  is  often  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  milh  is  used  the  character  of  it  is  exceedinKly 
variable;  by  using  Borden’s  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated 
Cream  you  will  overcome  this  difficulty.  Try  it. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  prompt  and 
reliable  info  mation  on  churen  problems  of  whatever 
sort,  and  a  a  subscriber  you  are  entitled  to  use  our 
facilities  f re. ly.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square.  New  York. 


be  forgotten.  In  eating  out  of  hand,  the  fruit 
is  more  than  a  satisfaction,  and  for  pies  and 
jellies  has  no  equal  in  the  berry  family.  It 
would  appear  that  they  should  become  very 
popular. 

The  Golden  mayberry  is  anotb^  Japan  pro¬ 
duction  of  somewhat  similar  characteristics, 
only  the  fruit  is  of  a  rich  golden  yellow.  How 
it  will  stand  this  part  of  the  country  I  do  not 
know,  as  I  think  thus  far  it  has  only  been 
fruited  in  California. 


Autumn  Celery  Culture.— J.  H,  Hale  of 
South  Glastonbury.  Ct.,  gives  the  following 
hints  in  the  Hartford  Courant: 

Now  when  the  large  planters  of  celery  have 
shown  that  it  can  be  just  as  well  grown  in 
level  culture  and  that  very  little  hand  work  is 
necessary,  there  is  no  reason  why  all  of  us 
should  not  have  an  abundance  of  this  whole¬ 
some  vegetable. 

Celery  does  not  like  hot,  dry  weather,  and 
makes  its  best  growth  in  tbe  cool,  moist 
weather  of  early  autumn.  In  this  latitude  it 
may  be  put  out  on  good  rich  land  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  August,  and  attain  its  full 
growth  before  hard  frosts  of  November. 

Earlier  plantings  tend  to  a  slow  stunted 
growth,  which  makes  the  celery  less  brittle; 
while  the  late  plantings,  say  even  as  late  as 
August  20th,  if  the  ground  is  very  rich,  begin 
the  thrifty  growth  at  once  and  grow  so  rapidly 
as  to  give  a  product  of  the  richest  and  most 
nutty  fiavor,  so  desirable  in  this  vegetable. 

As  there  is  no  necessity  for  bleaching  in  the 
open  field,  it  being  just  as  readily  done  in  the 
cellar  or  pit  after  digging,  close  planting  gives 
straighter  and  better  stalks  than  where  planted 
further  apart.  In  fact  tbe  finest  celery  I  have 
ever  seen  was  in  the  Chinese  gardens  about 
San  Francisco,  where  plants  were  set  ten 
inches  apart  each  way,  or  practically  50,  (^0  to 
the  acre. 

Of  epurse  this  thick  planting  requires  very 
liberal  manuring,  and  an  abundance  of  water, 
especially  in  the  early  stages  of  erowtb. 

Rural  and  Farm  Notes. 

Promptly  with  the  incoming  of  August  the 
buds  of  the  goldenrod  began  to  appear.  They 
are  as  yet  green  and  unopened,  but  they  will 
soon  turn  yellow,  and  then  the  most  prolific 
native  flower  will  b^in  its  course  of  three 
months'  blooming.  The  last,  low  and  insig¬ 
nificant,  will  be  still  in  bloom  when  frost 
comes,  and  only  the  hardiest  chrysanthemums 
will  outlast  them. 

Farmers  out  on  Long  Island  have  some  of 
their  lighter  work  done  by  children.  Peas, 
beans  and  berries  are  thus  picked,  tbe  young¬ 
sters  being  paid  for  the  amount  of  work  they 
do.  Sometimes  a  farmer  drives  to  the  nearest 
village  with  a  hay  wagon  provided  with  tem¬ 
porary  seats,  takes  in  a  load  of  children,  drives 
back  to  the  farm,  sets  his  passengers  at  work, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  day  takes  them  home 
with  money  in  their  pockets. 


Buyers  with  ThquMnds  or  Hundreds  secure 

PerpatuU  Pecuniary  inaepenaenee  throat  Hill  ft  Oo.,  IH 
Broadway,  New  York.  ' 
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“A  Wreck — Physically.” 

One  year  ago  the  12th  of  this  month  I  se¬ 
cured  an  Electropoise.  Af  that  time  I  was 
not  able  to  dress  myself,  could  not  get  up  out 
ot  a  chair  without  assistance— in  fact,  I  was 
such  a  sufferer  from  muscular  rheumatism 
that  I  could  hardly  walk,  sit  or  lie  down.  I 
was  in  such  pain  that  at  times  I  could  not 
feed  myself ;  my  kidneys  were  seriously  affec¬ 
ted,  and  I  was  troubled  with  chronic  consti¬ 
pation  ;  physically  I  was  a  total  wreck. 

To  day  life  has  a  new  outlook;  I  am  almost 
cured  of  almost  all  my  ailments, — rheumatism 
gone,  and  as  to  my  kidneys  and  bowels,  they 
are  like  they  were  when  I  was  a  boy,  active 
and  regular,  and  my  digestion  all  right.  All 
this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Electro- 
poise,  and  I  am  glad  to  recommend  it  to  other 
sufferers.  If  I  could  not  get  another,  nothing 
would  induce  me  to  part  with  nw  Electro¬ 
poise.  Rev.  A.  R.  Jones  (Pastor  M.E. Church). 

Cbiixicotrk.  Ili.,  Aagust  90,  1883. 

A  Later  Report. 

All  that  I  said  in  August  last  about  the 
Electropoise  I  can  emphatically  endorse  now. 
I  have  known  of  many  instruments  being 
used  by  my  friends,  and  they  have  invariably 
given  satisfaction.  The  Electropoise  is  doing 
a  vast  amount  of  good  in  relieving  sufferers. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Jones. 

Chenoa.  Iix..  April  27,  18M. 

“All  Others  Had  Failed.” 

G.  w.  McCooLE  Manufacturing  Co  . » 

P.  O.  Box  16.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  25.  1886.  f 

Miss  Anna  Casey,  Chicago : 

Dear  Madam: — Your  favor  at  hand.  I  can 
truly  recommend  the  Electropoise,  and  don’t 
think  you  would  regret  its  use.  I  spent  two 
months,  October  and  November,  1891,  with 
Dr.  E.  H.  Pratt,  at  Lincoln  Park  Sanitarium, 
of  your  city,  and  yet  he,  like  ail  others,  failed 
to  give  me  back  the  health  I  wanted. 

The  Electropoise  gives  better  satisfaction, 
and  comes  nearer  doing  what  is  claimed  for  it 
than  anything  else  I  know  of.  If  you  should 
get  one,  I  would  like  to  hear  the  results. 

Respectfully,  G.  W.  McCoole. 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  descriptive  book  of  tbe 
Electropoise.  giving  the  theory,  the  results, 
the  price,  its  ease  of  successful  application, 
its  difference  from  other  remedies,  and  why  it 
often  effects  cures  where  they  fail? 

ELECTROLIBRATION  COMPANY. 

1122  Broadway,  New  York. 


“8.  G.  *  t.  CO.” 

Nothing  adds  to  the  cheerfulness  of  a  town  or  village 
like  well  lighted  stieeia  and  lawns.  Many  use  gas  or 
electricity  for  this  purpose,  while  more  are  debarred 
from  these  by  the  expense  or  the  inability  to  secure  th,e 
necessary  service.  Such  persons  are  urged  to  write  to 
the  Steam  Gauge  and  Lanterii  Co.  of  Syra-use  N.  Y.,  or 
25  Lake  Street.  Chicago,  for  a  description  of  their  Tubu¬ 
lar  Street  Lamp  and  Tubular  Hanging  Lamp.  They 
answer  ns  well  as  gas  or  electricity,  giving  a  clear,  pene¬ 
trating  light,  are  no  trouble  to  look  after,  cost  less  to  in¬ 
troduce.  and  almost  nothing  to  maintain.  Thet  will  not 
blow  out.  frei-ze.  or  smoke,  and  cau  be  regulated  by  an 
automatic  attachment  to  bum  for  any  given  number  of 
hours.  The  sales  of  this  concern  are  very  large,  and  are 
constantly  increasing  as  people  come  to  know  of  tbe  val¬ 
ue  of  their  patents.  Ttiey  make  also  a  dash  lanm  for 
carriages  (which  casts  a  beam  of  light  200  feet  ahead), 
and  kinds  of  lanterns  too  numerous  to  mention  bore. 
Drop  them  a  line  and  they  will  tell  you  about  them  all. 
Depend  upon  it.  there  are  none  better. 
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A  recent  English  invention  is  the  “pulsi- 
meter,  ”  a  watch  made  especially  for  the  use  of 
physicians  in  timing  their  patients’  pulses. 
It  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  stop¬ 
watch,  and  indicates  tbe  pulse-rate  on  a  dial 
in  beats  per  minute. 
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HOUSEHOLD. 


Do  NOT  ask  even  an  intimate  friend  to  shop 
for  you  in  the  city  unless  she  should  offer  to 
do  so.  There  are  professional  puichasers  in 
every  city. 

Clam  Broth.— Clam  broth,  which  is  highly 
recommended,  not  only  for  invalids,  but  as  a 
steady  diet  for  those  inclined  to  grow  stout,  is 
made  by  simmering  chopped  clams  in  their 
own  broth  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
tbe  broth  strained  through  fine  muslin  and 
seasoned  with  pepper.  If  for  an  invalid,  hot 
milk  may  be  added  when  the  broth  is  strained. 
Serve  with  toasted  crackers. 


Lemon  Vinegar. — Lemon  vinegar  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  plain  lemonade,  but  it  affords  the  va¬ 
riety  which  spices  life.  Peel  large,  fine  lem¬ 
ons,  being  careful  not  to  remove  any  of  the 
white  part  of  the  rind.  Drop  tbe  peeling  into 
a  jar  or  wide-mouthed  bottle  filled  with  good 
vinegar.  It  must  stand  for  several  weeks  at 
least,  after  which  a  refreshing  drink  may  be 
prepared  at  any  time  by  adding  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls,  more  or  less,  according  to  taste,  in 
a  glass  of  ice  water. 


Lemon  Ccstard  — Three  lemons,  two  cupfuls 
of  fine  white  sugar,  three  eggs,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  cornstarch  and  one  cupful  of  rich,  sweet 
milk.  Separate  the  whites  and  yolks,  and 
beat  the  latter  with  the  sugar  until  very 
light :  grate  in  all  the  colored  part  of  the  lem¬ 
ons,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice :  stir  the  starch 
into  the  milk,  then  all  together,  and  pour  on 
a  nice,  fiaky  crust.  When  nearly  done,  make 
a  meringue  of  the  remaining  whites,  and  let  it 
brown  slightly.  When  properly  made,  this 
dessert  is  both  ornamental  and  delicious. 


Whole  Wheat  Bread. — Scald  one  cup  of 
milk ;  turn  it  into  a  bowl ;  add  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one  of 
salt  and  one  cup  of  water;  when  lukewarm 
add  one  half  of  a  yeast  cake,  which  has  been 
dissolved  in  a  half  cup  of  lukewarm  water. 
Stir  in  three  cups  of  whole  wheat  flour,  and 
beat  until  light  and  smooth.  Let  rise  over 
night.  In  the  morning  when  light,  add  two 
or  three  cups  of  flour,  or  enough  to  make  a 
soft  dough.  Knead  well  and  be  careful  not  to 
add  too  much  flour  in  tbe  kneading.  White 
flour  can  be  used  for  the  kneading,  if  desired. 
Let  the  dough  rise  until  it  doubles  its  bulk. 
Shape  into  loaves,  put  in  a  greased  bread  tin, 
let  rise  again  and  bake  forty-five  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven. 


The  Christening  Breakfast.— The  time  of 
the  christening  breakfast  depends  on  the  hour 
at  which  you  wish  to  have  the  ceremony  per¬ 
formed,  as  it  should  be  partaken  of  after  the 
service,  writes  Elizabeth  Robinson  Scovil  in 
the  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  Begin  the  break¬ 
fast  with  any  fruit  that  is  obtainable ;  large 
strawberries  with  the  stalks  on,  so  that  they 
can  he  held  in  the  fingers  and  dipped  in  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  if  desired ;  oranges  cut  into  sec¬ 
tions  with  a  sharp  knife,  following  the  natu¬ 
ral  divisions  of  the  fruit,  each  half  being  di¬ 
vided  into  six  portions.  Six  of  these  are  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  dainty  china  plate,  with  the 
points  radiating  from  tbe  centre,  and  served 
to  each  guest.  The  fruit  should  be  followed 
by  fish  broiled  or  scalloped  and  baked  in 
patty-pans  or  shells.  When  fresh  fish  cannot 
be  procured  canned  lobster  may  be  curried  or 
made  into  quenellas,  garnished  with  tiny 
sprigs  of  parsley  and  served  instead.  Fricot 
of  chicken,  cold  lamb  cutlets  in  mint  jelly. 
Chicken,  lobster  or  any  salad  desired  may  be 
served.  Stuffed  or  Milanese  potatoes ;  masked 
IKitato  beaten  light,  heaped  in  shells  or  patty¬ 
pans,  brushed  with  melted  butter  and  browned 
in  the  oven,  or  asparagus  tips,  green  peas  or 
any  delicate  vegetable  used  instead.  Ice 
cream  or  water  ice  in  fanciful  shapes  may  con¬ 
clude  the  breakfast.  Coffee  is  the  only  bever¬ 
age  needed,  though  cocoa  may  be  added. 
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Important  to  hstors, 
Sunday-Schools  and  Churches! 

The  mod  charmlof.  the  most  saccesefol,  the  simplett, 
the  meet  spiritual  method  ever  yet  used  tor  rai^iuK  all 
manner  of  church  moneys.  1  can  furnish  hundreds  of 
the  strongest  testimonials  from  nearly  all  orthodox 
churches,  also  a  large  list  showing  an  Increase  over  pre¬ 
vious  t  ears  of  270  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  panic.  One 
prominent  in  an  official  capacity  says  he  believes  It  des¬ 
tined  to  revolutionixe  the  orJinary  method  of  raising 
church  moneys.  A  pastor  says  in  all  his  twenty-five 
years'  pastorate  he  never  took  his  collections  so  easily. 
The  people  wept  under  the  sacred  spell  and  silent  influ¬ 
ence  which  moved  them  to  contribute  from  the  highest 
spiritual  motives  possible. 

Send  two-eent  (tamp  to  the  addrete  below  andyou  uiU  re¬ 
ceive  a  large  eight-vage  circular.  The  glit  of  me  teetimo- 
niala  is  about  os  /oUou’s; 

Universal  5uccess.  Spiritual  Baptism. 

Delighted  People.  All  Claims  In  Full, 

Happy  Preachers,  A  Beautiful  Service, 

Unprecedented  Financial  Increase. 

H.  D.  SELLECK,  Publisher, 

IS  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


Cheapest  Bookstore 

nr  'v\ron.Xii>, 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Books  in  the  Universe 

At  a  Great  Redaction  from  Pnlsliers’  Prices 


Send  us  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  you  may  desiie, 
and  we  sbail  quote  price  by  return  maU. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

8d  door  West  of  City  Hall  Park,  NEIT  YORK. 
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The  Evangelist  to  its  Readers.  a«0  summer  Resorts. 

A  HEL^;;;i:^Rv.cE.  dr-  ’sTRorGs  sahitarium; 

_  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Do  Pastors,  Elders  or  Deacons 
want  to  know 

ot  the  most  approved  methods  now  in  use  by 
the  strongest  New  York  Churches,  the  latest 
ideas  in  church  organization,  decoration,  or 
equipment ;  the  newest  and  best  hymn-broks, 
their  character  and  cost ;  parallel  Dibles  for 
study  use,  or  pulpit  reading ;  methods  of 
lighting,  heating,  or  ventilating  churches; 
Communion  sets  of  solid  silver  or  plated-ware, 
cost,  new  designs,  etc.  ;  Communion  wine, 
fermented  or  unfermented,  its  cost,  keeping, 
etc.  ;  the  latest  books  on  religious  topics,  tlieir 
character,  or  cost ;  stationery  or  job  printing ; 
stained  glass  windows ;  memorial  tablets ; 
pews,  pulpits,  reading  -  desks,  reading  lights, 
pulpit  furniture,  carpets,  cushions,  fonts, 
bells,  clocks,  pianos,  organs,  great  or  small, 
or  anything  else  of  use  in  or  about  the  church? 
If  you  do,  write  to  The  Evangelist,  and  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  you  promptly  and  with¬ 
out  charge. 

Do  the  Trustees 

want  to  know  of  a  suitable  architect  to  build 
or  remodel  a  church,  or  to  improve  to  the  best 
advantage  any  site  you  may  have  under  con¬ 
sideration.  how  to  manage  the  problems  of 
heat,  light,  and  ventilation,  how  other  church¬ 
es  raise  money,  how  they  manage  their  church 
debts,  of  the  newest  devices  of  bonding  church 
debts,  how  to  engage  wisely  the  employees  of 
a  church,  how  best  to  advertise  the  services 
and  to  give  them  proper  publicity,  etc.  ?  The 
Evangelist  will  give  them  rracuc&l  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  topics  desired  from  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  authorities  in  New  York  City. 

Does  the  Organist  or  Choir 
Leader 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  anthems,  volun¬ 
taries,  preludes,  offertories,  chants.  Scrip¬ 
ture  sentences,  or  selections  from  any  ora¬ 
torios  ;  of  new  motors,  gas,  water,  or  electric ; 
or  of  any  thing  wherewith  to  improve  or  beau¬ 
tify  the  musical  service?  If  so,  have  him 
write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Does  the  Sunday-School  Sup¬ 
erintendent 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  in 
Sunday  -  school  work,  seats,  black  •  boards, 
maps,  charts,  texts,  song-books,  cards,  can¬ 
tatas,  lesson  helps,  libraries,  latest  books  for 
libraries,  teachers’  registers,  class  cards, 
library  cards,  librarians’  records,  superintend¬ 
ents’  records,  etc.  ?  If  so,  full  and  accurAte 
information  will  be  given  by  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Ladies 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  for 
Home  or  Foreign  Missionary  meetings,  sewing 
circles,  pastors’  aid  societies,  church  enter¬ 
tainments,  or  other  agencies  of  church  work? 
If  so,  let  them  write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Young  People 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  supplies  and  aids 
for  Christian  Endeavor  workers,  King’s 
Daughters,  Boys’  Brigades,  Brotherhoods,  or 
other  organizations,  of  special  music,  badges, 
cards,  books,  etc.  ?  If  so,  have  them  write  to 
The  Evangelist  as  to  character,  prices,  etc. 

We  desire  that  active  workers  in  the  Church, 
whether  subscribers  or  not,  should  avail  them 
selves  freely  of  this  service.  No  one  need 
hesitate  to  do  so  for  fear  of  imposing  upon  us, 
for,  of  course,  it  is  incidentally  of  benefit  to 
the  paper  to  a  medium  between  its  readers 
and  the  business  public.  Whether  relating  to 
materials,  prices,  or  current  customs,  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  accurate,  unbiased,  and  practical. 

Publisher  of  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


A  vupnlar  leeort  for  health,  rest,  change,  or  recrea¬ 
tion.  all  the  rear.  Elevator,  electric  hel's.  steam  heat, 
sun  parlor,  ano  prom>  nade  on  the  toof :  snitee  of  moms 
with  hatha.  Dry,  tonic  air,  Saratoga  waters.  Lawn  Ten¬ 
nis,  Groqnet.  etc.  Massage,  BUectricitr.  All  oaths  and 
remedial  appliances.  New  Tnrklsh  and  Roiisian  Baths. 
8end  for  illnstrated  circular. 


CREST  tiew^taricm  OREENWICH.  CT. 

Absolutely  healthful;  very  accessible;  superior  accommo- 
datiuus;  home  comforts.  H.  M.  Hl’TOHCOOE,  M.I>. 


MISS  ESCUDIER’S 

BOARDING  HOUSE,  22  Mt.  Carmel  St..  Quebec  ;  near 
the  Citadel,  the  Governor’s  Garden  and  Dufferin  Ter¬ 
race.  Terms  on  a  ppllcatton. 


wueFi!  to  6ii  tms  Sonmier 

The  Diroot  Idas  to  MANITOV  and 
PIXX’S  FBAX  is 

The  Great 
Rock  Island 
Route 

Ticket  takee  yon  through  Denver,  going  or 
returning,  at  the  same  pric-<.  or  take 
the  direct  Kanitou  lina.  (.  aiap,) 


12  3  rr  K  i*  the  train,  laavaa  Chicago 

Vr  U I  D  ■  6  ^  at  10  o’clock  every  night 
and  arrives  at  Manlton  second  morning.  Quick 
trip.  Most  exoeUent  eqalpment.  Dining  Oars, 
Chair  Cars,  and  superb  Pullman  Sleepers. 

Don’t  fail  to  go  to  top  of  Pike’s  Peak  by  the  Cog 
Ballroed.  Wonderful  experience.  Tour  Ticket 
Agent  can  tell  yon  all  about  it  and  sell  you  ticket 
with  your  Colorado  Tourist  Ticket,  should  yon 
so  desire. 

JNO.  SKBASTIAN. 

Cbicego,  May,  ItM.  Oca’i  Paueuffer  Agent. 


Any  Subscriber  of  The  Evangelist 
wbo  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  be  accommodated  by 
sending  by  letter  or  postal  card,  the  name  and 
addrese  *o  which  he  would  like  the  paper  sent. 


jijcitodls  aud  Colleges. 


Massachusetts. 


DDHUrunU  AliAUCIHI.  ti  n  of  young  Women, 
li  oildings  uusaft>*jn«d  for  eomfort  unci  boaltnl  Tircnty . 

sent— twolro  in  georo ;  luko  for  rowing  and  ikatlndC. 
OlMOieal  and  Muerai  ooursfoof  atndy ;  also.  prep£rctoi>* 
and  optional.  Year  oommenoM  Sept.  18. 18m.  Apniv  %, » 
liT^  IDA  C.  aUL£N.  Prinaipal,  Branioru,  MaiM> 


LANE  THEOLCXilCAL  SEMINARY 

OPENS  SEPT.  13, 

Giving  a  full  and  regnlar  conrse  to  each  class. 

Addrew.  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Franklin  college.  New  Athens,  O.  Board, 
Room  and  Books,  $2  per  week.  Catalogne  free. 


OxpoBD,  Ohio. 

The  Western,  a  College  and  Seminary 
for  Women. 

Fortieth  year  opens  Sent.  12. 1894.  Complete  College 
Conrses.  Oleeriral  and  Literary.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music,  Elocution  and  Art.  Faculty  ot  twen¬ 
ty  members.  Library  over  6000  volumes.  Well 
equipped  Biological  and  Physical  Laboratories  and 
Art  Studio,.  Buildings  lighted  by  e  ectrlcity  and 
heated  by  steam.  Perfect  sanitary  condition.  Beau¬ 
tiful  location.  Campus  of  66  acres.  Terms,  SRO# 
per  year, 

MISS  T.imiA  8.  MoKMX.  Pli.S. 

President. 


For  ether  SehooU  <md  CoOega  tee  next  page. 


XUM 


New  York. 


SCHERMKBHOBN’8  TEACHEB8’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  snd  beet  known  iu  U.  S. 
EsiablisbtKl  IKKi. 

3  East  14th  Stkckt,  New  Tobe. 


Union  Theological  Seminary, 

New  York  CHy. 

The  next  term  will  bevln  Wedn^edsy,  Sept.  26.  MM. 
The  Facnity  wll  lecrlve  lucomlng  students  In  the 
Prseident'e  room  at  9M  a  m. 

Koouis  will  bedrawu  at  2  P.M. 

The  openinK  addiesa  will  be  delivered  by  Prof.  Francis 
Brown.  D  D.,  la  the  Adams  Chapel,  Thursday,  Sept.  27, 
at  4  p.x. 

Stndeais  are  luved  to  be  present  on  the  day  of  openlnx. 
Lngftage  should  oe  alrected  to  No.  50  East  70th  Street. 


Miss  Spriat’s  Ensfish  and  French  School  for  Qiiis, 

No.  121  Ea8t  Thlrty-ilxth  .near  Part  Avenue, 

reo  . * 

The  Misses  Graham 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  Green) 

School  for  Girls. 

Re-opens  Wednesday .  Oct.  8d.  at  new  location. 


WELLS  COLLEGE 

Three  Full  Conrsas  of  Study.  Location  beautiful  and 
healtbrnl.  New  bnlldinE  with  Modern  Improvements. 
Session  beRins  September  19,  1804.  Send  for  cataloKue. 

CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 

Advautaves— A  well  dlrciplined  school.  ExTOrienced 
Teachers.  Location  near  Cornell  University.  Term  be¬ 
gins  Sept.  10, 18M.  For  Uinstrated  circular,  address 

Cot.  C.  J.  WRIGtt  B.S.,  A  M..  I  pHncinalB 
or  ALFRED  K.  MoALPINE.  A.M.,  f 


New  Yobk.  Newbunth. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girh 

Twenty-ninth  year. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 

Houghton  seminary  job  young  women. 

Cliaton.  N.  Y.  Affords  finest  advantages  for  culture 
ana  ^lal  trainiug,  with  thorough  preparation  for  the 
hestCollegss.  Sanitation  perfect.  For  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue,  address  A.  O.  BENEDICT,  Principal. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

The  next  term  wHt  begin  on  Tbursd^,  Sept.  20tb,  1804. 
Matricnlatioa  of  students  at  11  A.M.  Room  drawing  for 
newstn't.niB  at  8  P.M..  same  day.  at  Charles  Hodge 
11*11.  The  openlDgaddres*  will  be  de  ivered  in  StnaH 
Hall,  liy  Rev.  WilUam  M.  Paxton,  D.D.,  on  Friday,  Sept. 
21  at  II  A.M. 

WEST  JERSEY  iCADEIIY, 

A  SeA«0tfor  Aej«— Prspars* /,r  Ctlitgt  or  BotlnotM—A  Ckrtt- 
tia  I  Homo  anA  School. 

Thl*  Academy,  founded  in  1862,  Is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  is  beautifully  sltuatM 
with  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna¬ 
sium,  and  every  surrounding  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  boya  who  fit  Into  such  surroundings  received.  For  terms, 
coarse  of  study,  references,  etc  ,  apply  to 

P^BUS  W.  LYON.  A  M..  Principal. 

Lakewood  Heights  School 

"AMONG  THE  PINES.” 

JAMES  W.  MOBKY,  Principal. 

lAtkewood,  New  Jeraey. 


FORT  EDWARD  COllEBIATE  INSTITUTE.  |VY  HALL,  nISI'Se'S^?; 


THE  COMSTOCK  SCHOOL. 

Family  and  day  school  for  girls.  82d  year  Oct.  3d. 
Kindergarten  in  charge  of  Miss  Nathalie  Sedgwick. 

Miss  Day,  Principal.  32  West  iOih  Street. 


The  Missea  Ely’s  School  for  Girls. 

BTVTCTMmTB  DBIVX. 

r6tb  and  86th  Streets.  New  York. 


TUC  II  Ifll  I  I  uniic  fob  GIBLS  ATTEND- 

int  LA  lILLA  numt  ING  day  schools. 

and  Special  Students  of  Music,  Art,  Science.  Language. 
Schools  and  Professors  at  parents'  option.  Social  cul¬ 
ture  in  a  refined  home.  French.  Italian.  German  spokes 
in  family.  Ke-opens  Oct.  1.  445  ParX  Av.,  near  57th  St.. 
New  York  City. 


S.  D.  Doremus. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS  OCTOBER  4TH. 

736  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

OME  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR 
OIRL^.  No.  807  5tb  AVENUE.  Rev.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  CHAS.  H.  GARDNER.  Principals. 


f”  I  K  il  I  D  A  The  oldest  of  the  Colleges 

r*  I IVI  I  tiM  'Of  women.  Thoroughly 

equipped.  Music  and  Art 
I  I  ^  C  Departmsnts.  For  cata- 

I.VJI _ I _ L-LtIlL.  Iqgue  addle  j8  Rev.  Rcnrs 

fT Gbbbx.  D.D..  Prest. 

PARK  PLACE  SSf™a.%arco,. 

I  i-iiiix  I  lege  upon  certificate, 

o  U  I  *350  a  year.  For  cir- 

ll  VV  V-/  I _  culsrs  address  Bev. 

w  w  I  I  w  w  a—  g  Green,  D.U., 


For  Young  Women  and  Girls.  Superior  modern  bnild- 
ibgs  and  appointments.  Five  courses  and  preparatory. 
12  teachers.  kS70.  37th  year.  Sept.  25.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  JOS.  E.  KINO.  D.D..PrinctpaL  Fort  Edward.  N.Y. 


TUC  nCOlUmO  school  fob  oibls. 

I  nC  UuullllllU  sits  on-the- Hudson. 

Four  graduate  courses.  Piepares  for  colleM.  Art 
SchooL  Music  School.  Director,  Albert  Ross  Parsons. 
Proximity  to  New  York  affords  city  advantages.  27th 
year  begins  ^pt.  19.  Miss  C.  C.  Fuller,  Prin. 


Elmira,  N.  T. 


Rye  seminary,  rye,  NEW-YORK.-For  partlcn 
lars  address  MR&  S.  J.  LIFE. 


New  York,  Canandaigua. 

GKANOEB  place  sc HOOL  fob  G1BL8.  Estab- 
lithed  1876.  Year  begins  Sept.  19.  Preparatory, 
Academic  and  Coll^ate  departmentf.  Certificates 
accepted  by  leading  Colleges  and  Uni ver«' ties. 

CAROLINE  A.  COMSTOCK.  President. 


TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY, 

N.  Y.  Regular  and  optional  courses  for  Young  Ladies. 
10  teachers.  Chab.  F.  Dowd,  Ph.D.,  Prest. 


'VfEW  YOBK  MILITABY  ACADEMY. 

COL.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  B.8.,  A.M.,  CornwaU,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey. 


MISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

Morristown.  New  Jersey,  reopens  September  19. 
Resident,  native  French  and  German  teachers.  Special 
advantages  in  Music  ana  Art.  Certificate  admits  to 
Smith,  Wellesley  and  Baltimore  College  for  Women. 
Terms  for  boaraing  pupils,  $700  per  year. 


New  Jersey  Lawrenceville 
LAWBENCETILLE  SCHOOL 

JOHN  C.  GREEN  Foundation 
Capacity  of  School  300. 

Earl)  application  for  admission  is  advisable. 
For  catalogue  and  information,  address 
Rev.  Jambs  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph.D. 


Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  Young  Ladies. 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith.  Established,  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Allen  Maxwbll,  Principal. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy 

John  I.  Blair  foundation.  Both  sexes.  47th  rear. 
Preparation  for  any  College,  and  for  Business.  Music, 
Physical  Culture,  Buok-keepiag.  New  fire-proof  build¬ 
ing  for  ladies  Low  rates  Superior  advsutages  Relig¬ 
ious  advantages.  No  vlciou»  pupils  admitted.  Send  for 
CatiJogue.  w.  S.  EVERSOLE.  Ph.D..  Principal. 

Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  in  1850.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  two  hours  from  Nen*  York.  Opens  September  iMtb. 
For  circulars  and  reports  apply  to  Principals. 

OGOI^Z  SCHOOL  P.  O  .  PA. 


“WOODFIELD.” 

Boarding  School  and  College  Preparatory  for  Girls. 
15th  year.  Terms,  from  S600  to  $300  per  year.  Address 
for  Catalogue,  ‘  Woodfield,”  Logan.  Phila.  Co.,  Pa. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Clatisical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


I  FIRST-CUSS  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

Near  Pnilada.,  job  Gikls.  will  receive  the  daughters  of 

§rofe8«iooaI  men  at  one-half  of  its  regular  ra’es.  Ad- 
re«8.  “Principal,”  P.  O.  Box  1592,  Philacelphia.  Pa. 


Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 

94tb  year  opens  Sept.  12.  Modem  equipment.  Elective 
courses.  New  Gymnasium.  Moral  and  healthful  sur- 
roundiugs.  Expenses  moderate.  Address  Prvsideot, 
Washington.  Pa. 


Seven  Cables,  Bridgeton.  New  Jersey. 

MRS.  WESTGOTT’S  BOARDING  8GHOOL 

FOB  GIBL8.  Acadamic  and  Collage  preparatory  coureat.  Car- 
tifietta  admits  to  Smith  College.  Native,  French  and  German 
teachara.  Gymnasium.  Climate  mild  and  dry. 


LAFRYEHE  COLLEGE, 

EASTOX,  PA. 

Seven  Courses  iu  Art,  Phllosonhv  r 
Science,  Civil,  Mining,  Electrical  En^nee,-- 
Ing  and  Chemistry.  Annual  commencement, 
June  Siitb.  Fail  Term  begins  Sept.  13tU. 

For  Catalogues  address 

THE  BEGlSlTJtAJti  £&ston,  Penna. 

Connecticut. 


Hirtford 


Theological 


6l8t  Year  opens 
October  3 


Hartford,  Conn. 


Sehinart 


UPSON  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PBESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO..  CONN. 

For  ^ysand  Young  M^  References:  President  Dwight, 
lale  Unlveislty;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler.  D.D..  of  Brooklyn 
r  or  other  references  or  information,  inquire  of 

Bev.  HENBV  UPSON,  Principal. 


South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina,  Columbia. 

College  for  Women. 

A  fine  winter  r^rt  for  girls  and  young  ladles,  where 
protection  from  inclement  winters  and  unsurpassed  ad¬ 
vantages  In  education  are  Secured.  The  grounds,  four 
acies— the  baadsomest  of  any  school  In  the  South- make 
a  winter  gameo  attrac/ive  for  ont-door  exercise.  Same 
climate  M  ^mmervlUe,  Aiken  or  California.  Music 
jmd  Art  departments  finest  in  tbe  South.  French  and 
German  spoken,  buildings  heated  by  hot- water  heaters. 
Appointments  and  sa^tary  arrangements  first,  class. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Atkibson,  D.D.,  Piesident. 


CLAVERACK  COLLEGE 

Conservatory  of  Music.  Art  and  Elocution, 
offers  superior  facilities  in  these  branches  as  a  specialty 
or  In  connection  with  the  regular  literary  conrees  of 
study.  For  cAtalognes  address 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A  M..  President,  Claveraak,  N.  Y. 


THE  SIQLAR  SCHOOL, 

Newburgh'On-Hudson,  New  York. 
jL6oo  a  year^-v-rio  extras. 
Thirty  Boys. 


I  put  the  picture  there  to  get 
the  attention  of  p?  rents  who  want  'V, 
their  boys  to  have  a  good  time  as 
well  as  work. 

I  hold  that  a  boy  who  has  a  good 
time  and  works  in  the  right  direction 
is  fairly  sure  to  make  a  good  man  ; 
and  good  men  are  scarce  ;  besides, 
most  men  that  turn  out  well  at  last 
lose  years  of  precious  time  through 
working  in  wrong  directions. 

I  want  to  begin  with  my  boys, at  8 
or  lo  or  12.  If  a  boy  is  older  than 
12,  and  is  floundering  yet,  he  may 


turn  out  weU  ;  but  I’d  rather  put  my 
mark  on  younger  ones. 

Bringing-up  is  mostly  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  If  boys  amount  to  anything, 
their  parents  are  not  responsible  for 
it.  The  waste  of  human  life  through 
the  misdirection  of  boys  is  immense. 
The  result  of  good  management  of 
them  is  immense. 

If  interested,  write  me. 

HENRY  W.  SIGLAR. 


THE  evangelist. 


August  16.  1894 


Where  to  Send  Your  Boys  and  Girls. 


,..p 


. 

I:  - 


